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4443. Abe, M. On the structure of action of 
consciousness. Tohoku psychol. Fol., 1937, 5, 125- 
144.—This treatise investigates the quality of psychic 
action and the structure of simultaneously manifold 
psychic activity. The author says that the continu- 
ation of consciousness is dependent on the simul- 
taneously manifold function of psychic actions, viz., 
the breadth of consciousness.— M. Abe (Sendai). 

4444. Allport, G. W. An editorial. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1938, 33, 3-13.—A history of the 
journal and an announcement of policy.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4445. Anastasi, A. Faculties versus factors: a 
reply to Professor Thurstone. Psyci:oi. Bull., 1938, 
35, 391-395.—Thurstone (Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
223-236) argued for a conception of factors as “‘psy- 
chological entities.’’ Anastasi objects to Thurstone’s 
factors as a return to faculty psychology. She 
states that the identification of factors by mathe- 
matical analysis leads to a dichotomy between 
ability and behavior. The abilities would seem to 
exist unaffected by behavior changes and separate 
from the operations by which their existence was 
established. It is emphasized that factor analysis 
is only a descriptive technique. Thurstone’s criti- 
cisms of procedures used by Anastasi (Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1936, 18, 245-355) are held to be irrelevant, 
because the aim of the experimenter was not to 
“explore ‘the’ mental organization of her subjects.” 
Rather, the aim was to produce group factors among 
tests which showed none originally. Lastly, Ana- 
stasi objects to Thurstone’s use of “psychological 
sense’ as a standard, holding that the application 
of such a subjective criterion is difficult—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 

4446. [Anon.] L’XI congresso internazionale di 
psicologia, Parigi, 25-31 luglio 1937. (The eleventh 
international congress of psychology, Paris, July 
25-31, 1937.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1937, 33, 193—- 
194.—A brief summary of the proceedings.—T. M. 
Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New York City). 

4447. [Anon.] Le premier congrés international 
de psychiatrie infantile. (The first international 
congress of child psychiatry.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1938, 4, 183—-189.—-Continuation of a report on the 
congress, with abstracts of the papers read.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

4448. Bardecki, A. Centyla a wynik normalny. 
(The centile and the normal result.) Psychotechnika, 
1937, 11, 88-99.—Methodological discussions, re- 
sulting from the fact that differences in the centile 


are not on the whole proportional to differences in 
the results.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 

4449. Beniuc, M. Mediu, preajma, vatra. 
(Physical, biological and psychological environment.) 
Anal. Psihol., 1937, 4, 113-159.—The relations 
between organism and environment are biophysical 
and biochemical, especially in lower organisms. 
Later there appears a biological environment which 
has a psychological component. The latter is 
ontogenetically conditioned.— N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

4450. Beniuc, M. Evolutia psihica la animale. 
(Psychological evolution in animals.) Rev. Psihol., 
1938, 1, 76-90.—Credit is given to H. Werner's 
theory: Evolution proceeds from diffuse to organized 
in structure and from complex to distinct in function. 
Examples are given—wN. Marginean . (Cluj, 
Rumania). , 

4451. Bentley, A. F. Physicists and fairies. Phil. 
Sci., 1938, 5, 132—165.—When their facts are found 
to require fundamental re-interpretation, physicists 
are inclined to turn to psychology to help them out 
of their difficulties. Unfortunately, however, ‘‘the 
kind of psychology that the physicist is most apt 
to get his fingers on deals mostly with fairies, sprites, 
and spooks.” This thesis is illustrated by a survey 
of the shortcomings of Margenau and Lindsay. On 
the other hand, the attempt of Pavlov to dispense 
with mentalistic explanations of physiological proc- 
esses is praised, as is also the early work of Bridgman 
on the methodology of physics. Unfortunately in 
his later work Bridgman becomes involved in a 
discussion of the status of ‘“‘thought”’ and “‘language,”’ 
in the course of which he re-introduces ‘‘all the bad 
devices he had ejected from physics.’’ The author 
maintains that it should make no difference to the 
physicist whether “‘ideas,”’ ‘‘concepts,’’ ‘‘minds,” 
etc., exist or not.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania 
State). 

4452. Berger, F. Oswald Kroh zum 50. Geburts- 
tag. (Oswald Kroh on his fiftieth birthday.) Z. 
padag. Psychol., 1938, 39, 1-3.—A tribute to Kroh 
and a review of his career, accompanied by a full- 
page portrait—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4453. Berry, W. Principles and methods in ex- 
perimental psychology. In Watkeys, C. W., An 
Orientation in Science. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1938.—Postulates and methods of prescientific 
psychology are presented and compared with postu- 
lates and methods of scientific psychology. The 
latter are amplified and illustrated by brief discus- 
sions of (1) the origin of the reaction problem and the 
development of the measurement of reactions, (2) 
the experiments of Weber and Fechner,in the meas- 
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urement of small perceptible differences, (3) the 
experiments of Ebbinghaus on memory, (4) the 
conditioned reflex experiments of Pavlov and the 
extension of the technique to conditioning of 
responses in humans, and (5) the development of the 
technique of the measurement of intelligence by 
Binet. This is followed by a résumé of the scope of 
and some characteristic problems in the fields of 
general, developmental, social, applied and abnormal 
psychology.— W. Berry (Yale). 

4454. Boda, I. [The ideal and duty of philoso- 
phy. ] Jn Szellem és élet Kényvtara, 1936. Pp. 26. 
—In this article (published in Hungarian, with a 
French summary) the author has tried to clarify 
the task of philosophy in relation to the most recent 
psychological principles, particularly those of in- 
telligence and perception. In short, he believes that 
philosophy should be the science not only of higher 
syntheses, goals, and ideals, but also of intelligence. 
For him, the general superiority of intelligence is 
characterized especially by its high degree of the 
three primary faculties—the sense of ‘‘essences,’’ the 
sense of “‘depth,”” and the sense of the “higher 
synthesis.""—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4455. Béhm, F. Grundfragen der angewandten 
Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnungen und der theoreti- 
schen Statistik, insbesondere das Problem der 
reinen Gruppen. (Basic questions in applied proba- 
bility calculations and theoretical statistics, partic- 
ularly the problem of pure groups.) Arch. math. 
Wirtsch. SozForsch., 1936, 2, 17-33; 69-97.— 


Marbe’s theory of statistical equalization and the 


theoretical view of probability represented by Bort- 
kiewicz, Mises and Kamke will always be sharply 
opposed. A mutual approximation of these points 
of view, of which Marbe often speaks, can happen 
only in a formal sense—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4456. Bridgman, P. W. Operational analysis. 
Phil. Sci., 1938, 5, 114-131.—The author dissociates 
himself from the more extreme interpreters of ‘‘opera- 
tionalism"’ and thus attempts to meet the criticisms 
of Lindsay and others. He regards it as a ‘“‘wide- 
spread misconception” to suppose, as many have 
done, ‘‘that all the concepts of physics, for example, 
find their meaning in terms only of physical opera- 
tions performed in the laboratory."’ Nevertheless 
he holds that meanings are operational in the sense 
that they necessarily involve a reference to opera- 
tions of some kind; but explains that there may be 
“mental,” “‘verbal,”’ and “‘paper and pencil” opera- 
tions, as well as those which are obviously “‘physical.”’ 
We learn by experience that ‘“‘certain sorts of opera- 
tion are no good for accomplishing certain purposes.”’ 
It follows that the terms of discourse may rightly be 
said to be meaningless if they are defined by reference 
to operations which are not relevant to the purpose 
in which we are interested.—R. H. Dotterer (Penn- 
sylvania State). 

4457. Canella, M. F. Della finalita nella natura. 
(Concerning finality in nature.) Riv. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1938, 34, 54-56.—T. M. Abel (Trade Extension 
Classes, New York City). 
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4458. Castellano, V. Sugli indici relatiyi qj 
variabilita e sulla concentrazione dei caratteri cop 
segno. (On relative indices of variability and on the 
concentration of characters around the mean.) 
Metron, 1937, 13, 31-50.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4459. Crafts, L. W., Schneirla, T. C., Robinson 
E. E., & Gilbert, R. W. Recent experiments in 
psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. 
xiv +417. $2.25.—Recent experiments on 28 
psychological topics are here presented in rewritten 
and somewhat simplified form. Each topic is given 
an orienting introduction to the original study or 
studies, which are presented in a form outlining the 
purpose, method and results. Each is concluded by a 
discussion which is based on the authors’ conclusions, 
Among the topics discussed are: behavior of the new- 
born infant, co-operation and competition, physi- 
ology of emotional behavior, duplicity theory of 
vision, the maze as an instrument in the study of 
learning, methods of breaking undesirable habits, 
the motor theory of thinking, the judgment of 
vocational aptitude and success from photographs. 
Illustrations and index.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

4460. Crutchfield, R.S. Efficient factorial design 
and analysis of variance illustrated in psychological 
experimentation. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 339-346— 
The possibilities of efficient factorial design, embody- 
ing the principles of analysis of variance and of 
concomitant experimental variation of multiple 
factors, are pointed out. An investigation which 
involved five controllable variables is presented to 
demonstrate the rationale of the procedures for 
design and analysis of data according to these 
principles. Comparisons are given to indicate the 
superiority, the saving in time and material, and the 
additional quantitative information concerning pos- 
sible effects of interactions of factors, of these meth- 
ods over the traditional principle of single-factor 
design.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4461. Dorcus, R. M., & Hamburger, F., Jr. An 
inexpensive electronic chronoscope. J. gen. Psychol., 
1938, 18, 439-445.—E.. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4462. English, H. B. On citations to scientific 
literature. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 305-306.— 
Criticism of practices followed by authors and 
publishers in citing scientific literature: abuse of 
op. cit. and ibid., and citations of authors without 
initials, books without dates or publishers, and 
journals without title of article or year of publication. 
—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4463. Facon, N. Cercetarile Laboratorului de 
Psihologie din Florenta. (The activity of the 
Psychological Laboratory of Florence.) Anal. 
Psthol., 1936, 3, 254-257.— N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania). 


4464. Fernberger, S. W. The scientific interests 
and scientific publications of the members of the 
American Psychological Association, Inc. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 261-281.—A study of the expressed 
research activities of members and associates as 
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given in the Yearbooks and also of the actual 
publications of members. Between 1918 and 1937 
interest shifted from theoretical and academic 
problems to clinical and practical problems. In 
actual number of titles published animal and educa- 
tional psychology, and motor phenomena and action 
all rank high for the total membership, while evolu- 
tion and heredity, nervous system, and feeling and 
emotion rank low. The non-academic group is 
markedly less productive in published research than 
the academic group.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4465. Foley, J. P., Jr. Psychology: pure and 
applied. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 437-438.—The 
author’s contention is that the basic distinction 
between pure and applied psychology is one of 
approach, i.e., the difference in interest in, and 
emphasis upon, the data studied—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 


4466. Gatti, H. Sur lutilisation d’un tour 
d’atelier aux fins de déterminations psychotechni- 
ques. (Use of a lathe for psychotechnical investiga- 
tions.) Travail hum., 1938, 6, 1-10.—A large disk 
mounted on the face plate with radial slits permits 
exposure of a light for constant intervals. A more 
complicated attachment whereby one of several 
eccentrics may be thrown into gear makes it possible 
to close a slit for one or more revolutions. A cylinder 
mounted on an extension of the shaft serves as a 
kymograph, and by appropriate recording pens it is 
possible to record the passage of the slit and also any 
reaction which the subject makes.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


4467. Gordon, K. Imagination and will. J. 
Psychol., 1938, 5, 291-313.—The writer makes a 
defense of faculties and their description and 
classification. Five theories of the origin or dis- 
crimination of faculties are described: the biological, 
the psychological, the social-political, the theological, 
and the educational. Because the criteria of will 
are considered to be repetitiveness (‘‘inasmuch as it 
is the recognizable embodiment of an antecedent 
plan”) and its originative character, it is concluded 
that voluntary action may properly be subsumed 
under creative imagination—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


4468. Harrell, W., & Harrison, R. The rise and 
fall of behaviorism. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 367-— 
421—The authors present an evaluation of be- 
haviorism, including its historical setting, the 
names associated with it, their contributions to the 
system, and the manner in which they were in turn 
influenced by it. There is a 426-item bibliography.— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4469. Hayes, S. P., Jr. Probability and Beyle’s 
“index of cohesion.” J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 161— 
167—The author examines Beyle’s statistical 
method, which was developed primarily for the 
purpose of identifying blocs within legislative bodies, 
and finds that this method is ‘based on erroneous 
assumptions with regard to probability, that it is 
unable to provide any acceptable measure of rela- 
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tionship, and that there already exist more valid and 
less cumbersome statistical methods for solving just 
this sort of problem.’’—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4470. Hofstadter, A. On semantic problems. 
J. Phil., 1938, 35, 225-232.—A frequent objection 
to logical empiricism has been that it converts all 
problems of empirical science to a realm of language. 
Tarski, however, has developed an extended syntax 
language which deals with the relation between the 
expression of an event and the event itself. This 
semantic relation can be replaced by an objective- 
psychological relation. Then the relation between 
language as behavior and the extra-linguistic event 
it represents becomes a problem of objective psy- 
chology.—J. G. Miller (Harvard). 


4471. Jones, H. E. Some geometrical considera- 
tions in the general theory of fitting lines and planes. 
Metron, 1937, 13, 21-30.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4472. Jung, F. T. Centripetal drift: a fallacy in 
the evaluation of therapeutic results. Science, 1938, 
87, 461-462.—Centripetal drift is the name given 
for the tendency for both high and low extremes of 
a group of test, treatment, and retest measurements 
to gravitate toward the mean for the whole group. 
It is due to chance, and thus is analogous to extreme 
instrument inaccuracy or uncontrolled variables. 
Ways of avoiding it are indicated.— F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 


4473. Kitamura, S. Untersuchung iiber den 


Standort des Ich in dem Vorstellungsleben. (A 
study on the standpoint of the self in visualization.) 


Tohoku psychol. Fol., 1937, 5, 47-74.—The stand- 
point of self is the position where the self, the subject 
of the experience, is conscious of itself during visual- 
ization (recollection or imagination). The method 
is a sort of free association. The author deals with: 
classification of the standpoints; individual differ- 
ences; character of stimulating words and various 
sorts of standpoints; factors which determine the 
consciousness of standpoints; some opinions about 
the problem of self in visualization 5S. Kitamura 
(Sendai). 

4474. Kotsovsky, D. A. [Ed.] Altersprobleme, 
Zeitschrift fiir internationale Altersforschung und 
Altersbekiimpfung. Chisinau, Rumania: Institut 
fiir Altersforschung und Altersbekampfung, Unirri, 
20. Band 1, Heft 1, 1937. Appears three times 
yearly. $4.00 per issue, $10.00 per volume.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


4475. Krause, R. H., & Conrad, H.S. New and 
extended tables of the unit normal curve: I. Areas 
(14a) corresponding to abscissae from .00 to 10.0 

; Il. Abscissae (x/PE) corresponding to areas 
(14a) from .000 to .49999 9999099. J. Psychol., 1938, 
5, 397-424.—This paper contains, besides the tables 
mentioned in the title, a table of coefficients of x/PE 
in the expansion of the integral of the unit normal 
curve, a table of errors in Burgess’ table of H, a list of 
errors in other previously published tables, and an 
account of the construction of each of the tables.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 
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4476. Kroh,O. Zur Frage der Anwendung in der 
Psychologie. (The question of applied psychology.) 
Z. padag. Psychol., 1938, 39, 4-13.—Kroh discusses 
the reasons for the failure of the immediate carrying 
over of laboratory findings to educational psychology 
and psychotechnics and the unsatisfactory results 
of courses in “‘applied’’ psychology for students of 
law and theology. The low esteem in which applied 
sciences are held is a relic of the liberalistic ideal of 
scientific freedom. Unless the practical psychologist 
stands above his applications, his work is merely 
mechanical. Both he and his work belong equally 
to the stream of life. Thus he recognizes the limita- 
tions of certain applications, devises new ones, and 
escapes autism in his work. Students of psychology 
should be introduced to its various applications early 
in their course—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4477. Lindquist, E. F. A first course in statistics: 
their use and interpretation in education and psy- 
chology. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1938. Pp. 
xiii + 226. $2.25.—The distinguishing features of 
this text are: reliance upon the Socratic method, 
stress upon uses and interpretation rather than 
mathematical theory and the mechanics of computa- 
tion, restriction of the number of techniques consid- 
ered, and the use of materials designed to develop 
a critical attitude toward the use of statistical meth- 
ods. The book is divided into 11 chapters, including 
an introduction and discussions of the frequency 
distribution, percentiles, graphical representation, 
measures of central tendency, measures of variability, 
the normal curve, sampling theory, standard meas- 
ures and methods of combining test scores, correla- 
tion theory, and correlation techniques applied in the 
evaluation of test materials. An appendix of tables, a 
correlation chart, and an index are included.—J. 
McV. Hunt (Brown). 

4478. Lindquist, E. F. Study manual for a first 
course in statistics. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1938. Pp.122. $0.80.—This study manual, which is 
designed to accompany the author's text, contains 
work materials for each chapter in the text. They 
include questions, illustrations, problems, etc. The 
author has attempted to put the burden of creativity 
upon the student.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4479. Martin, L.R. [Ed.] Vocational guidance 
digest. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. Vol. 4, 1938. Monthly, September 
to June inclusive. 2.50 per year—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

4480. Nestor, I. M. Introducere la o psihologie 
experimentala. (An introduction to experimental 
psychology.) Amal. Psihol., 1937, 4, 61-87.— 
Experimental psychology is an aspect of scientific 
philosophy. This implies an advocacy of experi- 
ments with as little speculation as possible.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


4481. Niceforo, A. Enquéte sur la valeur limite 
entre normalité et anormalité en biométrie. (In- 
vestigation on the limit between normality and 
abnormality in biometry.) Bull. Com. int. Stand. 
Anthrop. Synthet., 1936, 1, 1-8.—For the author 
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the determination of the limit of normality fo, 
a given trait is made according to a preliminary 
division into centiles. He makes suggestions as to 
- division and notations.—(Courtesy Année psy. 
chol.). , 


4482. Niceforo, A. L’ancienne doctrine des trois 
ames et la psychologie criminelle moderne. (Th. 
ancient doctrine of the three souls and modern 
criminal psychology.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1937. 
33, 162—183.—The author points out that the modern 
theory of the id and its conflict with the super-ego 
have their roots in Aristotelian doctrines, and were 
also treated by Dante in his descriptions of criminals 
and degenerates in hell. Subsequently many Italian 
writers have continued to anticipate the modern 
point of view concerning the id, ego and super-ego. 
The author also recapitulates his own psycho-organic 
doctrine of latent criminality based on conflicts 
between unconscious and conscious trends in the 
personality. This doctrine he first published in 
1902.—T. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New 
York City). 

4483. Nielsen, M., & Fridrichsen, E. Eine 
Modifikation des Kroghschen Fahrradergometer. 
(A modification of Krogh’s bicycle ergometer.) 
Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1938, 78, 76-82.—The authors 
describe a new stationary ergometer which is more 
suitable for several purposes than Krogh's bicycle 
type. The oxygen intake, work capacity and pul- 
monary ventilation during work are the same in 
both types, but the pulse rate during both rest and 
exertion is somewhat lower with the new ergometer. 
—FP. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4484. Ottestad, P. The exponential frequency 
function and frequency distributions. Metron, 1937, 
13, 51-76.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4485. Pauli, R. Aloys Fischer zum Gedichtnis. 
(To the memory of Aloys Fischer.) Z. pédag. 
Psychol., 1938, 39, 62-64.—An obituary.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


4486. Pell, O. Sense experience and criticism. 
J. Phil., 1938, 35, 236-238.—Sensation, as Dewey 
has shown, is not passive, but is a two-way co- 
operation between organism and environment. If 
the empiricist identifies the process of valuing with 
immediate experience, he is nevertheless allowing 
that the process includes a large amount of meaning 
and of thought. Values are then not given, but arise 


‘from the critical act of appraisal of the given.— 


J. G. Miller (Harvard). 


4487. Petrescu, N. Teoria psihologica a lui Hob- 
bes. (Hobbes’ psychological theory.) Anal. Psihol., 
1937, 4, 35-60.—Psychological phenomena are 
strictly determined. Hobbes was the first to give a 
satisfactory explanation of association. Conse- 
quently he may be considered the forerunner of 
Locke, Hume, and Hartley. In the theory of 
emotion Hobbes exercised a great influence on 
Spinoza, who first claimed that pleasure signifies 
an augmentation of vital energy. Bentham adopted 
the same view. The same idea can be found later in 
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Spencer. Much attention is given to some problems 
of social psychology. Man occupies an intermediate 
position between nature and society.— N. Marginean 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

4488. Ponzo, M. In memoria di Alessandro 
Gatti. (In memory of Alessandro Gatti.) Riv. 
Psicol. norm. pat., 1938, 34, 1-2.—T. M. Abel (Trade 
extension Classes, New York City). 

4489. Rieger, W. Psychobiologie. (Psycho- 
biology.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 286-292.— 
An appreciative review of H. Lungwitz’s Textbook 
of Psychobiology.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4490. Roos, C. F. A general invariant criterion of 
fit for lines and planes where all variates are subject 
to error. Metron, 1937, 13, 3-20.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

4491. Rothschild, F. S. Symbolik des Hirnbaus. 
Erscheinungswissenschaftliche Untersuchungen ii- 
ber den Bau und die Funktionen des Zentral- 
nervensystems der Wirbeltiere und des Menschen. 
(The use of the symbol in the structure of the brain. 
Phenomenological studies of the construction and 
functions of the central nervous system of verte- 
brates and man.) Berlin: Karger, 1935. Pp. 357.— 
The author differentiates between conscious dis- 
crimination and Erlebnis, which is the spontaneous 
subjective reflection of a perceived event—an 
instinctive intuition. His main point is that the 
structure of the central nervous system, in its parts 
and in its entirety, reflects the somatic Erlebnis 
produced by the respective centers. Every Erlebnis 
passes through two phases, fusion and alienation. 
In the first the sensation is blended with the individ- 
ual; in the second the individual goes beyond the 
received excitation, adding a personal activity to it. 
The nervous system facilitates the relationship 
between the phases; collateral fibers come into play 
during fusion, and crossed fibers during alienation. 
The author notes that only the optic Erlebnis has 
no fusion phase; this is because the fibers decussate 
before reaching central nuclei. The author then 
discusses all the cranial structures, with emphasis 
on the cerebellum. To each organ is imputed a 
particular function. To prove his point he cites 
works of some 30 anatomists.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

4492. Rubin, L., & Ulinich, R. [The electro- 
chronaximeter.] Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 4, 
133-138.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4493. Scheibner, O. Aloys Fischer. Z. pddag. 
Psychol., 1938, 39, 53-61.—An obituary.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

4494. Schmidt, O. A. Hippolyte Taines Theoz‘e 
des Verstehens im Zusammenhang mit seiner 
Weltanschaung. (Taine’s theory of comprehension 
in relation to his conception of the world.) Halle: 
Akademischer Verlag, 1936. Pp. 84. RM. 3.40.— 
Quoting very freely, the author gives an exposition 
of Taine’s general philosophy, a pantheism with 
Buddhistic aspirations in which the world-God is 
one complete organism. Having shown Taine’s 
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efforts to understand men and events, he considers 
the theory of comprehension, pointing out the place 
which Taine gives to race, to ‘‘culture,”’ in the unitary 
organization of a civilization. Here all parts of the 
whole are interdependent; any change affects the 
totality. The portraits of Marat, of Danton, and 
especially of Napoleon, are typical of the treatment. 
Napoleon, Italian of the Renaissance, raised in wild 
and medieval Corsica, reacted to an anarchistic time 
of the revolutionary period, led by his predominant 
faculty of egoism and his ability of constructive 
imagination. In the instance of his career we can 
consider the man and his environment as one entity. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4495. Sihle, M. Uber synthetisches Forschungs- 
denken. (On synthetic thinking in research.) Verh. 
Kongr. synth. Leb. Forsch., 1927, 7-27.—What is 
taking place in the entire cosmos is life. Life is a 
primitive phenomenon with a structure-dynamics of 
three strata: (1) the real stratum (what is already 
realized) ; (2) the potential stratum; and (3) the pre- 
potential stratum. The problems of the forms of 
men, of the primitive cell, and of catalysis form an 
interconnecting program for synthetic research.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4496. Simon, T., & Simonnet, H. Description 
d’un ergographe. (Description of an ergograph.) 
Travail hum., 1938, 6, 52-55.—A modification of the 
Mosso ergograph so that the strokes are recorded on 
a moving tape and also through a ratchet arrange- 
ment operate a counter. There is a brake arrange- 
ment for the back stroke which minimizes the tension 
necessary when lowering the weight.—H7. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

4497. Stefanescu-Goanga, F. Cuvant inainte. 
(Foreword.) Rev. Psthol., 1938, 1, 1-9.—The 
program of this new journal for theoretical and 
applied psychology, published by the Institute of 
Psychology of the University of Cluj, Rumania, is 
given. The journal will continue the work already 
done by the Institute in its 28 monographs. It will 
report the researches performed in the Institute, 
describe the main scientific happenings and psy- 
chological facts and theories from abroad, and adapt 
to Rumania the best experimental and statistical 
methods devised in the psychological centers of the 
world.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4498. Taschdjian, E. The norm and its concep- 
tion in biology with special references to eugenics. 
Scientia, Milano, 1937, 62, 207-216.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

4499. Valentine, W.L. Experimental foundations 
of general psychology. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1938. Pp. xvii + 377. $2.00.—Research 
findings in 19 arbitrarily chosen areas of psycho- 
logical interest are reviewed and interpreted, with 
emphasis on method and controls as well as results. 
Since the book is written for use in a first course in 
psychology, controversial issues have been avoided. 
Discussion of 88 selected experimental investigations 
are included under the following major headings: 
nature of the psychological experiment; phrenology, 
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physiognomy, graphology, and character analysis; 
inheritance; maturation and growth; physiological 
conditions; drives and motives; market research; 
hypnosis and suggestibility; development of emo- 
tional behavior; emotion in adults; conflict; percep- 
tual behavior; learning; remembering; reasoning; 
learning, thinking, imagining, dreaming, and the 
brain; intelligence; the meaning of intelligence test 
scores; and aptitudes. A concluding summary is 
given.—D. G. Ryans (William Woods College). 

4500. Verlaine, L. Révision des valeurs en 
psychologie. (Revision of values in psychology.) 
Scientia, Milano, 1937, 62, 207-216.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

4501. Watkeys, C. W. 
science. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
$3.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4502. Weber, P.L. Reconstruction in psychology. 
J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 333-338.—This writer considers 
the time ripe for a reconstruction of psychology 
as to both subject-matter and method. Psychology 
should not be considered a branch of physics or 
a chapter in zoology or physiology; it must treat man 
as a personality and reconsider consciousness. 
““Psychology’s future method, we venture to predict, 
will be more particularly a combination of Gestalt 
approach and genetic viewpoint.’—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

4503. Weinert, H. Zickzackwege in der Entwick- 
lung des Menschen. (Zigzag paths in man’s devel- 
opment.) Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1936. Pp. 161. 


[Ed.] An orientation in 
Pp. 575. 


4.80 M. —This book is concerned with the lines of 
human development and the characteristics which 


distinguish man from the lower animals. Physical 
and mental evolution has proceeded in an irregular 
course controlled by environment. There are 
definite parallels between ontogenetic and phylo- 
genetic development. The book includes chapters 
on fire and sword as requisite preliminaries for 
humanity's rise; racial hygiene; the man of the future; 
and the twilight of mankind. There are also educa- 
tional implications in regard to self-preservation and 
man's rise through his own power. The highly 
developed man of today has disregarded these 
commands. This must lead ultimately to the de- 
generation and disappearance of civilized peoples.— 
M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

4504. Zeddies, A. Was ist Psychologie? Ein- 
fiihrung in die Seelenkunde. (What is psychology? 
An introduction to mental science.) Homburg: 
Siemens-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 74. M. 1.75.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


[See + abstracts 4528, 4734, 4736, 4894, 4909, 
5029. 
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4505. Adrian, E. D. [The spread of activity in 
the cerebral cortex. ] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 
24, No. 1-2, 3-10.—The method of electrical stimu- 
lation of the cortex shows that the waves of activity 
spread outward. The gradual increase in the dis- 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


tance covered by successive waves is brought about 
by a summation of excitation of the neurone func. 
tions.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4506. Alpern, D. E. [The humoral factors 
of vegetative nervous regulation.] Fiziol. 7) 
S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 28-32.—The results 
of observations on people with vegetative asym. 
metry (owing to organic and functional nervoys 
diseases) are given. The blood serum and exudates 
influence the biological objects in different ways, 
which shows that they contain specific substances 
of a sympathico- or parasympathicotropic character, 
adequate for the state of the vegetative nervous 
system of the given section or side of the patient's 
body.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4507. Beritov, I. [The neuropil of the spinal cord 
and its physiological value. ] Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S. R. 
24, No. 1-2, 63-77.—According to recent investiga. 
tions the central nervous system of vertebrates is 
constructed not on the neurone but on the neurone. 
neuropil principle. The functional activity of 
neuropil differs from that of the nervous paths and 
centers. The slow changes of electrical potential 
can be attributed to the active state of the neuropil. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4508. Cannon, W. [The explanation of two 
mysteries and its possible significance. ] Fiziol. Zh. 
S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 182-193.—The results 
obtained in studies on the transfer of nerve impulses 
from axones to effectors are highly suggestive of 
similar phenomena in the central nervous system. 
The forward conduction can be explained by the 
phenomena at the end of axones, where dendrites 
are affected by the agent but do not produce it.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4509. Chauchard, A., & Chauchard, B. [Investi- 
gations on the variations of excitability of the brain 
cortex. ] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 
404—412.—The method, proposed by the author, of 
defining the brain chronaxy in a chronic experiment 
shows that the brain cortex chronaxy is like the 
peripheral chronaxy, decreasing during movement 
and increasing before and after it. Isochronism is 
conserved also in parallel variations —A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

4510. Davis, H. Interpretation of the electrical 
activity of the brain. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 94, 
825-834.—The basic concepts and fundamental 
principles of electrophysiology are cited. Types of 


‘activity obtained by the electro-encephalogram, 


which have been designated normal, overactive, and 
depressed, are described and illustrated.—R. Gold- 
man (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4511. Gozzano, M._ Elettroencefalografia. I. 
Le correnti bioelettriche della corteccia cerebrale. 
II. Effetti degli stimoli sensitive e sensoriali. 
(Electro-encephalography. I. Bio-electric currents 
of the cerebral cortex. II. Effects of sensory and 
sensorial stimuli.) Boll. Soc. ital. Biol. sper., 1935, 
10, 125-128; 128-131.—Electro-encephalograms were 
taken in the rabbit, the cat, the dog, and the mon- 
key. The curves varied according to the cortical 
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region explored. In particular, the auditory and 
visual regions of the cortex gave specific reactions 
to their respective stimulations. In the rabbit, 
with recording by the Adrian technique, a mechanical 
eytaneous excitation brought about, in different 
cortical regions, an inhibitory effect, which masked 
oer abolished completely the spontaneous waves. 
Yet the action currents provoked by these stimula- 
tions could not be detected in the sensory-motor 
area.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4512. Griinstein, A. M. Korrelyativnyye funktsii 
yistseralnoi nervnoi sistemy. (Correlative func- 
tions of the vegetative nervous system.) Trud. 
Tsentral. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1937, 9, 9-20.—A 
summary of recent investigations of functional rela- 
tions between the vegetative nervous system and the 
cerebro-spinal and endocrine systems and of the 
correlation of parts of the vegetative n. s. itself. 
Particular emphasis is given to studies of parts of the 
c. n. s. which have been shown to have both a 
sensorimotor and a vegetative function. Thus the 
motor region, probably field 6, is now known to be 
important in the regulation of visceral processes. 
The following possible structural mechanisms may 
be responsible: (1) each function is represented by 
different groups of cells closely connected with one 
another; (2) each function is dependent on different 
cells lying in close association in the same part of the 
brain; (3) single cells fulfill both vegetative and 
sensorimotor functions. Usually one or the other 
function prevails, so that we may speak of somatic- 
visceral or visceral-somatic centers, etc. The in- 
timate relation of the vegetative nervous system 
with the entire body reveals particularly well the 
unity of the animal organism; a fact not in contradic- 
tion to the existence of structural and functional 
differentiation of various parts of the organism, 
including the vegetative nervous system itself. 
English and French summaries.—L. J. Stone 
(Sarah Lawrence). 


4513. Hazratian, E. A. [Some observations on 
decorticated dogs. ] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 
24, No. 1-2, 36-42.—The observations made upon 
16 decorticated dogs during 3 years showed a 
shortening of the period of secondary (post-opera- 
tive) phenomena. There was a change of the vegeta- 
tive functions—shortness of breath, disturbances in 
temperature regulation, constipation, and a decrease 
of tissue resistance. The simple individual traits 
are preserved, though lowered. Other traits peculiar 
to Goltz’s dogs were found also in the data.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4514. Hut, L. J. De sensibele chronaxie. (Sen- 
sory chronaxy.) Groningen: De Wall, 1936. Pp. 
88.—This medical thesis is a report of chronaxy 
studies in frog and man. The chronaxy of the frog’s 
corneal reflex (electrically stimulated) was found to 
be .08 to .10¢, shorter than that of the gastrocnemius 
twitch. Cerebral extirpation and section of the 
vagus and sympathetics did not alter this time. 
Chronaxy of cutaneous sensitivity of the limbs of 
man varied from .05¢ to .92¢, which is a considerably 
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wider range than Bourguignon found. The chronaxy 
connected with pain was about double that of pres- 
sure; temperature sensation could not be evoked with 
enough regularity to enable accurate chronaxy de- 
termination. A correlation of .59 was found between 
the threshold of mechanical excitation and chronaxy 
at different points on the skin. Cooling the skin 
had extremely variable effects. In general, Bour- 
guignon’s law of isochronism was confirmed.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4515. Klein, M. Sur la cicatrisation des nerfs 
cutanés and sur les facteurs de différenciation des 
éléments terminaux tactiles chez le canard. (The 
cicatrization of cutaneous nerves and the factors of 
differentiation of the tactile end-organs in the duck.) 
Bull. Soc. frang. Derm. Syph., 1935, July 7. Pp. 17.— 
When a tactile nerve of a duck is cicatrized in the 
skin of the bill, which is its normal location, it 
reproduces cells and corpuscles of Grandry (with a 
doubling of the usual number of supporting cells) and 
sometimes a neoformation of corpuscles of Herbst, 
of the lamellar type. It is from the syncytium of 
Schwann that the differentiation proceeds. But 
this does not happen if the cicatrization is in another 
part of the skin; there is indeed a light proliferation 
of the elements of Schwann, but no beginning of 
tactile end-organs. It seems, then, that the place 
in which the nerve fiber is located plays an important 
morphogenetic part in the differentiation of specific 
end-organs.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4516. Kogan, A. A _ study of the subcortical 
encephalogram by means of chronically ‘mplanted 
electrodes and amplifier. Subcortical action po- 
tentials in certain reflex acts. Bull Biol. Méd. exp., 
U. S. S. R., 1936, 2, 124-127.—In these researches 
on dogs and cats, a string galvanometer was em- 
ployed; electrodes were maintained in place at 
different points. After administration of milk and 
of acid oscillations appeared from the subthalamic 
region or the pons, with a latent period of from 1 to 
2 seconds; the duration varied from 5 to 10 minutes. 
The persisting effects characterize the subthalamic 
encephalogram.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4517. Konikow, A. [Influence of shutting the 
eyes on muscular chronaxy in man.] Fiziol. Zh. 
S. S. S. R., 1936, 20, 857-863.—Increased chronaxy 
of the flexors and extensors of the fingers is produced 
by closing the eyes. When the eyes are open the 
chronaxy returns to normal.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

4518. Koshtoyanz, H. S. [The tropic influence 
of the nervous system in the ontogenesis of animals. ] 
Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 221-227. 
The trophic influence of the nervous system upon 
the process of the ontogenetic development of 
animals can be proved in a series of experiments on 
rabbits and guinea pigs undergoing denervation of 
their extremities, and displaying a reduction of the 
muscular fibers —A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4519. Kovirev, J.. & Markosyan, A. [On the 
influence of adrenalin and pituitrin on chronaxy in 
the motor zone of the brain cortex. ] Arkh. biol. 
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Nauk, 1937, 47, No. 3, 53-58.—The intravenous 
injection of adrenalin rapidly produces a slight in- 
crease of chronaxy, followed by a sharp fall of the 
irritability of the motor zone of the brain cortex. 
Pituitrin produces a lowering of the irritability — 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4520. Kupalov, P. S. [Environment and the 
activity of the cortex. ] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 
24, No. 1-2, 228-234.—The cortex is able to repro- 
duce a definite sequence of nervous processes which 
were previously evoked by regularly timed condi- 
tioned stimuli. Reproduction ability is important 
for the formation of conditioned reflexes and es- 
pecially for the integration of the system of reflexes. 
Its biological significance consists in the correct 
reflection of the environment for the most adequate 
cognition of the external world—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4521. Kuznetsov, V. P. Znachnie funktsional- 
nykh ustanovok nervnoi sistemy v razvitii pato- 
logicheskikh protsessov. (The significance of func- 
tional tendencies of the nervous system in the 
development of pathological processes.) T7rud. 
Tsentral. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1937, 9, 78-85.—On the 
basis of previous work by the author and others four 
different states of nervous reactivity are described: 
(1) the dominant type, described by Ukhtomski, 
characterized by high excitability, large functional 
extent, and great instability; (2) pathological re- 
activity, characterized by small functional extent 
and the easy appearance of pathological reactions 


(edema, inflammation, dystrophies, etc.); (3) in- 
creased reactivity (with violence, and great variabil- 
ity of reaction) ; and (4) decreased reactivity. These 
states were deduced by the author in an analysis of 
the possible combinations of functional determinants 


(previously described) and have been verified 
empirically. They recall the four temperaments 
described by the ancients and the four types of higher 
nervous function advanced by Pavlov. The sig- 
nificance of the pathological state of reactivity was 
studied clinically and experimentally, and the author 
seeks to show that susceptibility and the degree of 
pathological reaction depend on the dynamic 
characteristics of the nervous apparatus. Explana- 
tions for post-traumatic phenomena and such other 
phenomena as the “locus minoris resistentiae’’ are 
advanced on the basis of this theory of neurody- 
namics.— L. J. Stone (Sarah Lawrence). 


4522. Livanov, M. N., & Petrova, N.G. [Analy- 
sis of the etme of the visual cortex 
under the simultaneous uence of two exciting 
agents.] Méd. exp., Kharkov, 1938, 2, 31-38.— 
Using the Siemens-Halske oscillograph system and 
the Ténnies system of amplification, electrograms 
were taken from the rabbit cortex and analyzed by 
the Bernstein procedure. Direct application of a 
strychnine solution to the visual area revealed two 
phases of activity—an abrupt amplification of oscil- 
lations that alternated regularly with their almost 
complete extinction. Analysis of fragments of the 
first phase showed extreme increases in amplitude of 


‘in the 
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one or two oscillations and either extinction or 
weakening of the oscillations peculiar to normal 
cerebral activity; analysis of second-phase fragments 
revealed an extinction of all oscillations to a mini- 
mum. The introduction of light stimulation con- 
current with the action of the strychnine produced 
a new modification in the rhythm similar to that 
provoked by strychnine upon normal cortical 
activity.—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

4523. Markov, D. A., & Kantor, N. G. [The 
“dynamic” chronaxy in clinical practice and its 
regulatory mechanisms. ] JNevrol. 1 Psikhiat., 1937, 
No. 2, 81-96.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4524. Marrazzi,A.S. Relation of drug action toa 
cholinergic mechanism at sympathetic synapses. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1938, 38, 349-351.— 
Action potentials of tonic impulses in the superior 
cervical preganglionic trunk of the rabbit and in 
postganglionic fibers were amplified and recorded 
from an oscillograph. Pilocarpine or atropine was 
injected into the common carotid artery, after liga- 
tion and cutting of all branches except that to the 
ganglion. A small dose of the former causes in- 
crease in postganglionic impulses. Atropine causes 
reduction. When submaximal impulses (2 per sec.) 
activate the preganglionic trunk sectioned centrally, 
the same results of the drug are shown.—H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 

4525. Moldaver, J. Contribution a l'étude de la 
régulation réflexe des mouvements. (A contribu- 
tion to the study of reflex regulation of movements.) 
Arch. int. Méd. exp., 1936, 11, 405-476.—After sec- 
tion of the posterior spinal roots in the cat and toad, 
a pseudo-paralysis of the limbs was observed. This 
depression of excitability, which followed the sudden 
blocking of cutaneous impulses important for posture 
maintenance, seems similar to the paraplegic phase 
at the beginning of tabes, before ataxia has set in. 
Later effects resemble locomotor ataxia in their inco- 
ordination; the muscle potentials of crossed extensor 
reflexes are increased in number and amplitude. 
There is also in this phase a central hyperexcitability 
which cannot be explained by a lack of propriocep- 
tive inhibition. All this probably accounts for the 
over-exaggerated tabetic movements, which are not 
found in cases with intact peripheral neurones.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4526. Omorokov, L. I. [The question of the 

bility of changing the phylogenetic connections 
system of the vagus nerve in man.] Nevrol. 
i Psikhiat. 1937, No. 1, 95-101.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4527. Pupilli, G. Manque d’influence du laby- 
rinthe sur les chronaxies des muscles non intéréssés 
ala posture. (Lack of influence of the labyrinth on 
the chronaxies of non-postural muscles.) Arch. ital. 
Biol., 1936, 94, 179-181.—It has already been 
demonstrated that the chronaxy of muscles con- 
cerned with postural reactions is altered by the 
destruction of the semi-circular canals. In the 
present work the author studies the effect of this 
extirpation on the chronaxies of antagonistic 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


muscles of the larynx following excitation of the 
inferior laryngeal nerve: he notes no modification in 
the relationships.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4528. Rubin, L. [The question of the condenser 


method in chronaxy. Nevropat. i. Psikhiat., 1937, 
No. 1, 102-105.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4529. Scheidt, W. Grundlagen einer neuro- 
logischen Psychologie. (Foundations of a neuro- 
logical psychology.) Jena: Fischer, 1937. Pp. 256. 
RM. 12.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4530. Schmaryan, A.S. [Acoustic psychosensory 
disorders in lesions of the temporal area. | Nevropat. 
i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 11, 110-124.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4531. Stefanelli, A. Le espansioni nervose sensi- 
tive sul proctodeum di gallo domestico e considera- 
zioni sulle omologie riscontrabile in tale organo nei 
Sauropsidi. (Sensitive nervous dilations in the 
cloaca of the domestic cock, and considerations of 
homologies encountered in that organ in Saurop- 
sida.) Arch. zool. (ital.), Napoli, 1935, 21, 541-555. 
—Data from this study confirmed the findings of 
Lambertini, who worked with man. It was dis- 
covered that in the avian cloaca (genital segment), 
stimulation of different branches of the same nerve 
fiber led to dilations morphologically different. This 
leads to the conclusion that one cannot decide on the 
nature of sensory impressions from structural study 
of terminal apparatus. These sensory structures of 
the cock represent a primitive stage of development 
similar to that of reptiles—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

4532. Travis, L. E., & Hall, M.E. Effect of visual 
after-sensations upon brain potential patterning 
under different degrees of attention. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 22, 472-479.—“‘The effect of visual 
after-sensations upon alpha brain potentials was 
determined under two conditions, a high degree and 
a low degree of attentiveness to after-sensation 
changes. For the high degree of attention the total 
duration of alpha waves and the mean duration 
of the bursts during the after-sensation periods were 
less and the length of time for the first burst to 
appear after the light went off was greater than for 
the low degree of attention. These findings indi- 
cated a greater effectiveness in altering brain poten- 
tial patterning of conditions of greater attention. 
It was calculated that the attentional factor contrib- 
uted at least 35% of the total effect, the functional 
properties of the retina probably contributing a 
large part of the remainder. It is felt that certain 
physiological factors such as attention may be 
revealed in brain potential patterning and thus be 
objectively determined.’’"—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


4533. Uesugi, M. Uber die corticaler extra- 
pyramidalen Fasern aus den sogenannten sensiblen 
Rindenfeldern (Area 1 und 2) beim Affen. (The 
cortical extrapyramidal fibers from the so-called 
sensory cortical fields—areas 1 and 2—in monkeys.) 
Anat. Anz., 1937, 84, 179-197.—The author ex- 
tirpated areas 1 and 2 of the posterior central 
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convolution in monkeys and traced the secondary 
degenerations by the Marchi method, which showed 
that both pyramidal and extrapyramidal fibers occur 
in this convolution. Their further crossings were 
studied. The conclusion is that the posterior central 
convolution has a sensory as well as a motor function. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4534. Vul, J. M. [The functional peculiarities of 
the neuro-muscular system in the ontogenesis of 
man.] Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 11, 51-76.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


[See also abstracts 4491, 4492, 4541, 4570, 4580, 
4589, 4635, 4652, 4653, 4702, 4703, 4726, 4749, 
4778, 4785, 4799, 4806, 4809, 4815, 4918. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


4535. Abe, N. Galvanotropism of the catfish 
Parasilurus asotus Linné. Sci. Rep. Téhoku Univ., 
1934, 9, 393-406.—The threshold of the galvano- 
tropic response is higher when a descending current 
is used (10 volts) than with an ascending current 
(3.8 volts). When the current is progressively 
increased, one can observe movements of the bar- 
bels and fins, usually a positive galvanotaxic dis- 
placement, but sometimes a swimming along lines of 
equal potential. With still greater increase of cur- 
rent, paralysis and finally death take place. De- 
scending currents are more active than ascending 
currents of equal intensity, and frequently lead to 
convulsions.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4536. Ajo, A., & Teriskeli, H. Die Achromasie 
im Licht der Blinklichtuntersuchungen. (Achro- 
masia in the light of intermittent light investiga- 
tions.) Acta ophthalm., 1937, 15, 379-388.—In two 
cases of total color blindness the rods alone seem to 
be active —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4537. Aldrich, V.C. What we see with. J. Phil., 
1938, 35, 253-—263.—Certain sensations of color, 
surface texture, and shape occur at the periphery of 
the organ of sight when it touches bodies. Just as 
the blind man’s walking-stick becomes part of his 
organ of touch, so the “organ of sight”’ is not only the 
eye but also light radiation. This conception is 
fruitful for a new interpretation of the following 
psychophysiological problems: ‘“‘visual manipula- 
tion,” empathy, mirror images, overlapping of fields 
of vision, distance.—J. G. Miller (Harvard). 

4538. Allen, F. Persistence of vision and the 
pri color sensations. Amer. J. physiol. Opt., 
1920, 1, 94-134.—Using the persistence of vision 
(critical frequency of flicker) as an index of retinal 
sensitiveness, the effects of various conditions of 
adaptation have been noted. Results show that (1) 
changes in sensitiveness are not equal for rays of 
different refrangibility, (2) there is a Purkinje effect, 
(3) below a certain intensity a change in luminosity 
does not affect the persistence of vision to any extent. 
Experiments wherein the retina was first ‘‘fatigued"’ 
by various colors show (1) transition points—spectral 
points unaffected by the fatiguing color; (2) com- 
pound sensation points—points differentially af- 
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fected; and (3) spectral areas limiting the funda- 
mental color sensations of red, green and violet. 
The persistence of vision is found to be dependent 
only on the luminosity or brightness of the color, 
except for very low intensities. Persistency curves 
for color blindness bear a remarkable resemblance to 
those for retinal fatigue (analogous to artificial or 
induced color blindness). The effect of pre-ex- 
posure to white light composed of the entire spectrum 
differs from that of white light compounded from two 
complementary colors.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American 
Optical Company). 

4539. Ansbacher, H. Number judgment of 
postage stamps: a contribution to the peychology of 
social norms. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 347-350.—An 
experiment is described in which the value of 
postage stamps has a measured effect upon sub- 
jects’ perception of the number of stamps upon a 
card. A modification of the method of limits was 
employed. Cards with various numbers of 3-cent 
postage stamps (Canadian and American) pasted on 
them were presented to 40 college students (20 
Canadian and 20 American) along with a standard 
card on which were 30 2-cent stamps. After a value 
set had been established the number of 3-cent stamps 
required to equal the standard of 2-cent stamps 
decreased, and the decrease was greater for Ameri- 
cans with American stamps or for Canadians with 
Canadian stamps than for either of these nationals 
with stamps of the other nation. ‘In terms of the 
psychology of social norms these results mean: 


where a stamp has been accepted as the stamp of 


one’s own country, its value aspect has been in- 
teriorized as a frame of reference.” In this study 
it is shown to make the more valuable stamp ap- 
pear also more numerous.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4540. Argelander, A. Das Farbenhiren und der 
synisthetische Faktor der Wahrnehmung. (Colored 
hearing and the synesthetic factor in observation.) 
Jena: Fischer, 1927. Pp. 172. RM. 6.—The sub- 
jects in this experiment were exposed to single tones 
from Hornbostel’s tonometer and to vowels in certain 
sound combinations. They were requested to select 
the color in Ostwald’s atlas which corresponded to 
the color which had appeared synoptically or which 
best matched the tone. Low pitched tones were 
matched with dark colors, high pitched tones with 
bright colors, and medium pitched tones with 
saturated colors of medium brightness. These 
results correspond to those reported for true colored 
hearing. Further experiments involving other 
sensory fields led to the assumption that every 
observation involves a synesthetic factor. An ex- 
haustive bibliography of 466 titles includes prac- 
tically every previous investigation on the subject.— 
A. Argelander (Neustadt/Schwarzwald). 


4541. Baérfny,R. Der kortikale Mechanismus des 
Musikhirens. (The cortical mechanism of musical 
hearing.) J. Psychol. Neurol., Lps., 1936, 47, 
222-225.—After many unsuccessful attempts the 
author has succeeded in constructing a simple 
hypothesis of musical hearing, which is in accord 
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with his earlier ones of language and conditioning 
Sound A activates cell a, as well as some indifferent 
cells. Sound B excites cell b and, if A and B are just 
discriminable, the same indifferent cells. If both 
a and 6 are stimulated simultaneously, a cell of 
the second order m, is excited; with successive 
stimulation, the second order cell @ is activated. [p 
intervening periods of silence, cell z responds, which 
also excites cells of a higher order. The stimulated 
cells of different orders may be represented together 
as pyramids (one for each tone), whose apices, com- 
ing together, represent the melody. Transposition 
can be explained by the action of collateral pathways. 
A much-repeated melody seems transposed as much 
as half a tone, as if the long-activated cells were 
fatigued and the activity had been transferred to 
neighboring cells. The writer believes that this 
general scheme could be applied to the other sense 
modalities.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4542. Barnes, T.C. Salt requirements and orien- 
tation of Ligia in Bermuda. Biol. Bull. Woods Hole, 
1935, 69, 258-268.—These isopod crustaceans, when 
placed in the ocean 3 meters from the river, turned 
immediately and swam toit. The chief factor in this 
orientation appeared to be the great amount of 
diffuse light on the side toward the open sea. Other 
observations of the author emphasize the toxic ac- 
tion of the mobile ions of potassium and ammonium, 
chlorides of which have a paralyzing effect on the 
movements of the branchial lamellae.—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

4543. Belova, T. [Proprioceptive and tactile 
perception of workers in a brush factory.] Fiziol. 
Zh. S. S. S. R., 1936, 21, 251-253.—Difference 
thresholds were determined for perception of length 
of small objects and tactile perception of roughness 
with 43 blind and 43 normal subjects in the brush 
factory. The blind were superior in perception of 
length but not in tactile perception of surface. The 
author attributes this to thickening of the epidermis 
in the blind.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4544. Belova, T., & Kekcheev, K. [Change in 
proprioceptive sensitivity as a function of age. | 
Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1936, 21, 14-17.—Differen- 
tial thresholds were determined for weight, dimen- 
sion of cylinders, and width and separation of lines 
scratched on metal. The thresholds diminished 
with age, especially between 8 and 9 years. Normal 
subjects were inferior to blind ones.—H. E. Burit 
(Qhio State). 

4545. Berger, C., & Buchthal, F. Der Einfluss 
von Belichtung und Ausdehnung des gereizten 
Netzhautareas sowie vom Pupillendurchmesser auf 
das Aufi ermigen des emmetropen Auges. 
(The influence of lighting and extent of irritated 
retinal material as well as of pupil diameter on the 
resolving capacity of emmetropic eyes.) Skand. 
Arch. Psychol., 1938, 78, No. 4/5, 197-219.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4546. Beritov, I., & Akhmeteli, M. The action of 
complex visual stimulation upon pigeons. Bul. 
Biol. Med. U. R. S. S., 1936, 2, 104-105.—The aim 
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of this study was to verify, by use of complex visual 
stimuli acting on pigeons trained to get food from 
a receptacle, certain data obtained in dogs. The 
bird first learned to go to the food compartment 
when two or more of five geometric forms were il- 
luminated. By progressive differentiation it was 
taught to approach only when all five were illumi- 
nated. Next it was taught to go in the opposite 
direction when the central figure was lighted alone; 
it did the same when new isolated forms were pre- 
sented in combination. However, three or more 
of the original figures provoked the initial approach- 
ing reaction.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4547. Birbrair, L. B. Bolevye yavieniya v klinike 
zabolevanii vnutrennikh organov. (Pain phenomena 
in the clinical study of disorders of the internal 
organs.) Trud. Tsentral. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1937, 9, 
154-167.—Pains accompanying disorders of internal 
organs have been little studied up to the present. 
“Points of tenderness’’ which have been described 
from time to time are merely isolated special details 
of a more extensive field (area) of pain. The author 
presents tables of pain loci reported by 500 patients 
suffering from various disturbances of visceral organs. 
The “pain curves” thus derived show a specific 
character for a number of visceral diseases. For 
example, chronic inflammatory diseases of the 
genital system in women are characterized by a so- 
called lower regional pain curve, including both 
abdominal plexuses. Knowledge of such curves of 


distribution of pain may be helpful in regional 
diagnosis, particularly in cases of unilateral patho- 


logical foci. It may also reveal latent pathological 
processes, not shown by other clinical techniques.— 
L. J. Stone (Sarah Lawrence). 

4548. Blumenthal, H. Untersuchungen tiber das 
“Tarsal-organ” der Spinnen. (Studies of the 
“tarsal organ"’ of spiders.) Z. Morph. Okol. Tiere, 
1935, 29, 667—719.—There is in nearly all spiders a 
small organ on the dorsal side of the tarsus of the 
appendages. This organ consists of a crater-like 
depression in the chitinous envelope, with one or 
several hypodermic papillae flush with the bottom of 
the cavity; in these papillae terminate certain 
nervous cells. The author has found this organ in 
more than 500 species, and in more than 20 groups 
has demonstrated that the function is olfactory or 
gustatory, and assures the perception of moisture.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4549. Bronstein, A. [Functional condition of 
audition during fatigue.] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 
1936, 20, 1045—1050.—A sound of 85 decibels pitched 
at from 800 to 200 vibrations is prolonged for two 
minutes. Then a threshold sound is given, and the 
time required for this to become perceptible is 
measured. This time increases perceptibly after 
working in a noisy environment.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

4550. Burkholder, P. R., & Pratt, R. Leaf- 
movements of Mimosa pudica in relation to light. 
Amer. J. Bot., 1936,-23, 46-52.—During the day 
the sensitive leaves of this plant have the ability to 
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open and close alternately. At night, however (or 
after having been shielded from light for a half- 
hour), they lose this excitability, which returns 
again in the morning.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

4551. Crowe, S. J., & Guild, S. R. Impaired 
hearing for high tones. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1938, 26, 138-144.—‘‘Three years ago the authors, 
together with Polvogt, made an extensive report of 
the histologic lesions in 79 ears of adults with im- 
paired hearing for high tones and good hearing for 
low tones. Study of 40 additional cases, the sections 
of which have been prepared since that time, con- 
firms the previous conclusions. The typical lesion 
in ears with a ‘gradual high-tone loss’ is a partial 
atrophy of the cochlear nerve in the osseous spiral 
lamina of the basal turn of the cochlea. The organ 
of Corti and the cells of the external sulcus are 
normal. In ears with an ‘abrupt’ type of high-tone 
loss (i.e., good hearing up to some frequency such as 
1024 or 2048 d.v., and a drop of 40 or more decibels 
in threshold acuity within the next higher octave) 
the typical lesion is more severe than in ears with a 
‘gradual’ type of high-tone loss.’"” The authors also 
obtained evidence that ‘‘the middle-ear lesions re- 
sulting from occlusion of the pharyngeal orifice of the 
Eustachian tube may cause a greater impairment of 
hearing for high tones than for low tones. [They ] 
believe that the judicious use of radiation therapy in 
carefully selected cases [of this kind] is worthy of 
an extensive trial."—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 

4552. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, 
G. Specific constants for visual excitation. II. 
Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1938, 24, 221-224.— 
“Albino individuals, mutationally arising in a stock 
of the teleost Xiphophorus helleri, show precisely the 
same values of critical flash illumination for re- 
sponse to flicker as do normal individuals of the 
same stock. This shows (1) that retinal pigmenta- 
tion (and iris pigment) has no influence upon the 
quantitative performance of the implicated elements 
of visual excitability; and (2) that, in the absence of 
such superimposed influences, the F-log J curves 
are highly reproduceable characteristics of the 
composition of the organism.”—F. S. Keller 
(Colgate). 

4553. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, 
G. Temperature and the critical intensity for 
response to visual flicker. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., 
Wash., 1938, 24, 216—221.—Analysis of the properties 
of the flicker-response curve as a function of tempera- 
ture (in the turtle Pseudemys) shows that (1) the shape 
of the curve is not affected by temperature change, 
but the whole curve is shifted to lower intensities, 
the abscissa of its inflection point decreasing with 
rise of temperature; (2) the excitability, in terms of 
marginal response to flicker, increases with tempera- 
ture, according to the Arrhenius equation, with a 
critical temperature at 30° or slightly below. The 
relation of these data to general theory of the re- 
sponse is discussed.— F. S. Keller (Colgate). 


4554. Efimov, V.V. [A new method of adaptation 
of the eye to darkness in blue light.] Bull. Biol. 
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Méd. exp., U. R. S. S., 1936, 2, 117-118.—The 
author compared the adaptation times necessary for 
a maximum luminous sensitivity in absolute dark- 
ness and with a weak red or blue light. In darkness 
the time was 40’—45’; in red light, about the same; 
in blue light it was greatly accelerated.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

4555. Efimov, V. V., & Kazimirova, S. [The 
stimulating and inhibitory action of various colors of 
the solar spectrum upon the sensibility of peripheral 
vision. ] Bull. Biol. Méd. exp., U. R. S. S., 1936, 
2, 119-120.—The subject is dark-adapted and his 
sensitivity measured with Nagel’s adaptometer. 
Then he fixates upon a 5-mm. spot which is lighted 
by filtered radiations and his sensitivity measured 
again. The sensitivity is increased after a blue spot, 
and diminished after white, red, orange, yellow, or 
green. The effect lasts 5 to 10 minutes.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

4556. Eidinova, M. B. [The differentiation of 
tactile sensibility on the hand.] Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 
1937, No. 7, 94-109.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4557. Escher-Desriviéres, J. Le systéme X, Y, Z 
des représentations colorimétriques. Calculs a 
usage des praticiens de la signalisation. (The 
X YZ system of colorimetric representation. Calcula- 
tions for the use of color specialists.) Rev. Opt. 
(théor. instrum.), 1936, 15, 182-192.—The Inter- 
national Commission of Illumination has adopted 
an XYZ system based on 3 primary excitations 
chosen for convenience. One can pass from one 


system to the other with 3 equations, giving the 
points R, G, B in the triangle X, Y, Z. The author 
gives tables of coefficients, curves, and method of 
calculation.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4558. Greene, M. B. Pain, a new conception of 


an ancient malady. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1938, 147, 
477-481.—A general discussion of pain as a symptom, 
its proper classification as to duration, intensity and 
character, a review of some of the studies on the 
pathogenesis of pain, and the problem of the proper 
diagnosis, treatment and nomenclature of pain are 
given. This is followed by medical and therapeutic 
considerations of pain from back injuries, pain in the 
extremities, and various other types of pain.— M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4559. Gurevich, M. O. [The structure and dis- 
integration of psychosensory functions.] Sovetsk. 
Psikhonevrol., 1937, No. 1, 5-10.—The study of 
psychosensory troubles displays the connections and 
correlations that exist between the central and 
peripheral mechanisms of perception and the struc- 
ture of psychosensory functions. The perception 
is determined not only by the exterior excitation but 
also by the psychic activity. Because of this double 
connection between the superior and subordinate 
and the reciprocally connected mechanisms, each 
mechaniem influences the other one. The psycho- 
sensory troubles produce two groups of symptoms: 
the syndrome of depersonalization (alteration of the 
notion of personality, especially of the body), and 
the syndrome of derealization (alterations of the 
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notion of the external milieu). These syndromes are 
connected.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4560. Haig, C., Hecht, S., & Patek, A. J. Vita- 
min A and rod-cone dark adaptation in cirrhosis of 
the liver. Science, 1938, 87, 534—-536.—This note 
reports that vitamin A affects both the cone and the 
rod functions of the eye, as shown by measurements 
of dark adaptation of persons having cirrhosis of the 
liver, during the use of vitamin A therapy. Measure- 
ments were made with a newly designed adaptometer. 
13 of the 14 patients showed marked evidence of 
disturbances in dark adaptation. Two of these were 
fed large daily doses of vitamin A. After 19 days 
the dark adaptation of one had become normal]: 
the other responded more slowly and increased 
dosage was necessary to bring about normality. 
The adaptation curves before the diet was used 
differ from normal curves in that the time of appear- 
ance of the cone-rod transition is much longer in the 
former case and that both rod and cone thresholds 
are much above normal when there is a deficiency 
in vitamin A. Since cone thresholds vary with the 
rod thresholds, a dependence on vitamin A is 
indicated; probably vitamin A has a relation to the 
visual violet of the cones similar to the one it has 
to the visual purple of the rods—C. WN. Cofer 
(Brown). 

4561. Hallpike, C. S. Some recent experimental 
results in the electrophysiology of hearing. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1938, 26, 145—161.—Two series of 
experiments are described. In the first, observations 
were made on the electrical reactions of the cochlea 
in the cat and on its auditory nervous system, in 
relation to a sudden reversal in the phase of a 
continuous sound. The results show that. the 
moving parts from which the electrical changes in 
question originate are resonant structures. In 
another series of experiments on cats it was found 
that there was a correlation between the cochlear 
reaction and the degenerative changes in the nerve 
elements and auditory cells of the organ of Corti— 
changes following upon section of the eighth nerve. 
A normal reaction may appear in the case of de- 
generation of the hair cells. On the other hand, if 
the hair cells are normal, the reaction may disappear 
or be greatly diminished. In the case of degenera- 
tion of the nerve elements in the cochlea there may 
be either a normal reaction or an absence of re- 
action.—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 

' 4562. Hasegawa, T. Die stato-kinetische Funk- 
tion des Sacculus. (The static-kinetic function of 
the sacculus.) Z. Hals- Nas. -u. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 
43, 129-132.—The sacculus is responsible for the 
reactions of the rectilinear movements of the 
animals (frogs) in a normal position —P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4563. Hogben, L., & Slome, -. The pigmentary 
effector system. . The chromatic function in 
elasmobranch fishes. VIII. The dual mechanism of 
the amphibian background response. Proc. roy. 
Soc., 1936, 120B, 142-173.—In reptiles the pigment 
cells are innervated directly; in amphibia, hormones 
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liberated by visual or cutaneous reflexes) act upon 
them. In the Selachii studied—dogfish and rays— 
a white background brings about contraction of the 
xanthophores and melanophores, while a_ black 
ground causes expansion within a few days. Re- 
moval of the pituitary causes paleness within a day; 
injection of posterior lobe extract is followed by 
pigmentary expansion. With only the anterior lobe 
removed, the contraction is lacking. Darkening is 
conditioned by release of a hormone of the neuro- 
intermediate lobe of the hypophysis following illumi- 
nation of the ventral portion of the retina. Exciting 
the dorsal and peripheral retina causes a paling, 
possibly by inhibition of the expanding hormone, or 
by liberation of the antagonistic contractile hor- 
mone. The conclusions were checked successfully in 
Xenopus: here it is the illumination of one or the 
other half of the eye which is followed by a brightness 
change in the animal. There is still some reaction 
when the eyes have been removed, but in the main 
there is no longer adaptation. Glandular extirpation 
demonstrates that the darkening is effected by a 
substance B from the intermediate region of the 
hypophysis and brightening by hormone W from the 
tubercular portion.— F, W. Finger (Brown). 


4564. Jaumann, J. Die Nebeldurchdringung 
mit gelbem Licht. (Penetration of fog by yellow 
light.) Z. phys.-chem. Unterricht, 1938, 51, 59-62.— 
There are regions of adaptation in which even a weak 
illumination of an object to be looked at directly is, 
through impairment of adaptation, more harmful 
than useful (as in the case of weak bicycle lamps). 


The apparent penetration of fog by yellow light must 
be based upon such processes, for it is certainly 
without a physical basis—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4565. Jeannel, R. Une curieuse aberration de 


instinct chez un Chalicodome. (A peculiar aberra- 
tion of instinct in a chalicodome bee.) Rev. frang. 
Ent., 1935, 2, 191-193.—On a wall facing toward the 
east were painted designs in the form of arches; 
through an error, shadows were represented in both 
concavities of each arch. Some bees nested on the 
wall, building their structures on the imitation 
shadows. But the nests were placed without excep- 
tion in the concavity of that arc whose convexity was 
facing south; in that position, shadows would ac- 
tually have been cast upon the nests, had the arches 
been real—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4566. Jenkins, W. L. Studies in thermal sensi- 
tivity: 5. The reactions of untrained subjects to 
simultaneous warm + cold stimulation. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 22, 451-461.—In this study un- 
trained subjects were tested with warm + cold 
stimulation, using, in all, four different types of 
grills. The temperatures were 36°, 38°, 40°, 42°, 44°, 
46°, 48°, and 50° C., compounded with 10°, 15°, 
20° and 25° C. Direct or indirect comparison with 
the corresponding simple stimulation was made in 
each case. ‘‘Hot’’ was not reported in response to the 
compound stimulation, except in a very few cases. 
Generally, the intensity of the warmth reported with 
compound stimulatién was less than that with 
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corresponding simple stimulation. Earlier workers, 
using introspectively trained observers, found that 
“heat’’ was reported in response to such compound 
stimulation in a majority of cases. In explanation 
of the discrepancy, it is suggested that the ‘‘heat” of 
the trained observer is a different experience from 
the common experience “hot.’’ Synthetic experi- 
ments with trained observers, therefore, should not 
be cited as evidence that the Alrutz theory applies to 
the common experience of ‘“‘hot.’"—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


4567. Juha&sz-Schiffer, A. Schwangerschafts- 
hemeralopie und A-Vitamin. (Night-blindness in 
pregnancy and vitamin A.) Klin. Wschr., 1938, 17, 
406—409.— Marked fluctuations in twilight vision ap- 
pear during pregnancy, especially in the spring. The 
experimental method and further results are given. 
The origin of this complaint lies in the qualitative 
loss in nutritive value of the diet and its lack of 
vitamin A in the spring.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4568. Kahmann, H. Uber das foveale Sehen der 
Wirbeltiere. I. Uber die Fovea centralis und die 
Fovea lateralis bei einigen Wirbeltieren. (Foveal 
vision in vertebrates. I. Fovea centralis and fovea 
lateralis.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1936, 135, 
265-276.—A little-developed lateral fovea was found 
in 21 bony fish of 10 different families. In 30 
reptiles of 6 families was found a well-defined foveal 
depression; in all but two cases it was central, and 
on the whole it was completely developed. All 
fish families with the fovea exhibit a great spon- 
taneous mobility of the eye and good monocular 
vision. In fresh-water fish the foveal lack is ac- 
companied by little mobility. The various stages of 
foveal evolution in the reptiles correlate well with 
visual effectiveness. The author emphasizes that, 
with the exception of mammals, the central fovea is 
a binocular function only in Chameleon; but the 
lateral fovea allows a binocular effect. The great 
number of species with a fovea and monocular vision 
indicates the primordial importance of monocular 
vision.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4569. Kekcheev, K., & Kostina, E. [Physio- 
logical study of the orientation of the blind. ] 
Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1936, 20, 869-880.—The 
subject’s hands were guided to a certain point, 
and then he reproduced the localization. The blind 
were consistently inferior to normal subjects with 
their eyes closed. All subjects were somewhat 
inferior when moved or turned from a normal posi- 
tion.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4570. Kunakov, K.A. [On the sense of wet. I. 
The spinal conductors of the sense of wet. ] Nevro- 
pat. 4 Psikhiat., 1937, No. 12, 88-91.—The ability 
to distinguish wet from dry has high biological value. 
In 6 cases of Brown-Séquard paralysis there were 
disorders of perception of pain, temperature, touch, 
and vibration, as well as of the ability to discriminate 
wet and dry objects. After section of the fasciculus 
of Gowers the sense of wet disappears.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 
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4571. Kurtz, R. Zur Messung von Absorp- 
tions- und Empfindlichkeitskurven des mensch- 
lichen Ohres. (On measuring the absorption and 
sensitivity curves of the human ear.) Aékust. Z., 
1938, 3, 74-79.—The already established symmetry 
between the left and right ears for liminal pressure 
curves and @ and # curves is confirmed in several 
cases. As Waetzmann has already emphasized, 
deviations from this symmetry are found in a 
number of persons with normal hearing, especially in 
sensitivity measurements. As for the a and # curves, 
in a family of six members there is similarity (1) 
between the two sons and the mother, and (2) be- 
tween the three daughters. The relationship is not 
so clear in the corresponding curves of liminal 
pressure —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4572. Kuvatov, G. G. Chuvstvitelnost rogovitsy 
glaza zhivotnykh i izmeneniya ee pri narushenii 
nervnykh svyazei i pod deistviem farmakolog- 
icheskikh yadov. (Sensitivity of the cornea in 
animals and its changes following the destruction of 
the nervous connections of the eye and under the 
action of toxic pharmacological substances.) Trud. 
Tsentral. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1937, 9, 58-77.—The 
sensitivity of the corneas of white rats, rabbits, cats, 
dogs and monkeys were tested with v. Frey hairs, 
and found to lie in the order given. Dogs were then 
used to test the effect of instillations of 1% atropin, 
1/4% eserin, 1 :1000 solution of adrenalin, 1% 
pilocarpin, and the effects of removal of the superior 
cervical ganglion and section of the oculomotor 
nerve. The technique is given in detail with in- 
dividual protocols. The author concludes that 
atropin increases while eserin decreases sensitivity; 
because of various side-effects the influence of 
adrenalin and pilocarpin could not be determined; 
removal of the superior cervical ganglion causes a 
lowering of sensitivity; atropin and eserin have no 
effect on the desympathectomized cornea, although 
an increased pupil response is shown; section of the 
oculomotor produced no consistent change in the 
sensitivity of the cornea. English and French 
summaries.— L. J. Stone (Sarah Lawrence). 


4573. Léwenstein, O., & Sand, A. The activity of 
the horizontal semi-circular canal of the dogfish, 
Scyllium canicula. J. exp. Biol., 1936, 13, 416-429. 
—This article describes electrically recorded rotatory 
responses from the labyrinths of dogfish immobilized 
by spinal transection behind the medulla. Oscil- 
lographic records from the horizontal ampulla show: 
(1) spontaneous impulses with fish stationary in the 
normal position; (2) increased discharge during 
ipsilateral rotation; (3) diminution of spontaneous 
discharge during contralateral rotation; (4) pro- 
longed after-discharge on stopping contralateral 
rotation. The threshold for these responses is an 
angular acceleration approximating 11° per sec’. 
This mechanism provides a means of signalling 
equal and opposite phases of biphasic physical 
change. The opposite ampullae work antagonistic- 
ally and the reflex responses of the normal fish 
depend upon the balance of the afferent discharges 
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from left and right labyrinths. 21 references.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Harvard). 

4574. Luckiesh, M. W., & Moss, F. K. The 
science of seeing. New York: Van Nostrand, 1937. 
Pp. 8 + 548.—This book is chiefly concerned with 
“controllable factors which can contribute toward 
quick, certain, and easy seeing.” After two in- 
troductory chapters, there are the following: visual 
sensory processes, visual thresholds, visibility of 
objects, physiological effects of seeing, conservation 
and achievement, light and lighting, prescribing light, 
quality of lighting, spectral quality of light, reading 
as a task, and eyesight and seeing. A large amount 
of technical material from research of the authors 
and others is presented in numerous tables and 
figures throughout the text. The emphasis is on 
improving visual efficiency.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

4575. Luntz, A. Regulation von Photo- und Gal- 
vanotaxis bei Volvox. (The regulation of phototaxis 
and galvanotaxis in Volvox.) Bull. Biol. Med. U. R. 
S. S., 1936, 2, 97-98.—For this study the author divi- 
ded colonies of the infusorian Volvox into fragments. 
The positive phototropism of the colonies is accom- 
panied by a cathodic tropism, and the negative 
phototropism by an anodic tropism. But when the 
colony is divided (if not too finely) into transverse 
sections, we see the dominating role of the anterior 
region, which acts like a whole colony, but differently 
from the posterior portion. In longitudinal divisions 
the two halves behave somewhat like intact Synura 
colonies, with a reversal of phototropism for a 
certain luminosity (which involves also a change in 
the direction of galvanotropism).—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

4576. Maison, G. L., & Forster, A.C. Intercellu- 
lar pH change cannot be the pain factor in ischemic 
work. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1938, 38, 425.— 
Using a capillary glass electrode in human extensor 
digitorum communis muscles carrying an ergograph 
load of 600 gm., pH changes between muscle fibers 
were determined before and after ischemic work. 
pH continues to fall after pain ceases, so intercel- 
lular pH cannot be its cause. After pain appeared 
work was stopped, and pressure was released until 
acidity reached a plateau. Pain did not reappear 
with increased pressure and increase in pH fall. 
Consequently, intercellular pH does not appear to be 
the cause of pain. This does not rule out intracellular 
pH asa possible cause.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


‘4577. Marchal, P. Recherches sur la biologie et 
le développement de Hyménoptéres parasites. Les 
Trichogrammes. (Researches on the biology and 
development of the parasitic Hymenoptera. Tri- 
chogramma.) Ann. Epiphyt. Phytogénét., 1936, 2, 
447-550.—The author discusses certain aberrant 
instinctive manifestations in Trichogramma evan- 
escens: eggs are sometimes laid on such ‘“‘false 
hosts”’ as drops of liquid or grains of sand, in which 
development cannot take place. Host selection de- 
pends upon the reception by the antennae of vibra- 
tory waves, and on physico-chemical phenomena in 
connection with the semi-permeable membrane 
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which separates from the exterior the fluid contained 
in a certain vesicle. Odor also plays a part in the 
choice. But the most important role is played by the 
“radiesthetic’’ sense: when certain chemical reac- 
tions capable of emitting the mitogenetic radiations 
are lacking, the attraction does not exist. False 
hosts are attacked less frequently when there is an 
abundance of normal hosts, and when the insects 
have already experienced a normal host.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

4578. Mori, K. Photic reaction of Chironomus 
larvae on several drugs. Sci. Rep. Téhoku Univ., 
1935, 10, 387-408.—Freshly hatched Chironomus 
larvae possess a positive phototropism which is 
greater to green-yellow than to any other mono- 
chromatic filtered light; the differences of color seem 
to be more important than the intensity differences 
of the various wave-length radiations. Electrolytes, 
alcohols, and alkaloids accelerate, in general, the 
phototropic movements, the increase in effectiveness 
paralleling the increase in lethal power. The ionic 
action does not point to a simple effect of osmotic 
tension.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4579. Nikiforovski, V. M. [To the doctrine of 
synesthesias.] Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 12, 
18-19—As synesthesia there was described the 
phenomenon of a simultaneous rise of perceptions in 
different analyzers after the excitation of one 
analyzer. The forming of connections with well 
established differentiation can be explained by the 
high level of the functional differentiation of the 
brain cortex and a highly developed ability of quick 
Yarmo- 


temporary locking in separate areas.—A. 
lenko (Leningrad). 
4580. O’Day, K. The visual cells of the platypus 


(Ornithorhyncus). Brit. J. Ophthal., 1938, 22, 
321-328.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical 
Company). 

4581. Pines, J. L., & Gwania, L.I. [Conce 
the disorders of co-ordinated eye ceveneiie. 
Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 3, 5-16.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

4582. Pohlman, A.G. Objections to the accepted 
interpretation of cochlear mechanics. Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1938, 26, 162-168.—The author re- 
views briefly a few of the more recent contributions to 
the mechanics of the problem, and presents his own 
interpretation of it. He argues as follow: “E. H. 
Weber correctly assumed the middle ear apparatus 
to have the function of an impedance matching 
transformer which helped to balance out the resist- 
ance differences between the air and the labyrinth 
liquid. However, he disregarded this interpreta- 
tion in his further analysis of cochlear response, 
fand]...a shock-absorbing function of the 
internal ear was mistaken for the displacements in 
the liquid essential to audition. . . . My own inter- 
pretation is that the compensation areas in the 
labyrinth act as shock absorbers and that the sus- 
pension of the cochlear duct between the two scalae 
is protective to the duct against the slower and 
perhaps aperiodic reactions in the liquid. I see no 
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evidence in these recent papers that the Weber 
conception of the mechanics has been confirmed."’"— 
E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 


4583. Prankerd, L. T. Studies in the geotropism 
of Pteridophyta. VI. On rhythm in graviperception 
and reaction to gravity. Proc. roy. Soc., 1936, 120B, 
126-141.—Having studied the action time required 
to excite geotropic reactions in the fronds of a fern 
(Asplenium bulbiferum), and the latent time of that 
reaction, the author presents evidence of rhythmic 
variations, daily and annual. With the temperature 
held constant for each 24-hour period (but not 
throughout the year), sensitivity decreased 33% at 
night, according to the necessary action time (the 
latent period increased 10%); the winter decrease 
was 10%, with a latent period 25% longer. —F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

4584. Propper-Grastschenkov, N. J. [The phy- 
siological nature of pain.}] Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 
1937, No. 11, 59-79.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4585. Radulescu-Motru, C. Noi cercetari asupra 
timpului. (New researches on time.) Anal. Psthol., 
1937, 4, 1-34.—Credit is given to Janet's theory of 
time. Time as we experience it is the result of a pro- 
cess of evolution. In the beginning time was frag- 
mentary and subjective, and became structured and 
objective later. Among the conditions which de- 
termine its evolution are periodical changes in nature 
and body, cultural influences, and the idea of order 
crystallized in the evolution of culture. The experi- 
ence of time varies among individuals. Among these 
individual differences certain types can be isolated 
and defined.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


4586. Ribaud, G. Les résolutions de la Commis- 
sion internationale de l’éclairage relative a la 
colorimétrie. (The resolutions of the International 
Commission of Illumination relative to colorimetry.) 
Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1936, 15, 161-181.— 
Indispensable terms are first defined. The author 
points out the principles of the trichromatic system 
of enumerating colors, based now on 3 radiations: 
700, 546, and 436 my. The color triangle has these 
3 radiations for apices; for a center it has the spec- 
trum of equal energy, slightly purple. From this is 
derived the units R, G, B (red, green, blue) in which 
are expressed the trichromatic co-ordinates from 
any source whatever. In such a triangle the place of 
spectral radiations is a curve RGB circumscribed on 
a triangle, one of the 3 co-ordinates being always 
negative. The 1931 C. I. E. adopted a series of ex- 
perimental coefficients relative to the average or 
international eye.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4587. Ross, E. L., & Lederer, L. G. The neural 
mechanism of hearing. V. Influence of some toxic 
substances on the inner ear. Laryngoscope, St. 
Louis, 1937, 47, 555-571.—An experimental study 
of the disturbance of vestibular function in dogs 
brought about by injection of various drugs into the 
middle-ear cavity, with the animals maintained in 
position to permit absorption into the inner ear.— 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 
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4588. Savchenko, N., & Stcherbakov, O. [Func- 
tional method of studying hearing in man.]} Fiziol. 
Zh. S. S. S. R., 1936, 20, 181-190.—The threshold 
was determined with an audiometer, then an intense 
sound was given for 30 seconds. After this a stimu- 
lus slightly above the threshold was given and the 
time necessary for it to become audible was meas- 
ured. The method is more sensitive to fatigue than 
are ordinary threshold measurements. In certain 
industrial work the auditory apparatus does not 
recover in 24 hours.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4589. Scharrer, E. Uber ein vegetatives optisches 
System. (On a vegetative optical system.) Klin. 
Wschr., 1937, 16, 1521-1523.—Since the physio- 
logical influence of light on vegetative processes is 
known (color change in amphibians, dependence of 
the sexual cycle and endocrine growth on light, all 
mediated through the hypophysis), the author, 
going beyond O. Frey, assumes the existence of 
direct fiber tracts from the eye to the hypophysis, 
with not only optical but vegetative function. 
After removal of the eyes (in ducks, Benoit; in 
frogs, Rodewald) the fibers appear to react directly 
both to light and to inadequate stimuli—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4590. Sepp, E. P. [A critique of Head’s theory 
of protopathic and epicritic sensibility. ] Nevropat. 
t Psikhiat., 1937, No. 11, 107-110.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


4591. Sheehan, M. R. A study of individual 
consistency in phenomenal constancy. Arch. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1938, No, 222. Pp. 95.—The re- 
sponses of a group of college women in a variety of 
color-, size-, shape-, and weight-matching tasks were 
compared in order to discover with what consistency 
high or low perceptual constancy characterized their 
judgments. Apparent size, shape, color, or weight 
seems to be determined for any individual by a 
combination of the objective and subjective factors 
operative under the particular conditions of the 
judgment situation. There is a slight tendency for 
observers in this group who showed the least con- 
stancy to show greater resourcefulness in the Gestalt 
completion test. Many objective factors influence 
the degree of constancy, including amount of visible 
detail.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4592. Sjistrand, T. Uber die Entstehung von 
wiederholten Stichempfindungen, Hyperalgesie, Ré- 
tung und Odem bei kontinuierlicher mechanischer 
Reizung der Haut mit dem Algesimeter. (The oc- 
currence of repeated pricking sensations, hyper- 
algesia, erythema, and edema from continuous 
mechanical stimulation of the skin with the algesi- 
meter.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1938, 79, 17-39.— 
When a pain point is subjected to constant me- 
chanical stimulation exceeding a certain degree and 
time, repeated sensations of pricking occur. The 
same is true of other than pain points, with the 
differences that the first sensations of pricking arise 
only after an interval and that their number, other 
conditions being equal, is smaller. The number 
increases as a rule with the pressure of the algesi- 
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meter and decreases as the surface of contact be. 
tween the needle and the skin increases. The 
number also seems to be greater in areas where pain 
points are numerous. The stimulus apparently 
spreads from the end organs directly irritated to 
neighboring ones and the respective nerves.—P. |. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4593. Sniakin, P. [The variability of the blind 
spot under some physiological conditions.] Arkh. 
biol. Nauk, 1937, 47, No. 3, 61-74.—The data of 
the author’s physiological observations give eyvi- 
dence that the dimensions of the blind spot are not 
stable even in the normal state, and undergo con- 
tinuous changes called forth by a variety of causes. 
The absolute scotoma and the retinal region together 
form the physiological scotoma, the dimensions of 
which undergo alteration as a result of the action of 
various factors.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4594. Staiger, R. Topographische Konstanz der 
Strassen bei Formica rufo-pratensis. (The topo- 
graphical persistence of the pathways of F. rufo- 
pratensis.) Mitt. schweisz. ent. Ges., 1936, 16, 679-684. 
—The temperature of the ground (depending upon 
the heat of the sun) plays an important part in the 
orientation of the ant toward food; the pathways are 
constant at any given moment, but vary according 
to the general time of day.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

4595. Steinberg, -. Erbliche Augenkrankheiten 
und Ohrleiden. (Hereditary diseases of the eye and 
ear.) Z. Hals-Nas. -u. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 42, 320-345. 
—Clinical study of a large number of cases of ret- 
initis pigmentosa, which is closely related to amau- 
rotic idiocy, showed auditory disturbances ranging 
from beginning changes to complete deafness with 
loss of vestibular excitability. In the author's 
opinion, the deafness in amaurotic idiocy is due to 
lipoid degeneration of the ganglion cells of the cen- 
tral auditory tract (central deafness), and a similar 
lesion is responsible also for the other disturbances 
(retinitis pigmentosa and idiocy)—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4596. Studentowicz, I. Der Einfluss des Lichtes 
auf das Verhalten des Oligochaeten Enchytraeus 
albidus. (The influence of light upon the behavior 
of the oligochaete Enchytraeus albidus.) Bull. int. 
Acad. Cracovie, 1936, B2, 37-66.—The investigator 
notes a negative phototropism of these worms when 
they are living in good conditions. This tropism 
overcomes the effects of thigmotaxis and chemotaxis 
only in the case of strong illumination. When a 
sudden light impinges on the worm resting in dark- 
ness, motor reactions are induced.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

4597. Taylor, H. M. The neural mechanism of 
hearing. (B) “Nerve-deafness’’ of known pathology 
or aetiology. Deafness from drugs and chemical 
poisons. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1937, 47, 692-705. 
—A number of drugs and poisons capable of causing 
permanent or temporary deafness are listed, with a 
discussion of the mechanisms by which the toxic 
action takes place.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 
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4598. Thienemann, H. G. Ein Beitrag zur Phy- 
siologie der Vogeliris. (A contribution to the phy- 
siology of the bird iris.) Zool. Jb., Abt. 3, 1937, 57, 
293-322.—( Biol. Abstr. X1: 16256). 

4599. Ullyett, G. C. Host selection by Micro- 
plectron fascipennis Z. Proc. roy. Soc., 1936, 120B, 
253-291.—The selection of the host upon which this 
chalcid lays its eggs depends upon a characteristic 
combination of odor, form, and texture. Moreover, 
the parasite will not lay its eggs in a cocoon unless the 
larva within is stirring. This necessity of percep- 
tion of movement indicates what is termed by the 
author psychological behavior—F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 

4600. Ullyott, P. The behavior of Dendrocoelum 
lacteum: II. Responses in non-directional gradients. 
J. exp. Biol., 1936, 13, 265-278.—This article reports 
experiments on the movements of the planarian 
Dendrocoelum lacteum when stimulated by non- 
directional light. When suitable precavtions are 
taken against adventitious stimuli, as described, it 
is found that stimulation by non-directional light 
produces in the animal an increase in random move- 
ments, exhibited as an increase in the rate of change 
of direction (r.c.d.), and expressible as a function 
of the stimulating intensity. In constant stimula- 
tion the r.c.d. decreases as the animal becomes 
adapted, and in darkness there is a basal r.c.d. 
Alternate adaptation and stimulation, occurring 
as a result of random movements when the animal is 
moving down or up a non-directional gradient, 
have an efiect on the r.c.d. such that the animal 
is led automatically to the place of minimal intensity. 
These facts of behavior are held adequate to account 
for phototaxis; the ‘‘shock reaction” is not considered 
an essential feature. 8 references—C. K. True- 
blood (Harvard). 

4601. Umrath, K. Uber die elektrischen Er- 
scheinvagen bei thigmischer Reizung der Ranken 
von Cucumis nislo. (Concerning electrical phe- 
nomena produced vy tactile stimulation of the 
tendrils of Cucumis melo.) Planta, 1934, 23, 47-50.— 
When the lower surfaces of the tendrils of Cucumis 
melo are touched, not only does a bending reaction 
occur, but very clear action currents are set up. 
When the upper surface is touched, neither the bend- 
ing nor the electrical reaction occurs. It would 
therefore appear that the effective reception of the 
tactile stimulus is manifested  electrically.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4602. [Various.] The National Health Survey 
1935-1936. Significance, scope and method of a 
clinical investigation of hearing in the general 
population. Prelim. Rep. nat. Hith Surv. Hearing 
Stud. Ser., 1938, No. 1. Pp. 30.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


4603. [Various.] The National Health Survey 
1935-1936. Preliminary analysis of audiometric 
data in relation to clinical history of impaired hear- 
ing. Prelim. Rep. nat. Hlth Surv. Hearing Stud. 
Ser., 1938, No. 2. Pp. 31—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 
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4604. [Various.] The National Health Survey 
1935-1936. Prevalence of aural pathology and 
clinical history of impaired hearing among males and 
females of various ages. Prelim. Rep. nat. Hlth 
Surv. Hearing Stud. Ser., 1938, No. 3. Pp. 6.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4605. Waetzmann, E. Hiren in der Stille. 
(Hearing during silence.) Nachr. Ges. Wiss. Gét- 
tingen, 1937, 3, No. 1. Pp. 30.—In persons with 
normal hearing and no tinnitus, subjective sound 
phenomena can be produced by vibrations of the 
resonators of the ear, the drum and the head, as well 
as by tensions of voluntary muscles. All! degrees of 
pitch were perceived in the present experiments. 
These are divided into three groups: (1) Muscle tone, 
which arises from very complicated components 
and is best heard when the ears are stopped; always 
during yawning, and even without this if the eyelids 
are closed. The pitch is usually in the contra- 
octave (32-64 Hz) and the great octave (64-128 Hz). 
(2) The drum sound, either clear and ringing or like 
a whisper, which is also perceived especially when 
the ears are stopped. Most subjects heard two 
adjacent tones, the higher appearing with stronger 
pulsations of the drum. Very proficient subjects 
could distinguish three or more tones. The funda- 
mental tone lies in the third octave, near third G. 
(3) The fiber or resonator sound, which may be 
caused by pulse-like excitations of the toned-down 
resonators at the base of the cochlea. It is per- 
ceived when the meatus is either closed or open, and 
may be characterized as a “‘sound dust"’ sensation. 
The stimulus is muscular tension or external irrita- 
tion. The focus lies in the sixth octave, near sixth C. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4606. Waetzmann, E. Zur Physik des Ohres. 
(On the physics of the ear.) Z. phys.-chem. Unter- 
richt, 1938, 51, 35-39.—The writer reports experi- 
ments on determining the characteristic vibration 
frequencies of the tympanic membrane through 
self-observation. There were no very large errors.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4607. Warren, N., & Clark, B. A consideration 
of the use of the term ocular dominance. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 298-304.—‘“‘Eye dominance as a 
single unitary factor does not exist. Laterality of 
eye functioning is specifically determined by the 
situation in which the measurement is made. The 
relationships between the eyes in such specific 
measurements are not an indication of any cerebral 
dominance. Sensory neural organization indicates 
that the problem of central functioning involves 
determining relationships of the two halves of the 
retina rather than the two eyes as a whole. The 
motor functions of the two eyes are controlled by 
both hemispheres and cannot be studied from the 
point of view of cerebral dominance. In view of 
these facts, it should be urged that in the use of the 
term ‘ocular dominance’ the specific method of 
measurement be included in the statement of later- 
ality. From this point of view, even the unqualified 
use of the term ‘sighting eye’ is questionable, since 
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the situation frequently determines the eye used in 
sighting.” —R. H. Brown (Clark). 

4608. Wedell, C. H., & Cummings, S. B., Jr. 
Fatigue of the vibratory sense. J. exp. Psychol., 
1938, 22, 429-438.—Results of this study show that 
sensitivity to vibratory stimulation applied to the 
palm of the hand is reduced 5 to 15 decibels after 
three minutes of continuous stimulation. The loss 
of sensitivity is greater the higher the frequency 
and the greater the intensity of the fatiguing tone. 
After stimulation for three minutes at a certain 
frequency, the loss of sensitivity is the same whether 
measured at a frequency equal to or higher than the 
fatiguing frequency, but it is less if measured at a 
lower frequency.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

4609. Weyrauch, F. Uber Liarmmessungen. (On 
noise measurement.) Arch. Hygiene, 1938, 120, 
49-58.—The objective noise meter of Siemens and 
Halske was put to use and approved. Loudness 
does not parallel stimulus intensity. The psycho- 
logical value is decisive. Especially annoying are 
high tones (circular saw. compressed-air drill) and 
automobile horns, the quality of the latter depending 
on the number and strength of overtones. In the 
same class are rough tones and such as sound ir- 
regularly and involve a_ so-called “expectancy 
strain."” The noise by day in rooms where mental 
work is done should not exceed 25 phons. The 
average limit of endurance may perhaps be set at 
about 40 phons. The apparent immunity of the 
urbanite to noise is due less to habituation than to 
overstimulation.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4610. Weyrausch, W. Untersuchungen und Ge- 


danken zur Orientierung von Arthropoden. (Re- 
searches and discussion on orientation in Arthro- 
poda.) Rev. suisse zool., 1936, 43, 455-465.—Here 
are discussed studies on Lastus fuliginosus. These 
ants demonstrate a positive tropism to air currents 
(anemotropism), which outweighs their negative 
phototropism. But one can provoke orientative 
reactions which prevent the tropisms, by placing 
black disks (of practically any size) on a white 
surface.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4611. Wilde, W.S. The role of Jacobson’s organ 
in the feeding reaction of the common garter snake, 
Thamnophis sirtalis sirtalis (Linn.). J. exp. zool., 
1938, 77, 445-464.—The organs of Jacobson are 
structurally part of the olfactory apparatus in air- 
breathing vertebrates; they are a pair of blind sacs 
opening into the median nasal walls. The “strike 
response”’ (a blind forward thrust initiated in the 
experiment by a cotton swab wet with mucus from 
earthworms) was shown to be initiated by the stimu- 
lation of receptors in the organ of Jacobson and the 
associated vomeronasal nerve. The response is 
elicited only when the tongue or the lips come into 
contact with the mucus swab. In tongue contact 
stimulation, the flickering tongue plays a role in 
transporting the stimulating material to the Jacob- 
son's organs.— L. Carmichael (Rochester). 


4612. Williams, C. B. The influence of moon- 
light on the activity of certain nocturnal insects, 
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particularly of the family Noctuidae, as indicated 
by a light trap. Philos. Trans., 1936, No. 537, 357- 
389.—This is a comparison of the capture of insects 
by a light trap during 18 weeks of full moon and 18 
weeks of new moon. The Noctuidae, whose activity 
is greatest around midnight, were captured, on dark 
nights, at a rate triple that of the brighter nights, 
and double that of those nights in which a full moon 
was partially obscured by clouds. The phenomenon 
was poorly demonstrable (if at all) in Coleoptera and 
Aphidia.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4613. Wolcott, G. N. Presence of host keeps 
parasites alive in captivity. Science, 1938, 87, 352.— 
Attempts to ship a wasp ( Larra americana Saussure), 
which parasitizes the mole cricket Scapteriscus 
vicinus Scudder, in unaccompanied colonies failed. 
Later attempts succeeded which differed from the 
earlier ones in that along with the wasps were in- 
cluded a few crickets, although there was no contact 
between parasite and host.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


4614. Wullstein, H. Die erbliche Taubheit. 
(Hereditary deafness.) Med. Klinik, 1937, 33, 1308- 
1310.—Hereditary deafness is a simple recessive 
defect. According to Lenz about every thirtieth 
German carries the concealed determiner. A ma- 
jority of deaf mutes are deafened in fetal life or 
through illness in earliest childhood (Bezold: 50- 
65%). There is no unquestionably certain criterion 
of inherited deafness. Asa rule a whole family must 
be investigated. In cases of hereditary deafness 
pronounced auditory after-effects are often observed 
in hearing tests (symmetrically in both ears in about 
4/5 of the cases, according to Langenbeck). More- 
over, the excitability of the vestibular mechanism is 
almost always impaired.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 4517, 4522, 4530, 4531, 4532, 
tte 4731, 4768, 4769, 4775, 4792, 4885, 
4899. 
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(incl. Attention, Thought) 


4615. Adams, L. Five methods of serial rote 
learni a comparative study. Arch. Psychol., 
N. Y., 1938, No. 221. Pp. 67.—An experiment 
was designed to compare five methods of learning 
serial rote material by trial and error. The materials 
consisted of a five-letter form of Peterson’s rational 
learning test, where numbers from 1 to 5 had to be 
associated with letters A to E; and a punch-board 
maze made up of 10 pairs of holes in which the sub- 
ject had to learn which hole in each pair to punch. 
75 children were subjects. They came for five 
learning sessions separated by a two-weeks interval. 
When the methods are ranked in order from the one 
with least errors to the one with most, they stand: 
going back to the beginning, going back one step, 
correcting the error, not correcting the error, repeat- 
ing the error. This relative rank was maintained on 
both the Peterson test and the punch-board maze. 
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Retention after 10 to 17 days showed no difference 
between the methods.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4616. Bam, L. [The effect of bromine upon 
differential inhibition in monkeys as determined 
by the physical strength of inhibitory stimuli. ] 
Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1937, 47, No. 3, 24-52.—The main 
fact of bromine action is the reinforcement of the 
differential inhibition in strict conformity to the 
intensity of the corresponding inhibitory stimuli, 
irrespective of the analyzer or toward which the 
latter was directed. The necessary dose of bromine 
is proportional to the intensity of the inhibitory 
stimuli and can vary within a wide range.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4617. Barrett, D. M. Memory in relation to 
hedonic tone. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1938, No. 223. 
Pp. 61.—In Part I college women were asked to rate 
for pleasantness and unpleasantness 26 words. 
Each was asked to record all the associations which 
might explain the hedonic tone which had already 
been recorded. Results showed better recall of 
pleasant words. 17 recognized more unpleasant 
than pleasant words. In Part II 30 students were 
asked to check numbers of any of ten adjectives 
which might apply to each of four descriptions of 
unpleasant behavior incidents. From 12 to 48 hours 
later the subjects were tested for recall of the ten 
adjectives. 29 out of 30 remembered more of the 
unpleasant than the pleasant adjectives, demon- 
strating the effectiveness of the mental set as a factor 
influencing recall. Character sketches of pleasant, 
unpleasant, and both pleasant and unpleasant 
behavior incidents were prepared in order to try to 
distinguish between a set involving logical relevancy 
and a set involving emotional congruity. After a 
single sketch, a group of subjects were to check from 
a list of 30 adjectives which were read to them any 
words which might apply to the characterizations in 
question. 48 hours later the subjects were tested 
for the recall and recognition of the adjectives on 
the list. A possible relationship between a theory 
of set, the Gestalt concept of Pragnanz, and the 
term repression is suggested—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 


4618. Biel, W. C. The effect of early inanition 
upon maze learning in the albino rat. Comp. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 15, No. 2. Pp. 33.—A 
multiple-T maze and a U maze were used with 4 
groups of 45 rats each. 3 of the groups were controls 
that developed under normal feeding conditions 
until 30 days of age. The experimental group, from 
24 hours after birth until 30 days of age, was allowed 
only sufficient food to maintain life. Motivation in 
the control groups was at a different level for each 
group. The results indicate that the inanition used 
produces no decrease in learning ability when this is 
measured either by completed learning or by progress 
through 30 and 40 trials for the two mazes respec- 
tively —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


4619. Britt, S. H. Learning and retention (in 
educational broadcasting). Jn Marsh, C. S., Educa- 
tional Broadcasting 1936. Chicago: Univ. Chicago 
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Press, 1937. Pp. 236-244.—Adequate learning 
means insight, effort, and recitation, integrated with 
such factors as contiguity, reward, and pattern 
forming. Adequate remembering depends on the 
same factors and also upon attention to transfer 
of training, interference (‘‘retroactive’’) effects, 
and the shape of the forgetting curve. Certain 
unique factors in educational broadcasting, such as 
the listener's mental set, environment, and other 
interests, mean that educational programs should 
contain a great deal of illustrative and entertaining 
material. The fact that radio speakers are limited 
to only vocal language (speech) suggests four addi- 
tional variables for improvement: voice culture, 
speaker prestige, choice of words, and meaning 
harmonious with pre-existing attitudes of listeners. 
—S. H. Britt (George Washington). 


4620. Burns, Z. H. The effect of motivation on 
changes in variability during practice. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1938, 29, 202-214.—Two groups of 43 
matched college students practiced code substitution 
and addition for 30 5-minute periods during 6 weeks. 
One group was normally motivated and the other 
was given the additional motivation of knowledge 
of results and competition. With addition, the effect 
of added motivation on the average score and on the 
variability of scores was negligible. With code 
writing, it is concluded that added motivation 
produced higher average scores and lessened the 
reduction in variability during practice. This is 
interpreted as evidence that added motivation 
stimulates most strongly those initially high in code 
writing. All the conclusions are based on measures 
of relative variability and ratios of change in such 
measures of relative variability as practice pro- 
gressed.— A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4621. Carr, H.A. Part I of symposium on the law 
of effect. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 191-199.—This 
first paper in the round table presents a number of 
questions that have been formulated and elaborated 
for discussion, such as the general question whether 
the law of effect should be taken as an empirical law 
which attempts merely to state the objective relation 
between food and shock and the selection and elimi- 
nation of responses, and whether Thorndike did not 
so intend it, rather than as an explanatory law. Also, 
are there not many explanatory laws of effect 
rather than one, depending in part on the level of 
explanation which satisfies the particular formulator, 
i.e. whether physical, biochemical, physiological, 
psychological, metaphysical, etc.? Is there such 
a thing at present as a final and complete explana- 
tion? Should not explanations be evaluated in 
terms of their purpose, i.e. in terms of their empirical 
truth, or their predictive value, or their value in 
systematization of concepts? Can such an ambigu- 
ous criterion as “‘objectivity’’ be used to affirm the 
superiority of any particular mode of explanation?— 


A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


4622. Cook, T. W. Whole and four part learning 
thirty-two unit spider mazes. J. exp. Psychol., 
1938, 22, 439-450.—‘'For 3 experienced subjects 
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learning spider mazes first trial differences between 
the relative economy of whole (32 unit) and 4 part 
learning were slight. For later trials part learning 
was in general strikingly superior to whole learning in 
errors and slightly superior in time. . . . The chief 


factor of advantage for the part method is dis- 
proportionate increase in difficulty of 32 unit pat- 
terns over 8 unit patterns, and the chief ‘factor of 
disadvantage’ the difficulty of combining the parts. 

. Practice had little or no influence upon the 
relative economy of part and whole procedure, within 
the experiment.”—H. W. 


the limits of Karn 


(Pittsburgh). 


4623. Culler, E. A. Part IV of symposium on the 
law of effect. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 206-211.— 
Culler points out that the law of effect has nothing 
to do with laying down the primary pattern of 
behavior, but rather with reinforcement of certain 
parts of the original design to the exclusion of others. 
Patterns of excitation persist for a time and hence 
have back effects. The law therefore has two phases: 
(1) when any activity eventuates in a more favorable 
state, widespread changes, causing re-enactment of 
the act, help fixate it; (2) when an activity eventuates 
in a less favorable state, the resulting negative re- 
actions disrupt the pattern of that activity. With 
regard to the nature of scientific explanation, a 
hierarchy of levels is suggested, all being mechanistic, 
from mentalistic to atomic, with the physiological 
preferred.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

4624. Dashiell, J. F. Part V of symposium on the 
law of effect. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 212-214.— 
Dashiell states that the divergences among psy- 
chologists in their explanations arise when the law of 
effect is assumed to be a law of affect, i.e. of conscious 
consequences. He also points out that Carr's state- 
ment (that psychological explanations may be as 
legitimate as physiological ones) holds, provided 
“‘psychological”’ is not understood as merely limited 
to “‘experiential,’’ such as the ‘“‘pleasantness-un- 
pleasantness"’ explanation. He also points out that, 
where shock for right responses causes learning, it 
may not be the shock effect but the pointing-a- 
right-path-to-the-objective effect which is efficacious. 
This would be more true with the more highly or- 
ganized forms of behavior.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


4625. Dimitroff, M. Eidetismul si importanta sa 
psihologica si pedagogica. (Eidetism and its psy- 
chological and pedagogical importance.) Anal. 
Psihol., 1937, 4, 160-176.—Eidetic images differ 
from hallucinatory phenomena. They show them- 
selves as pictures, and have a different motivation. 
They are inoffensive and suggestive. An analysis 
is given of Jaensch’s theory, which is accepted with 
reservation. Eidetic images can be classified as 
optic, auditory, etc. There are also voluntary, 
spontaneous, active, and latent types of eidetism. 
kidetic images are not pathological, but in certain 
cases of frequent and intense eidetism pathological 
symptoms also appear. Certain educational con- 
sequences of eidetism are considered— N. Mar- 
ginean (Cluj, Rumania). 
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4626. Freeman, G. L. Studies in the psycho. 
physiology of transfer: II. The relation of bilatera| 
“fatigue” effects to period of work. J. Psychol, 
1938, 5, 281-283.—Interpolating 2% or 5 min. of 
tapping with the left hand between two 24-min. 
intervals of tapping with the right hand is shown to 
cause a statistically significant decrement in the taps 
during the test interval following the interpolation. 
It is considered significant that a relatively larger 
decrement exists for 24% min. than for 5 min. of 
left-finger work (— 29.2 vs. — 35.6 taps). Irradia- 
tion effects at the spinal level are suggested as a 
possible explanation of this relationship.—J. Mc). 
Hunt (Brown). 


4627. Freeman, G. L. Studies in the psycho- 
physiology of transfer: III. Bilateral practice effects 
in normal and mirror writing. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 
285-289.—The effects of practicing for 10 min. 
forward or backward writing movements with one 
hand on the backward or forward script of the other 
hand was measured in 3 subjects (1 left-handed, 1 
right-handed, and 1 ambidextrous). The results 
show 3 statistically non-significant trends: (1) the 
amount of bilateral transfer is greater from practice 
of a reverse movement rather than from practice in 
the same direction, (2) the preferred hand gains 
most by reverse practice in the non-preferred hand, 
and (3) the backward direction of writing in either 
hand gains more from bilateral practice than does 
writing in the forward direction. The first finding 
is considered primarily a phenomenon of spinal 
irradiation and due to contralateral spread during 
the practice period, but individual differences 
referable to handedness of the subjects suggest the 
importance of cerebral dominance. While an 
irradiation theory of transfer is favored, the question 
of cerebral vs. spinal effects is left open.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 


4628. Gantt, V. [Adaptation to a conditioned 
reflex pattern.] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, 
No. 1-2, 423-438.—In three normal dogs, subjected 
to alternation of two stimuli (evoking conditioned 
reflexes of different size according to the quantity of 
food reinforcement) the author found that the animal 
reacted to the same stimulus by alternately strong 
and weak responses as it formerly reacted to the two 
separate stimuli. Apparently the ability to become 
conditioned to a change of intensity in the series 
requires both an extremely simple series and a fairly 
reactive and strong nervous system.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


4629. Gibbons, C. C. A comparison of Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson test scores and teachers’ estimates. 
Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 710—-712.—Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son tests were given to 114 children in grades 7-12 
and the resulting I1Q’s compared with the IQ's 
estimated by their 7 teachers. The group with 
highest 1Q’s were underestimated, the group with 
lowest IQ’s were overestimated, and the average 
group was overestimated as often as it was under- 
estimated, so that the mean was approximately 
correct. The average error was about 10 points for 
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all groups, but least for the average group. Four 
of the teachers were most inaccurate in regard to the 
superior children, two with the dull, and one with the 
average.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

4630. Gozzano, M. Osservazioni sul reattivo di 
frasi assurde. (Observations on the reaction to 
absurd sentences.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1938, 34, 
3-18.—358 children with CA 8 to over 13 were 
presented with a series of absurd and logical sen- 
tences, and were asked to explain the absurdity of 
each sentence. The percent of correct responses 
increased with age. Suggestibility in finding ab- 
surdities in the logical statements decreased with age. 
On the basis of the types of responses, the statements, 
both absurd and logical, were ranked in order of 
difficulty. The article includes a discussion of the 
development of intelligence in children.—T. M. Abel 
(Trade Extension Classes, New York City). 


4631. Herman, K. [External inhibition with 
respect to age.] Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1937, 47, No. 3, 
52-60.—External stimuli do not always inhibit the 
conditioned reaction, but may even induce an in- 
crease of it. External inhibition is most pronounced 
when an external pain stimulus is applied. The 
younger the subjects are the more distinct and 
profound are the phenomena of external inhibition. — 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4632. Hilgard, E.R. A summary and evaluation 
of alternative procedures for the construction of 
Vincent curves. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 282—297.— 
“The Vincent curve procedure is designed for the 


averaging of individual performance curves in order 
to reveal the form of the learning function when 
learning continues to a criterion of mastery. The 
chief revisions of the original Vincent procedure are 
those of Hunter and of Kjerstad. Hunter’s procedure 
has been supplemented with different methods of 
weighting individual scores by Loucks and by Hil- 


gard and Campbell. Kjerstad’s method has been 
modified by Bills and by Melton. Each procedure 
arrives at different sets of values from the same data. 
In order to choose between the various alternatives, 
the following desiderata are suggested: (1) as much 
of the data as possible should enter into the calcula- 
tions, thus assuring maximal reliability; (2) artifacts 
due to the criteria of mastery should be eliminated; 
and (3) individual performances should be weighted 
systematically before they enter into the determina- 
tion of the composite curve. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the different procedures are 
considered in the light of these characteristics of a 
desirable practice. While no one method is indorsed 
for all purposes, recommendations are made and 
precautions indicated.’’—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4633. Holst, E. v. Vom Wesen der Ordnung im 
Zentralnervensystem. (The nature of the organiza- 
tion of the central nervous system.) Naturwissen- 
schaften, 1937, 25, 625-631; 641-647.—On the basis 
of experiments with earthworms, eels, centipedes, 
and fishes, the author concludes that the central co- 
ordination does not rest on a mechanism of chain 
reflexes. The reflex is only an additional attribute 
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of active central powers, not the fundamental pro- 
cess. Co-ordination is not rigid, but changeable and 
progressive. Its plasticity depends on an inner 
organization. The arrangement of cells and fibers 
is important, but is not the only determining factor. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4634. Howells, T. H. A study of ability to recog- 
nize faces. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 33, 124- 
127.—A test of ability to recognize faces was 
constructed in which subjects were asked to identify, 
from a group of portraits on a chart, persons whose 
photographs were previously seen on cards. The 
number of correct identifications constituted the 
score. The data indicated that women are perhaps 
superior to men in the test; that sales people are 
superior to students and farm people; that fraternity 
people are perhaps superior to non-fraternity 
people. Masking the lower part of the face in the 
pictures lowered the scores more than masking the 
upper face. Subjects who were superior in remember- 
ing and naming details of the photographs were not 
superior in identification —C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


4635. Hu, C. N. The effects of brain injury upon 
retentiveness in the rat. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 
267-304.—Four groups of animals, two normal 
and two operated, were trained on an 8—cul-de-sac 
maze. After 40 days’ retention all the animals were 
required to relearn the same maze; animals in one 
of the normal and operated groups learned a second 
maze during the retention period. The operated 
groups required three times as much practice for 
learning as the two normal groups, but required 
six times as much practice for relearning the same 
maze by all measures, irrespective of interpolated 
training. The significant correlation between the 
extent of lesion and relearning for operated group II 
(.65 + .08 for errors) tends to indicate a mass rela- 
tionship between the amount of cortical tissue 
available and the retentive function. In the inter- 
polated learning activity, the operated group con- 
sumed a larger portion of the allotted 40-day interval 
and required two and a half times more effort in the 
interpolated maze than the parallel normal group. 
Arguments are advanced against the current theory 
of synaptic connections of memory traces in favor of 
the mass action of the cerebral cortex in retention as 
proposed by Lashley.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4636. Hunter, W. S. An experiment on the 
disinhibition of voluntary responses. J/. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 22, 419-428.—In a series of studies 
on the conditioned finger withdrawal response the 
author demonstrated that such stimuli as the 
presentation of a ‘‘NO” card or a telephoned com- 
mand “Don’t lift your finger,”’ exerted an inhibitory 
effect upon a normal excitatory light stimulus in that 
the inhibitions could be inhibited and the original 
finger withdrawal consequently brought forth. The 
manner in which such findings throw light upon the 
essential nature of voluntary activity is discussed.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
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4637. Ivanov-Smolensky, A. G. [A peculiar 
kind of disinhibition in the brain.] Fiziol. Zh. 
S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 162—171.—Temporal 
disinhibition leads to the compensation of one motor 
reaction by another, following the functional- 
genetical principle. It can be observed as follows: 
(1) The inhibition of unconditioned reflexes—dis- 
inhibition of primitive, rudimentary, archaic forms 
of the unconditioned reflex activity. (2) Inhibition 
of cortical activity, and the disinhibition of un- 
conditioned reflexes. (3) Inhibition of the later 
acquired conditioned connections—disinhibition of 
those that were formed earlier—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4638. Kellogg, W. N., & Walker, E. L. An 
analysis of the bilateral transfer of conditioning in 
dogs, in terms of the frequency, amplitude, and 
latency of the responses. /. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 
253-265.—Three mongrel dogs were trained, by 
means of the buzz-shock technique, to lift the right 
forepaw; the CR was then extinguished, and next 
reconditioned. After reconditioning, the shock was 
transferred to the left foot. Frequency of the CR's 
tended to correlate most consistently with their 
other characteristics, latency the least consistently. 
The intercorrelations were reasonably high and 
positive between frequency, amplitude, and the stage 
of training. Correlations between latency and the 
other measures were uniformly negative for re- 
conditioning, but mostly positive for the original 
conditioning of either forepaw. The same animal 


tended to persist in the same general mode of re- 


sponse. Even in latency, although there are differ- 
ences between the sides, each subject has his own 
characteristic rate of movement.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

4639. Lorge, I. Intelligence and intellectual 
difficulty (in educational broadcasting). Jn Marsh, 
C. §S., Educational Broadcasting 1936. Chieago: 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 244-249.—‘“The 
psychology of intelligence is properly centered in the 
listener, and the psychology of intellectual difficulty 
is properly centered in the broadcaster.” Two 
learning experiments concerning “‘power’’ and “‘time”’ 
are described. The broadcaster “ought to pian pro- 
grams so that: (1) the rate of presentation of 
materials is adjusted to the age of his audience; (2) 
the materials of the broadcast are limited to relatively 
single coherent units per period; (3) the review of 
each unit in a continuous sequence of broadcast 
is clearly and definitely made; (4) the rate of speak- 
ing is slowed down; (5) unco-ordinated discussions, 
as such, are minimized because of possible attendant 
confusions.""—S. H. Britt (George Washington). 


4640. Lungu, C. Raportul dintre inteligenta si 
starea de nutritie. (Relation between intelligence 
and nutrition.) Bul. Soc. Psihol. med. Sibiu, 1937, 
4, 56-60.—Defective nutrition, when continued 
for a long time, begins to affect intelligence.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4641. Mathews, C. O. Comparison of methods 
of study for immediate and delayed recall. J. educ. 
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Psychol., 1938, 29, 101-106.—Pupils from grades 
9 to 12 studied a prose passage for 25 minutes, using 
one of three methods: (1) study without note-taking 
or underlining; (2) underlining text; (3) outlining 
during study. A 15-minute test of memory for 
details and understanding of logical organization 
was given immediately after the study period and 
again after one month. No difference between 
immediate recall scores was statistically reliable, but 
the largest scores for factual memory and for the 
reproduction of logical organization occurred with 
study method (1). The same direction of difference 
was found in the one-month retest.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


4642. Muenzinger, K. F. Part VI of symposium 
on the law of effect. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 215 
218.—While agreeing with Carr in the main, Muen- 
zinger nevertheless insists on explanatory simplicity, 
and on the same law of learning for both rats and 
humans. He suggests as the first half of a general 
empirical law of effect the following statement: 
“Not only does a successful response itself tend to be 
repeated, but also the contiguous responses before 
and after it.’ The second half of the law would 
read: ‘‘Failure tends to vary a response and also the 
contiguous responses before and after it.’ He 
recognizes in addition certain special empirical laws 
of effect, such as “Any condition after the point 
of choice which tends to make the animal pause at 
the point of choice also tends to facilitate learning.” 
—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


4643. Ohwaki, Y. Experimentelle Beitriige zur 
Lehre vom Vorstellungsverlauf bei aufgabefreiem 
Bewusstsein. (Experimental contributions to the 
doctrine of the course of ideas in the task-free con- 
sciousness.) Tohoku psychol. Fol., 1938, 5, 175-198 
—If ideas of our experiences in childhood reproduced 
in the third phase of consciousness are a part of our 
psychological ego, then the ideas must always have 
the same content, even when reproduced at different 
times. To test this hypothesis, four subjects were 
observed on seven days a week apart. Only one 
subject could reproduce such ideas on more than two 
different days. These ideas were always about 
certain experiences of the subject’s childhood life.— 
Y. Ohwaks (Sendai). 


4644. Patten, E. F. The influence of distribution 
of repetitions on certain rote learning phenomena. 
J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 359-374.—16 series of nonsense 
syllables of 16 syllables each were learned by 16 
college students, half by massed practice and half 
by distributed practice, for pay. Under conditions 
of distributed practice: the learning was more rapid 
as judged by the mean number of repetitions per 
series to produce complete learning; the curve of 
difficulty was lower (fewer errors per syllable) for 
all except the first syllable, and the difference be- 
tween the curves was greatest at the portion of 
maximum height, least at the first syllable, and 
intermediate at the terminal syllable; the ratio of 
mean number of repetitions required to learn the 
4 syilables in positions of maximal difficulty (es- 
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pecially syllables 10, 11, 12, 13) to the mean num- 
ber required for the first three syllables is greater 
than for massed practice; the mean number of 
correctly recalled syllables is greater; the mean 
number of repetitions required for complete relearn- 
ing was slightly greater; there are fewer anticipatory 
intrusions during distributed practice and during 
recall following it; and there are fewer backward 
displacements.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

4645. Pavlovski, A. K voprosu o tvorchestve v 
starosti. (Contribution to the question of creative 
ability in old age.) Altersprobleme, 1937, 1, 38-45.— 
Individuals who have been creative in their old age 
are mentioned (Moses, Kant, Garibaldi, Edison, 
Rockefeller, etc.). The statement is made that 
brain size is increased by function, and the high 
brain weights of Gauss, Kant, Turgenev, and others 
are cited. A brief review of current beliefs regarding 
the aging process is given, emphasis being placed on 
arteriosclerosis and endocrine changes. Recom- 
mendations for the hygiene of old age (diet, daily 
regimen) are drawn from the lives of Tolstoi, Darwin, 
and Pavlov.—L. J. Stone (Sarah Lawrence). 

4646. Petrova, M. K. [Acad. I. P. Pavlov’s 
point of view on the mechanism of genesis of 
excitation-explosion and the ultraparadoxical phase. | 
Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 294-301. 
There exists no sufficient basis for the spatial dis- 
tribution of the processes of inhibition and excitation, 
and they can be in one cortical center. The differ- 
ence between some displays of the excitation process 


is the result of pathological changes of that process 
determined by the special experimental conditions.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4647. Piéron, H. [The method of conditioned 
reactions in the investigation of problems of mem- 
ory.] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 302- 
307.—The method of conditioned reflexes permits a 
quantitative investigation of memory in different 
animals by defining the speed of the mnemonic 
fixing of conditioned connections (the optional 
interval of fixation) and the speed of the spontaneous 
disappearance of the traces of these connections or 
the speed of forgetting. The author proposes def- 
inite time constants for a ‘‘scale of mnemonic time” 
depending on the properties of the given animal.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4648. Podkopaev, N. A. [The characteristics of 
the higher nervous activity of an aged dog. ] Fiziol. 
Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 308-333.—In 
old dogs the fundamental functional properties of 
nerve cells are changed in both the inhibitory and 
the excitatory process. The decrease of normal 
lability is marked, together with the appearance of 
inertia, the last mostly in the inhibitory process.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4649. Primoff, E. Backward and forward as- 
sociation as an organizing act in serial and in paired 
associate learning. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 375-395.— 
A serial list (A-B-C-D) was easier to learn than a 
chained series (A-B, B-C) or paired associates (A-B, 
C-D). There was some transfer from paired as- 
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sociates to serial lists. Interference occurred when 
the same element was encountered in different 
contexts. Backward associations were found, and 
they inhibited learning in chained series. A concept 
of association as an organizing act is presented.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4650. Prorokov, I. R. [On the “wearing out” 
of nerve cells.] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, 
No. 1-2, 336-342.—The method of conditioned 
reflexes can show the high reactivity of the cortex 
elements. The cases cited by the author show a 
quick loss of reactive ability, which is restored by 
using new stimuli evoking the activity of unused 
nerve cells—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4651. Rieti, E. Un nuovo metodo per l’esame 
collettivo degli scolari dagli 8 ai 18 anni. (A new 
method for group testing of pupils from 8 to 18 
years old.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1937, 33, 188- 
192.—The author suggests group tests of intelligence 
which he feels are more complete and less one-sided 
than those of Meili and Dearborn. He presents tests 
which measure memory, attention, emotionality, 
and intelligence, and which include both oral and 
visual modes of presentation. The material has 
not as yet been worked out or applied —T. M. Abel 
(Trade Extension Classes, New York City). 


4652. Rosenthal, J.S. [The conditioned reflexes 
in dogs deprived of one hemisphere. II.] Arkh. 
biol. Nauk, 1937, 47, No. 3, 47-52.—The removal 
of the right cerebral hemisphere in a dog provoked a 
more difficult skin-reflex differentiation, the cortex 
activity being much lower on the decorticated side.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4653. Rosenthal, J. S. [The conditioned motor 
alimen reflex in dogs without the motor or skin 
analyzer. | Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 
345-—351.—The formation of the conditioned motor 
reflex in dogs after the resection of the motor area 
was established successfully. The vicarious forma- 
tion of reflexes can be understood if the disseminated 
cortex elements are considered.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4654. Sharp, A. A. An experimental test of 
Freud’s doctrine of the relation of hedonic tone to 
memory revival. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 395-418. 
—Freud assumes that unpleasant experiences are 
less likely to be revived than are neutral experiences 
and neutral experiences less likely than pleasant 
experiences. The study was designed to test this 
assumption. Both normal and _ psychoneurotic 
subjects were used. An attempt was made to 
employ memory materials which conformed to 
Freud's conception of pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness. The recall data are essentially alike for both 
normal and abnormal subjects. The unacceptable 
material showed repression at the end of a 2-day 
interval, and the amount thereof did not change 
thereafter. The acceptable material exhibited a 
slight amount of repression for the 2-day interval, 
and showed reminiscence for 9- and 16-day intervals. 
—A. A. Sharp (Chicago). 
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4655. Shumiazkaya, R. [Spontaneous fluctua- 
tions of excitability in the brain cortex in hysterical 
children. ] Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1937, 47, No. 3, 18-23. 
—Spontaneous fluctuations of the conditioned- 
reflex activity are invariably noted in hysterical chil- 
dren, and because of these the conditioned reflexes 
become irregular and unstable. These fluctuations 
result in a disturbance of the function of the hemi- 
spheres and in phasic fluctuations. The alterations 
and fluctuations of the conditioned-reflex activity 
correspond to the behavior peculiarities of hysterical 
children, involving instability and inadequacy of 
their reactions.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4656. Skaggs, E. B. Effects of training on indi- 
vidual differences: Series II. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 
18, 357-—366.—30 subjects (20 men and 10 women) 
practiced for 10 consecutive weeks on three line- 
drawing tasks which varied in complexity. When 
initial and final coefficients of variation were com- 
pared a decrease in individual differences was 
shown; when initial and final interquartile differ- 
ences were compared, an increase was found. 
Comparison of the results of the present study with 
those of a previous one (see XI: 2671) indicate that 
different conclusions may result according to whether 
efficiency is measured in terms of time-units or 
work-units. Differences in the complexity of the 
tasks used have little bearing on the effects of prac- 
tice on individual differences.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

4657. Susukita, T. Ein Versuch tiber die Analyse 
der Bedingungen bei einigen ausserordentlichen 
Reproduktionen. (An attempt to analyze the 
conditions of some unusual reproductions.) Tohoku 
psychol. Fol., 1938, 5, 145-174.—The author has 
collected reproductions in such situations as dreams, 
hypnosis, imprisonment, falling asleep, dying, in- 
toxication, and crystal-gazing. A common condition 
is found in all such cases: the consciousness of the 
subject is freed from outward stimuli, and heightened 
clarity of images results — 7. Susukita (Sendai). 

4658. Thorndike, E. L. Part III of symposium 
on the law of effect. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 204— 
205.—Thorndike attacks Carr's suggestion that the 
ways in which the after-effect of a mental connection 
work back upon it are multifarious. He suggests a 
single explanatory factor which can account for all 
the positive phenomena of the law of effect, namely: 
“any modifiable connection becomes much stronger 
if it or its accompaniments or after-effects evokes the 
confirming reaction.’’"—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


4659. Tolman, E.C. Part II of symposium on the 
law of effect. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 200-203.— 
Tolman answers Carr's general questions in the 
affirmative, particularly the one to the effect that 
food and shock do determine to a large extent the 
final product of the selective and eliminative process. 
But he presents further empirical facts concerning 
the ways in which the final situation can be brought 
about which he thinks should form an important 
part of the empirical laws of learning. These are: 
the occurrence of “‘latent learning,” the increased 
errors resulting from removal or reduction of in- 
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centives, and the possibility of establishment of 
alternative habit systems, all of which require a 
broadening of the law of effect to include “expecta. 
tion sets” or hypotheses.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


4660. Town, C. H. Research studies from the 
Psychological Clinic of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Buffalo and Erie County. I. The intelligence 
quotient. II. A comparative study of United States 
white, United States negro, Polish and Italian 
groups. Buffalo: Children’s Aid Society, 1938, 
Pp. 20. $0.25.—Investigation of the results of 
intelligence tests given to 844 persons who had been 
examined from 2 to 7 times gave little support to 
the hypothesis of the constancy of the intelligence 
quotient. Irregular and unpredictable types of 
mental growth were found among the individuals 
studied. A comparison was made of the United 
States, Polish, Italian, and negro groups according 
to the proportion in each of feeble-minded, behavior 
problems, institutional cases, and _ illegitimacy — 
M. Keller (Brown). 

4661. Ukhtomsky, A. A. [On conditioned refiex 
action.] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 
379-385.—The author brings together two main 
physiological principles, the common pathway and 
the formation of conditioned reflexes. Here can be 
observed the role of the animal’s motor behavior in 
relation to the evolution and enrichment of the 
receptive function with respect to environment. 
The receptive range of the animal is a product of 
its behavior and current tendencies—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

4662. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les Mollusques. Les gastéropodes perceurs de 
coquilles. (Instinct and intelligence in mollusks. 
The boring gastropods.) Mém. Mus. Hist. nat. 
Belg., 1936, 3, 387-394.—Pelseneer, noting that 
gastropods normally pierce their victims at the level 
of the genital gland, set up as the criterion for boring 
errors perforations outside this region. Verlaine, 
in order to study learning in Natica, correlated the 
number of correct perforations with the age of the 
borer (determined by the size of the hole). The 
correlation was found to be positive; the author took 
this to prove the existence of the learning process. 
He added that while we do not here discover any- 
thing new concerning the complexity of instinctive 
tendencies, we can recognize the reality of the 
discriminative functions in the general behavior of 
the borer.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4663. Watson, B. The similarity factor in transfer 
and inhibition. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 145-157. 
—tThis is a study of the relationship between the 
similarity of an original and an interpolated learning 
task and the degree of negative and positive pro- 
active and retroactive transfer. As the first task, 
cards were sorted into 16 compartments labeled with 
2-place numbers, and after a 3-minute rest during 
which the positions of 0, 4, 8, 12, or 16 numbers were 
shifted or 4, 8, 12, or 16 letters were substituted for 
numbers, the cards were sorted again. Three minutes 
after the second sorting, the S’s sorted cards with the 
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original arrangement of numbers. The transfer from 
the original to the interpolated learning was positive 
in every instance except that in which the positions of 
all 16 numbers were shifted. The amount of positive 
transfer decreased as the number of shifted numbers 
increased, but remained constant as the number of 
substitutions of letvers for numbers increased. 
Retroactive inhibition increased as the number of 
shifted numbers increased from 0 to 16 and decreased 
as the second task involved a progressively greater 
number of letters. Certain data suggest that some 
subjects did not learn the two patterns as separate 
units, but organized each into a comprehensive pat- 
tern which involved both. The results are accounted 
for in terms of a similarity factor and a compatibility 
factor.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4664. Watson, W. E. Immediate recall of words 
in relation to changes in pulse. J. Psychol., 1938, 
5, 351-358.—Records of the pulse rate of 38 college 
men and 20 college women obtained before, after, 
and during the learning of and during the recall of 
20 pairs of words showed no consistent relations with 
the learning records of the group as a whole. But 
those subjects who performed above the mean in 
learning exhibited increased pulse rates during 
learning and recall as compared with the preceding 
control period. The pulse rates of the poorer learners 
remained nearly constant. Better learners among 
the men had a high initial pulse rate, but better 
learners among the women had a low initial pulse 
rate. Pulse rate accompanying words learned did 
not differ from that accompanying words omitted 
or recorded incorrectly. —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4665. Wilkins, W. L. Pituitary dwarfism and 
intelligence. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 305—317.— 
The author reviews the known facts regarding the 
etiology of dwarfism, and reports the results of test- 
ing 30 of the inhabitants of the Midget Village in the 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. The 
Otis self-administering test of mental ability was 
first given; individual Stanford-Binet examinations 
were administered to 6 persons. The mean Otis IQ 
for the 19 men was 80; for the 11 women it was 78. 
The chronological ages ranged from 21 to 55 years. 
The Stanford-Binet [Q's ranged from 65 to 116, with 
a mean of 97. The Willoughby revision of the 
Thurstone personality schedule was administered. 
Scores ranged from 1 to 50. The mean was 16.9. 
The observed maladjustment of the group is thus 
substantiated by the test scores, but the environ- 
mental conditions which make the intelligence test 
results of questionable validity doubtless affect 
also the personality ratings—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4666. Woodrow, H. The relation between abili- 
ties and improvement with practice. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1938, 29, 215-—230.—The purpose was to 
determine the effect of practice on the factor loadings 
of a number of tests and to identify the factors upon 
which gain scores depend. 56 college students 
practiced 7 tests for 39 days: horizontal adding, 
substitution, spot-pattern test, anagrams, cancella- 
tion with multiple instruction, length estimation, 
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and making gates. In addition, 9 end-tests were 
given before and after the practice: Thorndike 
CAVD, Otis advanced examination, analogies, form 
analogies, artificial language, mental multiplication, 
making crosses, 3-digit cancellation. Nine factors 
were obtained by Thurstone’s centroid method, and 
the transformation matrix was calculated by the 
graphic method. The major conclusions are: (1) 
practice usually changes the factor loadings of a 
test; (2) there is a tendency for the loading with 
factor I, or for the average r with four “‘intelligence”’ 
tests, to be smaller in the case of final scores than 
initial scores; (3) there is no sign of a general improve- 
ment factor, that is, a factor common to the gain 
scores of all the practice tests; (4) gain scores fluctu- 
ate directly with final scores but inversely with 
initial scores, and the loading of the gain score 
therefore follows closely the loading of the final 
score; (5) although no factor common to a majority 
of the gain scores was found, several factors show 
loadings with gain scores of more than one test. 
All these conclusions are discussed and analyzed in 
detail.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


[See also abstracts 4467, 4520, 4532, 4685, 4702, 
4751, 4827, 4915, 5007, 5026, 5038, 5048, 5057, 
5068, 5080. ] 
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4667. Andrieu, E., & Fréchinos, G. Contribution 
a l’étude des effets physiologiques du travail muscu- 
laire de longue durée. (Physiological effects of 
prolonged muscular work.) Travail hum., 1938, 6, 
11-37.—The subject rode a bicycle ergometer which 
drove an electric generator and recorded electrically, 
while the basal metabolism was measured by col- 
lecting expired air through a mask. The approximate 
work was 900 kilogram-meters per minute. Results 
included the following: an increase in pulmonary 
ventilation was marked in all subjects; there was an 
increase in vital capacity; consumption of oxygen 
and exhalation of carbon dioxide were increased, 
more noticeably after fatigue; oxygen depth became 
less important with the progress of exercise; there 
was a reduction of cardiac acceleration after exercise; 
the time to return to normal varies from 1 to 3% 
hours.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4668. Barcroft, J. The development of respiration 
inthe mammal. Scientia, Milano, 1938, 63, 76-83.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4669. Barnes, R. M., & Mandell, M. E. A study 
of rhythm in hand motions. Soc. Adv. Mgmt. J., 
1938, 3, 107-111; 116.—This is a study of the effects 
on fatigue and efficiency of making regular cycles 
of hand motions in rhythmical form. The assigned 
task was that of cafrying an electrode clockwise 
around a path the shape of a right triangle, and 
inserting the electrode in 44-inch holes in thin metal 
plates at the vertices of the triangle. The holes were 
opened for 2/5 sec. at regular intervals, with 90 
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insertions per minute as the maximum possible. 
After a practice period of 4% hour, the operators 
worked for nine 44-hour periods on nine days in a 
three-weeks period. The first six work periods were 
on three different temporal patterns, and periods 
7, 8, and 9 were used as test cases, period 8 differing 
from the other two by a reduced time between the 
second and third holes in each cycle. The result 
was that the 7th and 9th holes were performed 
according to the rhythmical pattern, and the 8th 
hole in regular form. The conclusions were: (1) 
operators preferred the regular method, and missed 
less holes during that period than during the rhyth- 
mical ones; (2) the rhythmical method was more 
fatiguing than the regular one, since each cycle 
meant a new start.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


4670. Bierens de Haan, J. A., & Heubel, F. 
Uber Futtervorliebe bei Affen und ‘die Bestimmung 
ihrer Grisse und Stiirke. (Food preference in apes 
and the determination of its extent and strength.) 
Z. Morph. Okol. Tiere, 1938, 34, 89-120.—In the case 
of six apes of three different groups, it was possible 
to set up preference series for seven different kinds of 
food in each individual case and also for general 
food preference. In one series the amount of the less 
preferred food was doubled (test of voraciousness) ; 
in another the better food was made more difficult 
to obtain (test of convenience) ; and finally the better 
food was covered temporarily and the strength of the 
preference in memory was tested. Also studied was 
the question whether and how the better food was 
sought when the less preferred food was found and the 


animal might know that the better food was nearby. 
The results are also evaluated characterologically 
from the points of view of voraciousness and selec- 
tiveness, as well as motor and sensory disposition.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4671. Bragg, A. N. Selection of food in Paramec- 
ium caudatum. Physiol. Zéol., 1936, 9, 433-442.— 
The investigator observed the digestive vacuoles of 
these paramecia after having added to the culture 
a bit of carmine, and in some cases hemoglobin 
powder or neutral red. P. caudatum has little selec- 
tive ability (much less than P. trichinum), for the 
vacuoles were seen to contain considerable carmine. 
— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

4672. Canella, M. F. 
pensiero di Schopenhauer. (Biological truths in the 
ideas of Schopenhauer.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1938, 34, 40-53.—A discussion of Schopenhauer's 
concept of the “Wille zum Leben” in relation to the 
biological concepts of teleological vitalism.—T. M. 
Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New York City). 

4673. Cathcart, E. P. [The significance of 
appetite.) Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 
194—-200.—The well-known notion of “appetite” 
indicates a physiological need. Certain combinations 
of foodstufis are apparently instinctively adopted, 
but there is an excellent physiological reason, viz., 
the prevention of any gross disturbance of the acid- 
base balance in the organism. The choosing of diet 
in animals corresponds to this principle. The menu 
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of Scotch families compared with Viennese families 
with the same income displays a remarkably smal| 
difference in the choice of food.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


4674. Chalissov, M. A., Wolfson, N. M., & 
Arutjunov, D. N. [On the biochemical blood 
changes in emotions. IV.] Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 
1937, No. 5, 3-10.—The catalase, sugar, and 
cholesterin contents of blood were investigated 
before and after emotion. They were found to be 
labile, registering the presence of emotion even when 
an exterior display could not be observed. The 
vegetative nervous system reacts en masse to 
emotional stimuli, but the differentiation of emotion 
is regulated by the cortex.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 


4675. Cherman, L. [Normal values of chronaxy 
of muscles of the lower limbs. ] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. 
R., 1936, 20, 475-481.—Data were obtained from 264 
workers in good health. The range of chronaxy 
values for six different muscles is given.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


4676. Choulman, E. [Effect on the nervous 
system of increased external temperature.] Fiziol. 
Zh. S. S. S. R., 1936, 20, 451-460.—The amplitude 
of the knee reflex increased slightly at the end of the 
day when working at temperatures from 25-29° C. 
Stronger stimulation tends to inhibit the reflex at 
high temperatures. The electrical potential of the 
skin decreases at the end of the day.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


4677. Covaciu-Ulmeanu, F., Liberson, W., & 
Olivier, G. Quelques observations sur la modifica- 
tion de la durée de la contraction musculaire chez 
homme sous l’influence de la température ambi- 
ante. (Changes in duration of human muscular 
contractions as influenced by surrounding tempera- 
ture.) Travail hum., 1938, 6, 38-40.—Records of 
contraction of finger muscles at 11° C. were compared 
with similar ones at a much higher temperature. 
The contraction is almost 100% longer under the 
former condition.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4678. Demoor, J. [The humoral regulation. 
(The forms and substances of orientation.) | Fiziol. 
Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 126-140.—The hu- 
moral agents defining the reactive excitability of the 
internal agents arise as a result of nervous or other 
stimuli. The reactive system is one of the main 
factors, and its balance defines the humoral tissue 
orientation with its individual specifics.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 


4679. Dishoeck, H. A. E. v. Das Elektrogramm 
der Nasenfliigelmuskeln bei Atemnot und Arbeits- 
hyperventilation. (The electrogram of the muscles 
of the alae of the nose in dyspnea and in functional 
hyperventilation.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1938, 
26, 53-56.—When the respiratory center is strongly 
stimulated over an involuntary pathway by re- 
spiratory oppression and strenuous exertion, the 
muscles of the alae and the respiratory muscles 
always act together. In addition to this total action 
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of the center, a partial action is possible in the case 
of nasal respiration, buccal respiration, sniffling, 
etc. In some of these automatisms the contractions 
of the alae are present and in others not. Probably 
these automatisms are acquired during the first 
years of childhood.—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 


4680. Eagle, E. Effect of choline on the _ 
cycle of the white rat. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., fd 
1938, 38, 303-305.—In three series of dashobedaats 
involving 98 rats it is concluded that estrous cycles 
are not modified by: (1) 4 or 8 mg. of acetylcholine 
injected intraperitoneally, (2) 40 or 80 mg. of choline 
chloride injected intraperitoneally, (3) 29 or 58 mg. 
of choline injected subcutaneously, (4) 60 mg. 
of choline chloride per 100 gm. body weight injected 
subcutaneously. This contradicts the findings of 
Duncan, Gallagher, and Koch, who attributed 
inhibitory effects to synthetic choline—H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 

4681. Farfel M. N. [Experiments on patho- 
genesis of sea-sickness. 1. Influence of natural 
vestibular excitation on the cardio-vascular system 
and bodily steadiness in a standing position. ] 
Fisiol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1936, 20, 286-298.—Experi- 
ments were made on sailors and pupils in naval 
preparatory schools. The head was rotated forward 
and the angle assumed when the subject stood up- 
right was then noted. Stability when standing and 
head motion were recorded, also the pulse and blood 
pressure. There was no relation between these 


measurements and tendency to sea-sickness, al- 
though there was some interrelation between the 


measurements themselves—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

4682. Farfel, W., & Khranilowa, N. ([Experi- 
ments on respiratory exchange, pulse and blood 
pressure during static work. ] Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 
1936, 20, 59-67.—The subject holds steadily a 
weight attached to his back. Consumption of 
oxygen first increases, then diminishes to a steady 
level. At the end of the work the consumption 
increases again for one minute, followed by a de- 


crease.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4683. Fink, W. H. The dominant eye: its clinical 
significance. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1938, 19, 
555-582.—The literature on ocular dominance is 
reviewed and data presented on 125 cases examined 
by the author. Comparing the accuracy of various 
methods of testing for dominance, he concludes that 
a modification of Dolman’s method best combines 
simplicity and reliability. The subject brings up 
before his eyes a board with a 3-cm. opening and 
sights a distant object, first with the board held at 
arm’s length, then with arms slightly flexed, and 
finally with arms fully flexed, replacing the board 
in the lap each time, and repeating the series bringing 
the board into position from above. Each deter- 
mination is made three times. Conclusions did not 
vary appreciably from those reported by other 
investigators. The author suggests that the test 
may be useful in cases of malingering when it is 
claimed that vision is greatly impaired in the domin- 
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ant eye, since the dominance would then tend to 
shift.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


4684. Foa, C. Contributi dei miei collaboratori 
al’opera di I. P. Pavlov sulla secrezione gastrica. 
(Contributions of my collaborators on the work of 
I. P. Pavlov on the gastric secretion.) Fiziol. Zh. 
5. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 386-398.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 


4685. Foley, J. P. An experimental study of the 
effect of occupational experience upon motor speed 
and preferential tempo. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 
1937, No. 219. Pp. 40.—The paper reports an 
experimental study of the cultural conditioning of 
preferential and maximal speed of motor response 
and preferential auditory tempo. The problem was 
to investigate the speed of optimal and maximal 
tapping as well as that of the preferential metronome 
rate in various occupational and racial groups. The 
subjects were 684 females aged 13-20 in vocational 
high schools in New York City. The results showed 
that the trade dressmaking and commercial type- 
writing groups were fastest with respect to optimal 
or most convenient tapping rate for both preferred 
and non-preferred hands, with the beauty culture 
group intermediate and the power machine operating 
and domestic occupations groups definitely slowest. 
Racial differences were small and inconsistent, and 
were not logically significant. The bulk of the 
experimental evidence supports the hypothesis that 
motor speed and preferential tempo are conditioned 
by specific environmental factors.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 


4686. Forster, K. A. Uber eine interessante 
Beobachtung bei Bienengift-Arbeiterinnen. (An 
interesting observation of bee poison among female 
workers.) Arch. Gewerbepath. Gewerbehyg., 1937, 
8, 117-119.—An oversensitivity phenomenon occurs 
to the bee poison among female workers. It makes 
its appearance as a catarrh with tear-like secretions 
and asthma-like symptoms. These subsided after 
the women had ceased working. The cause is an 
odorous substance which is perceived when the bee 
stings and can be isolated through ether extraction 
from the original bee poison—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4687. Francis, E. T. B., & Horton, F. M. Some 
reactions of the ammocoete. J. exp. Biol., 1936, 13, 
410-415.—This article describes experiments on the 
photokinesis, thigmotaxis, and rheotaxis of an un- 
determined species of lamprey (probably L. fiuvia- 
tilis) taken from the river Wharfe at Todcaster, 
near York, England. It was found that the threshold 
value of light which initiates swimming is in the 
region of 3 foot-candles, the green-blue region of the 
spectrum (0.55y-0.4y4) (determined by the use of 
calibrated color filters) being the most activating. 
The animals are strongly thigmotactic, the most 
sensitive region being the sides of the trunk. Speci- 
mens between 40 and 70 mm. long are not rheo- 
tactic. Interrelations of these responses and their 
relative importance to the animal in its natural 
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environment are discussed. 3 references.—C. K. 


Trueblood (Harvard). 

4688. Freeman, G. L., & Simpson, R. M. The 
effect of experimentally induced muscular tension 
upon palmar skin resistance. . gen. Psychol., 1938, 
18, 319-326.—Palmar skin resistance was measured 
while the subjects, in order to develop quantitative 
increments in muscular tension, pushed with their 
feet against lever arrangements attached to ordinary 
spring balance scales. The data showed only two 
reversals of the regular decrease in skin resistance 
under increased tension. The recovery curve for the 
palmar response at the time of sudden increments in 
tension and its release is regular and tends to return 
to the level established prior to the quick thrust.— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

4689. Gefter, J. M., & Sild, J. J. [The influence 
of muscular work on the glutathione content of the 
blood.] Fiziol. Zh R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 
111-116.—Under the influence of muscular work 
in men the glutathione content of the blood increases, 
but its role is not yet determined.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4690. Gray, J. Studies in animal locomotion: IV. 
The neuromuscular mechanism of swimming in the 
eel. J. exp. Biol., 1936, 13, 170-181.—This article 
reports locomotion experiments on spinal and other 
preparations of the eel (Amguilla vulgeris). The 


swimming rhythm is found to be determined by the 
intrinsic activity of the spinal cord, the integrity of 
the sensory nervous system associated with skin, 


muscles, and connective tissue not being essential. 
Either peripheral or central excitation is reported 
to initiate the inherent locomotor rhythm of the cord. 
In the latter case the requisite level of excitation is 
found in the medulla. <A decapitated eel swims 
foward upon suitable excitation of the cut end of the 
cord, the frequency of applied stimuli being unrelated 
to the emergent muscular rhythm. Increase of 
stimulus intensity reverses the direction of the 
resultant muscular waves. Localized unilateral 
tactile stimulation induces primary postural con- 
traction at the point of stimulation, with a secondary 
contraction contralateral and anterior to the pri- 
mary. This response is replaced by definite loco- 
motor rhythm if the primary stimulus is persistent 
and adequate. If the brain is transected in front of 
the medulla, the resting eel exhibits marked un- 
dulatory posture, suggesting a relation between the 
nervous mechanism of this posture and that main- 
taining phase difference between successive segments 
of the moving fish. The mechanisms of locomotion 
are found to be strikingly similar to those controlling 
the stepping rhythms of mammals. 15 references.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

4691. Gray, J. Studies in animal locomotion: 
V. Resistance reflexes in the eel. J. exp. Biol., 
1936, 13, 181-191.—This article reports experiments 
on reflexes of the eel (Anguilla vulgaris) when re- 
strained within a glass tube. If in this manner the 
contracting muscles at the posterior of an intact, 
spinal, or decapitated animal are restrained, a pos- 
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terior resistance reflex involving powerful contraction 
of muscles ipsilateral and anterior to the point of 
restraint develops, moving the animal backward. 
If the contracting muscles at the anterior end of a 
spinal or decapitated eel are similarly restrained 
concomitantly with persistent stimulation of the 
tail, an anterior resistance reflex involving contrac- 
tion of muscles posterior and ipsilateral to the point 
of restraint develops, moving the fish forward. A 
posterior resistance reflex is incompatible in pattern 
with a forward locomotor rhythm. Adequate tactile 
stimuli rapidly and completely inhibit a posterior 
resistance reflex. An anterior resistance reflex is 
slowly and incompletely inhibited by stimuli evoking 
a backward rhythm. If a resistance reflex is com- 
patible in pattern with a locomotor rhythm, the two 
reflexes are mutually reinforcing. The eel's resist- 
ance reflexes used in escaping from confinement 
may at other times adjust and modify the centrally 
controlled locomotor rhythm, which is considered 
to involve only a small part of the total musculature 
One reference.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


4692. Gray, J., & Sand, A. Spinal reflexes of the 
dogfish Scyllium canicula. J. exp. Biol., 1936, 13, 
210—219.—This article reports experiments on the 
swimming rhythms of the spinal dogfish by the use 
of various modes of tactile stimulation. The per- 
sistent undulatory rhythm can be reversibly aug- 
mented, accelerated, and arrested by peripheral 
stimulation, the reflexes involved being a property 
of the total spinal cord and not of particular levels 
of it. A stimulus which in the fresh preparation 
causes excitation inhibits the fatigued rhythm, and 
the reflexes are generally modified in fatigue. Be- 
havior of the intact animal when fatigued approxi- 
mates that of the spinal animal. The thesis is de- 
veloped that the persistent rhythm of the spinal 
fish is a basic activity of the spinal cord. 4 refer- 
ences.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

4693. Hagentorn, A. Vom trophischen Reflex. 
(The trophic reflex.) Minch. med. Wschr., 1937, 
Part 2, 1702-1707.—Both reflexes, the static-motor 
and the trophic (for example such as occur in 
necrosis or after a dog bite) are parts of the same 
response, namely the adaptation of the organism to 
the environment. The trophic reflex is localized in 
the affected spinal cord segment.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4694. Hamma, K. Uber den Einfluss des Keim- 
driisenhormons auf die Libido. (The influence of 
the endocrine secretions on the libido.) Zeulenroda- 
Thiir.: Sporn, 1937. Pp. 16—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

4695. Hemmingsen, A. M., & Krarup, N. B. 
Rhythmic diurnal variations in the oestrous phe- 
nomena of the rat and their susceptibility to light 
and dark. K. danske vidensk. Selsk. Skr., 1937, 13, 
No. 7. Pp. 61.—Under normal alternation of day 
and night oestrous phenomena in rats (muscular 
activity as recorded by activity cages, mating be- 
havior, and changes of the vaginal epithelium) are 
preferably confined to dark hours. When an 
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artificial day-night rhythm is established by exposing 
the animals to electric light at night and darkness 
in the day time, all three oestrous phenomena are 
shifted 12 hours in female albino rats. The shift in 
muscular activity following reversal of light and 
dark periods also occurs in brown female rats and 
in albino males. A rhythm involving alternation 
of 8 hours of dark and 8 hours of light does not 
abolish the 24-hour activity rhythm even in rats 
kept under these conditions from birth. Constant 
light stimulates heat and vaginal cornification, 
although the muscular activity is depressed. The 
influence of light on the seasonal sexual rhythm of 
some animals with restricted mating season and the 
efiects of the day-night rhythm on the oestrous cycle 
of the rat are considered together, and it is suggested 
that in both cases the fundamental fact is the some- 
what lagging adjustment of an internal sexual 
rhythm to an external rhythm of varying light.— 
1, McV. Hunt (Brown). 

4696. Hemmingsen, A. M., & Krarup, N. B. 
The production of mating instincts in the rat with 
chemically well-defined oestrogenic compounds. 
K. danske vidensk. Selsk. Skr., 1937, 13, No. 8. Pp. 
9.—Changes in vaginal smears and highly reliable 
heat behavior, including mating and _ increased 
muscular activity, were produced by injections of 
theelin, of theelol, and of the synthetic oestrogenic 
compound of Cook, Dodds, Hewett, and Lawson 
(1934) into spayed female rats under reversed condi- 
tions of day and night. The question of the speci- 


ficity of female sex hormones is considered.—J. McV. 


Hunt (Brown). 

4697. Hirata, M. [A problem of substitution in 
regard to psychological needs. ] Trans. Inst. Child 
Stud., 1937, 17, 107-119.—A task in which children 
have intense needs must be carried out in some way 
or other. If it is interrupted they feel a strong 
tension to be satisfied. An interrupted task will be 
attacked again with such enthusiasm as to com- 
pensate sufficiently the unsatisfied needs; here lies 
the true nature of substitution. R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


4698. Jacobson, E. Progressive relaxation. (2nd 
ed.) Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 494. 
$5.00.—T he author presents in 21 chapters a clinical, 
practical and scientific discussion of the method of 
progressive relaxation whereby the subject is trained 
to reduce greatly or to eliminate residual muscular 
tensions. With the consequent reduction of excita- 
tory impulses there is a reduction in the irritability 
of nerve centers. Suggestion is ruled out as an 
explanatory factor. Inhibitory processes may play 
a role. Bibliography, 44 pages—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 

4699. Jaensch, W., & Hoffmann, A. Rasse, 
Konstitution und Hichstleistung bei den Siegern 
des II. Olympia. (Race, constitution and highest 
performance of the victors in the second Olympics.) 
Miinch. med. Wschr., 1937, 84, Part I, 16-22.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4700. Karpovich, P. V. Physiological and psy- 
chological dynamogénic factors in exercise. Arbeits- 
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physiologie, 1937, 9, 626-629.—( Biol. Abstr. XIII: 
728). 

4701. Koch, E. Der hypoxidimische Kollaps. 
(Hypoxemic collapse.) Luftfahrimed. Abh., 1938, 
2, 63-71.—Experiments in the low-pressure chamber 
should be directed toward differentiating quantita- 
tively as far as possible the three causes of collapse: 
hypoxemia, orthostatic hypoxemia, and _ psychic 
shock. Only when the collapse is undoubtedly due 
to the first condition should one speak of incapacity 
for high-altitude flying. If psychic shock predom- 
inates the experiment may be valuable as a test of 
psychic resistance.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4702. Kotsovsky, D. A. Reflexologiya Pavlova i 
mekhanika stareniya. (Paviov’s reflexology and 
the mechanics of senescence.) Monatsberichte (Al- 
tersforsch. u. Altersbekampf.), 1936, 1, 3-13.—The 
rate of senescence is directly related to the state of 
the nervous system, for life is characterized by 
reactivity: the chief role in maintaining the autonomy 
of the organism and the protection of life is played 
by the central nervous system. Pavlov has shown 
the mechanisms irvolved in the maintenance and 
protection of the organism, of which the most im- 
portant for the problem of senescence are: the 
ability of the organism to respond to new stimuli 
(which the author claims is reduced and finally lost 
with the exhaustion of engram-reserves); the func- 
tion of sleep, shown by Pavlov to be dependent on 
the irradiation of internal inhibition—the author 
believes that in old age there is a loss of internal 
inhibition; and the role of the central nervous 
system in the development of tissue immunities, 
anaphylactic states, etc., which are important in 
the preservation of life-—L. J. Stone (Sarah Law- 
rence). 


4703. Lambert, E., & Gellhorn, E. Role of affer- 
ent nerves in response of vasomotor center to 
oxygen deficiency. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1938, 38, 427-429.—Studies were made on narcotized 
dogs with pneumothorax and artificial respiration. 
O:— Nz mixtures were used. After a control reaction 
consisting of rise in blood pressure, both vagi were 
cut in the neck and both carotid sinus regions 
denervated. After this, O,.—N, mixtures produced a 
fall of blood pressure. This suggests that the usual 
rise on inhalation of low oxygen is due to the effect 
on chemoreceptors in the thorax and carotid sinus 
regions.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


4704. Lehmann, G. Die Wirkung vorhergehender 
Behandlung mit Kohlenoxyd auf die Hiéhentoleranz 
von Miusen. (The effect of preliminary treatment 
with carbon monoxide on the altitude tolerance of 
mice.) Luftfahrimedizin, 1938, 2, 137-144.—In 
three series of experiments white mice were kept 
for several weeks in air containing an increasing 
amount of carbon monoxide. In low-pressure 
experiments the change in altitude tolerance in the 
course of CO habituation was studied. The increase 
in altitude tolerance corresponds to a difference of 
2000 meters in altitude. After discontinuation of the 
CO treatment the habituation was lost in a few 
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weeks. At the height of the adaptation to CO (or 
of the increase in tolerance to altitude), there is a 
considerable increase in the number of erythrocytes 
and polychromasia, as well as an increase in size of 
the spleen. As for the white-cell constitution of the 
blood, a decrease of physiological lymphocytosis was 
found in the mice.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4705. Le Mare, D. W. Reflex and rhythmical 
movements in the dogfish. /. exp. Biol., 1936, 13, 
429-443.—This article describes kymographically 
recorded reflex and rhythmical movements of spinal 
and medullary preparations of two species of dogfish, 
Scylliorhinus catulus and S. caniculus. When the 
cord of Scylliorhinus is cut at any leve!, the trunk 
below the transection produces rhythmical swim- 
ming movements, accentuated during and after 
mechanical stimulation. This is in contrast with 
certain teleosts, in which swimming movements 
develop only after medullary transection. Me- 
chanical stimulation of certain regions produces 
definite reflexes superimposed upon the rhythmical 
swimming movements, interpreted by the author 
as foreshadowing the more marked reflexes of the 
teleosts. Restraint of either dorsal fin inhibits 
swimming movements, and release produces a post- 
inhibitory rebound. On reduction of oxygen supply 
with medullary preparations, the Cheyne-Stokes 
respiratory rhythm replaces the normal swimming 
rhythm; no such change is found with spinal fish. 
From this it is inferred that the medullary neurons 
controlling respiration influence those responsible 
for trunk movements; so that the typical respiratory 


rhythm is translated into the swimming rhythm.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


4706. Levy, D. M. On instinct-satiation: an 
experiment on the pecking behavior of chickens. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 327-348.—Two flocks of 
100 10-day-old chicks were raised under similar 
conditions except for a floor of wire mesh which 


limited pecking. The chicks on wire mesh ex- 
hibited more restless behavior, lower average weight, 
pecking of droppings or dirt left on the wire floor, 
pecking on the wall, excessive preening, and, after 
5 weeks, denuded areas varying from 1% inches 
to almost complete denudation (feather pecking). 
These unusual behaviors gradually diminished after 
3 months, and regrowth of feathers was complete in 
5 months. Regression to feather pecking occurred 
temporarily when the wire was removed. With 
previous observations on the sucking behavior of 
children, dogs, and calves, these are taken to indicate 
that the pecking or sucking phase of feeding has a 
point of satiety of its own, which when not reached 
through usual outlets will be released through others. 
—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4707. Liberson, W. La thermorégulation et le 
travail musculaire. (Regulation of temperature 
during muscular work.) Travail hum., 1938, 6, 
41-—51.—Previous work by direct calorimetry had 
revealed greater energy consumption with lowering 
of the external temperature. Experiment by the 
method of respiratory exchange yielded negative 
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results between 9° and 40° external temperature 
Reconciliation of these contradictory findings js 
attempted.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4708. Liljestrand, G. La distribution de l’alcoo) 
éthylique dans l’organisme et sa signification. (The 
distribution of ethyl alcohol in the organism and its 
significance.) Scientia, Milano, 1938, 63, 84~-92.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4709. Majorov, T. P., & Sandomirsky, M. I. 
[The transient states and types of nervous system. | 
Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 5, 77-88.—The 
speed of transition from sleep to the awakened state 
and vice versa can be considered an indication of the 
lability of the nervous processes. The definition of 
the type of nervous system of normal subjects as 
well as of clinical patients can be completed by this 
method.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4710. Malespine, E. Vitamines et appétit. Réac- 
tions psychiques chez les pigeons soumis 4 I|’avita- 
minose B. (Vitamins and appetite. Psychic re- 
actions of pigeons subjected to lack of vitamin B.) 
Bull. med., 1936, 50, 306—311.—Pigeons whose sole 
diet was polished rice and water lost their appetite 
for this food at the end of several days, but the loss 
did not extend to unpolished rice or to other grains 
Offering a wide selection of food, the author demon- 
strated further that the bird prefers hemp-seed, 
yet it spontaneously varies its diet from day to day. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4711. Marinescu, G., & Copelman, L. Studiul 
emotivitatii prin reflexul psiho-galvanic. (The study 
of emotionality by the psychogalvanic reflex.) 
Anal. Psihol., 1936, 3, 33-53.—The psychogalvanic 
reflex is a useful method for the study of the vegeta- 
tive nervous system and the emotional life connected 
with it. The modifications determined by various 
intellectual and emotional stimuli are studied. The 
psychogalvanic reflex is a function of the emotional 
intensity of the stimulus, and has some relation with 
intellectual stimuli which might originate it. There 
are important applications of this method in voca- 
tional guidance, legal medicine, testimony, etc., 
as well as in diagnosing various nosological entities. 
Persons with hysteria are very sensitive to the reflex, 
while schizophrenics are little affected by it.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4712. Pantin, C. F. A. On the excitation of 
crustacean muscle: IV. Inhibition. J. exp. Biol., 
1936, 13, 159-169.—This article reports an experi- 
mental investigation of inhibition in the limb 
muscles of Carcinus maenas. ‘The threshold for 
inhibition is found to be definite, and normally higher 
than that for excitation. As inhibition depresses 
the rate of contraction of the muscle most at low 
frequencies of excitation, and least (hardly ap- 
preciably) at higher frequencies, the connection here 
with the Wedensky effect is held to be excluded. 
Inhibition is found to be due to a depression of neuro- 
muscular facilitation, so that compared with normal 
excitation a higher frequency of stimulation is 
required to cause a response by summation. Evi- 
dence for the humoral nature of inhibition is found 
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in the fact that effects of inhibition last longer than 
duration of excitation of inhibitory nerve. The 
relation of excitation and inhibition in the reciproca- 
tion of extensor and flexor muscles of the dactylo- 
podite of the limb, and the general functional 
significance of inhibition are discussed. 12 refer- 
ences. —C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

4713. Parker, G. H. Direction and means of 
locomotion in the regular sea-urchin Lytechinus. 
Mém. Mus. Hist. nat. Belg., 1936, 197-208.—This 
sea-urchin moves by means of its spines on horizontal 
surfaces of sand (at the average rate of 8.2 cm. per 
minute) and by means of the walking feet on vertical 
surfaces (at .18 cm. per minute). It has no preferred 
direction among the axes of its radial symmetry, but 
manifests some preference, in the ambulacral loco- 
motion, for the axis corresponding to that of Cly- 
peastrina and Spatangina (whose radial morphology 
is not perfect and approaches lateral symmetry).— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4714. Pavelcu, V. Functai afectivitatii. (The 
function of affectivity.) Anal. Psihol., 1936, 3, 74— 
109.—A description and analysis of the nature and 
function of emotivity and sentiments. Sentiments 
are important tools with which one controls adapta- 
tion to environment. They are to a great extent a 
crisis, but a very necessary one. When the crisis is 
too prolonged, sentiments may handicap adaptation. 
-N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4715. Pavelcu, V. Caracterele afectivitatii. 
Characters of affectivity.) Anal. Psihol., 1937, 
4, 204-281.—Sentiments are organized reactions; 


emotions are disorganized and turbulent manifesta- 


tions. Each sentiment has a certain tension, with a 
tendency toward irradiation. Its intensity produces 
modifications in its tension, and in time this attains 
a certain rhythm. The significance of affective life 
is always given by a certain dominant tendency, 
which varies from moment to moment and from 
individual to individual. The qualitative variations 
of sentiments are of three kinds: (1) polarity, pleasure 
and pain, positive and negative feeling; (2) interior- 
ity-exteriority, profoundness-surface, i.e., the posi- 
tion of sentiment in regard to self; and (3) superiority- 
inferiority, i.e., the degree of complexity and social 
orientation. Emphasis is given to Lewin's field 
theory.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


4716. Pearl, R. The search for longevity. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1938, 46, 462-483.—The inherited 
biological constitution of each individual (genetically 
determined inherent viability) is one of the major 
determiners of the probable length of life. Some 
evidence is available that would seem to show that 
long-lived persons can be statistically differentiated 
from short-lived persons in respect to a number of 
genetic, structural, and physiological characteristics 
long before they die and while they are still in sound 
health. Concerning environmental factors influenc- 
ing longevity, the author again cites his evidence 
that moderate drinking does not significantly shorten 
life when compared with total abstention; while 
heavy drinking does diminish length of life. The 
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smoking of tobacco is associated definitely with an 
impairment of life duration, and this impairment 
increases as the habitual amount of smoking in- 
creases. Recent studies show a definite and direct 
relation between magnitude of the death rates from 
age 40—45 on and the average expenditure of physical 
energy, i.e. heavy physical labor.—O. P. Lester 
(Buffalo). 

4717. Pfister, A. Beobachtungen an eineiigen 
Zwillingspaaren. (Observations on uni-ovular pairs 
of twins.) Arch. Klaus-Stift. Vererb Forsch., 1937, 
12, 587-629.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4718. Plesso, G. J., & Malyarov, A. A. [To the 
question of the physiological mechanisms of the 
knee reflex type. III.) Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 1937, 
No. 12, 101.—There is no relation between the 
muscular femoral tonus and the amplitude of the 
knee reflex. The emotional-psychic influence on 
the knee-reflex arc goes through the sympathicus 
on the basis of the functional strengthening of the 
suprarenal glands.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4719. Plesso,G.L. [The types of knee reflex. I. ] 
Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, 118-127.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4720. Ponzo, M. Metodi d’esame delle funzioni 
motrici volontarie. (Methods of examining volun- 
tary motor functions.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1937, 
33, 149—161.—On the basis of his own résearches and 
those of other investigators, the author shows in 
what directions the study of voluntary motor 
functions should be pursued. He discusses also to 
what degree the external form of movements reflects 
and explains internal activity (impulses, inhibitions, 
etc.), and to what extent an analytical and anatomi- 
cal approach is to be included in the study of volun- 
tary movements. The effects of exercise, education, 
and fatigue are also considered.—T7. M. Abel (Trade 
Extension Classes, New York City). 

4721. Popoff, W. W. Uber den morphogenen 
Einfluss des Augenbechers auf verschiedene em- 
bryonale Gewebe und auf die Anlage einiger 
Organe. (On the morphogenic influence of the optic 
vesicle upon different embryonal tissues and upon 
the Anlage of certain organs.) Zool. Jb., Abt. 3, 
1937, 58, 23-56.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4722. Rosemann, H. U. Die wellenfirmige 
Aktionsstromausbreitung im Muskel. (The wave- 
like action current propagation in muscle.) Z. Biol., 
1936, 97, 55—77.—The isolated muscle tissue develops 
its own electrical vibration by its excitement, without 
the assistance of the motor nerve end plate, and 
conducts it forth in the form of its own action 
current from cross section to cross section. The 
claims of the wave theory of Herman are fulfilled, 
but those of the discharge theory of Henriques and 
Lindhard are not. The wave theory is also valid 
under natural conditions by arbitrary innervation 
or by artificial stimulation of the muscles by the 
nerves. By the diversion of the double phase action 
current the double peak is already returned forward 
through the action in the conduction path. This 
consists in the diminution of the polarization ca- 
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pacity of the tissue when added to the lapse of 
excitation.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4723. Searle, L. V., & Brown, C. W. The effect 
of subcutaneous injections of benzedrine sulphate 
on the activity of white rats. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 
22, 480-490.—A 3 mg/kg dose of benzedrine sulphate 
produced a marked rise in the spontaneous activity 
of white rats as measured by the revolving drum 
technique. The effect endured for about four hours 
following injection. When salt solution was injected 
as a control for the exciting effect of the injection 
procedure, a slight rise in activity resulted during 
the first hour. The increase in activity following 
the benzedrine injection was greatest during the first 
hour and fell off rapidly to normal in about four 
hours. The pre-feeding and night activity levels 
following the four-hour activity increase from 
benzedrine were consistently lower than normal. 
No reliable indications for the development of 
tolerance for the drug during the experimental 
period of 40 days were found.—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


4724. Stern, L. S. [Concerning the change of 
sleep and awakening. | JNevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, 
No. 2, 189-200.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4725. Suzuki, S. Notes on the behavior of Nerita 
japonica Dunker. Sci. Rep. Tohoku Univ., 1935, 9, 
297-314.—This gastropod lives at the edge of the 
ocean, at high-tide level, keeping in shadowy holes, 
moistened by the washing of the waves, and without 
a fixed home. It travels about from crevice to 
crevice, moving as much as 2 meters a day; it stops 
when a dry spot is reached, for it will die if exposed 
to the sun for 3% hours without moisture. It ex- 
hibits a negative geotropism and phototropism, as 
well as a weaker positive rheotropism.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

4726. Tonkikh, A. V. [The role of the autonomic 
nervous system in the phenomena of the so-called 
“animal hypnosis.” |] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 
24, No. 1-2, 367-371.—The author confirms the 
general picture of hypnosis in frogs described by 
Heubel, Danilevski, Mangold and Ekstein. Their 
assertion that the ablation of the hemispheres does 
not change the picture is confirmed. Thalamic 
section of the brain prolongs the duration of hyp- 
nosis.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4727. Tur, F. E. [The influence of aggravati 
conditions on the curve of muscular fati “~~? 
Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 372-378.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4728. Urieva, F. [Characteristics of the psycho- 
galvanic reflex during moderate work of variable 
duration. ] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1936, 20, 881-887. 
—Electrodes were placed on the two temples. After 
the work the reflex is sharply diminished and does 
not return to normal for 20 to 40 minutes.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

4729. Ury, B., & Gellhorn, E. Influence of 
oxygen deficiency on reflex dilatation of the pupil. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1938, 38, 426-427.— 
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In 12 rabbits the cervical sympathetic was cut on 
one side. The sciatic was exposed, and 2-3 hours 
later the experiment was begun. Threshold reaction 
for pupil dilatation was determined by faradic 
stimulation while the animals inhaled air or an 
O:—N2 mixture. Pupil reaction was measured with a 
telescope. The threshold increased under 6-8% 0O,, 
The same amount of oxygen in the presence of 5° 
CO, showed no effect. The reaction was reversible. 
The threshold was the same for the normal and 
sympathectomized sides. Humoral excitation was 
slower and of longer duration.—H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 


4730. Viadimirov, G., Dmitriev, G., Nekrassov, 
P., Savchenko, S., & Urinson, A. [The effect 
produced by the factor of repeated muscular exercise 
in regulating metabolism in man.] Arkh. biol. 
Nauk, 1937, 47, No. 3, 87-100.—Repeated muscular 
work decreases the level of lactic acid content of the 
blood (less in man than in dogs). The regular de- 
crease of the respiratory quotient, both in the 
work period and during recovery, is an evidence of 
lessened combustion of carbohydrates after repeated 
work.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4731. Youngstrom, K.A. Studies on the develop- 
ing behavior of Anura. J. comp. Neurol., 1938, 68, 
351-379.—This study deals with 7 species of Anura 
and a few species of Amblystoma. The development 
of behavior was observed from the beginning of 
motility to the time of metamorphosis. The author 
correlated behavioral development with histological 
and histochemical changes of the neuromuscular 
apparatus at different stages. Individuals of a 
given species show a fairly uniform rate of motor 
development, but differences between species are 
found. The beginnings of sensory response to light 
cutaneous stimuli in different species of Anura are 
not correlated with exactly the same stages of motor 
development, although the temporal differences are 
not large. With only slight variations the sequence 
of developing behavior found by Coghill in Amb/y- 
stoma serves to describe the sequential development 
of Anura.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


4732. Zanchevski, D. I., Gasquet, O. D., & 
Gornik, M. A. Vistsero-vistseralnye reflexy v 
usloviyakh normy i patologii. (Viscero-visceral 
reflexes under normal and pathological conditions.) 
Trud. Tsentral. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1937, 9, 145-153. 
—The effect of rectal irritation on the kidneys, 
lrver, and vascular system of dogs was studied 
through 252 observations. Mechanical irritation of 
the bladder by an inflated balloon was maintained 
constant. Two types of normal kidney response 
were found. One was a reduction of secretion from 
9-11 drops/min. to 6-8 per min.; the other an in- 
crease from 6-7 to 8-10 drops/min. Bile production 
also showed either a reduction from an average of 7 
mm. to 4.5 mm. or a rise from 4mm.to9 mm. Thus 
the response of the effector organs was found to be 
dependent on their functional state. Pathological 
conditions of the vegetative nervous system were 
induced by application of croton oil to one hind paw. 
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This frequently produced a reduction of urine secre- 
tion on the injured side; application of croton oil 
on the left side had no effect on bile secretion; when 
the right side was irritated bile secretion was 
enormously increased. As under normal conditions 
‘t was found that kidney secretion on the unaffected 
side might change in either direction, but to a greater 
extent and with a longer duration; on the uninjured 
side there were much smaller effects. With irritation 
on the left paw the amount of bile secretion was 
hardly changed, but the effect of rectal stimulation 
was prolonged; however, when the irritation was on 
the right, rectal stimulation produced a marked 
diminution of secretion: the recovery period was 
again increased. Throughout the vascular system 
was unaffected. The conclusions emphasize (1) 
dependence of organ response on the functional 
state of the organ; (2) the tendency for asymmetric 
lesions of the vegetative n. s. to produce asymmetric 
changes in viscero-visceral reflexes; (3) the demon- 
stration of pathological spreading of a local process 
in the changes of reflexes in organs well outside the 
irritative focus. English and French summaries.— L. 
J. Stone (Sarah Lawrence). 


[See also abstracts 4467, 4483, 4496, 4525, 4527, 
4534, 4563, 4565, 4569, 4576, 4577, 4581, 4594, 
4599, 4607, 4612, 4616, 4617, 4618, 4626, 4662, 
4664, 4665, 4747, 4752, 4792, 4815, 4824, 4827, 
4899, 4907, 4926, 4930, 5025, 5058. ] 
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4733. Bonaparte, M. Some palaeobiological and 
biopsychical reflections. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 
19, 214-220.—Discussion is given of the castration 
and perforation complexes as deriving from the 
primitive biological reaction of fear manifested by an 
organism upon penetration of or irruption into its 
own substance, found in all living organisms. At- 
tention is directed to the relationship between 
penetration and nutrition, the antagonism between 
the individual and the species, and the relationship 
between penetration and disintegration as biological 
parallels of perforation and castration, the relation- 
ship between libidinal erotism and mortal anxiety, 
the fear of perforation as the more general fear, 
anxiety as constituting a reaction to objective danger, 
and the relationship between anxiety and the brain. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4734. Brown, B. H. Exact probabilities in card 
matching problems. Science, 1938, 87, 512.—A 
frequency table of “hits’’ for a 6 X 6 deck of cards is 
given.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

4735. Dunne, J. W. An experiment with time. 
(4th ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 297. 
$2.75——By means of a variety of experiments the 
author purports to demonstrate the thesis that time 
has many dimensions, and that the self has its being 
in each of these temporal dimensions. The theory 
was developed largely as a result of the author’s 
analysis of his own dreams predicting future events, 
for he maintains that it is during dreams that the 
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mind is especially aware of the many-dimensional 
world of time.—J. Brockwell (Brown). 

4736. Herr, D. L. A mathematical analysis of 
the experiments in extra-sensory perception. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 491-496.—This article gives 
an interpretation of the mathematical problem en- 
countered in the experiments carried out by Rhine. 
The probability of guessing any card correctly with a 
Zener deck is proved to be 1/5 on each call. The 
standard deviation of the non-binomial frequency 
distribution actually encountered is computed, based 
on a Pearson Type | distribution. Using this value 
in a suggested application of Tschebyscheff's In- 
equality, an immediate mathematical interpretation 
of Rhine's data is made possible. Finally, there are 
suggested two simplified methods for carrying on 
the ESP experiments, to which the simple binomial 
statistics are applicable.—D. L. Herr (Pennsylvania). 


4737. Inman, W.S. A psycho-analytical explana- 
tion of micropsia. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 
226-228.—Two instances are cited of micropsia; 
they are related to nursing experiences at the 
mother’s breast and oral fixation —M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

4738. Levey, H. B. Poetry production as a 
supplemental emergency defense against anxiety. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 232—242.—An account is 
given of the production of poetry during analysis 
as the patient's form of defense against anxiety and 
as a means of maintaining the repression of aggres- 
sive tendencies, not as a form of sublimation but as an 
undoing of those aggressive impulses. This poetry 
reproduced symbolically the patient’s customary 
childhood defense of acute increments of anxiety, and 
portrayed serially the various defensive solutions 
by which she had attempted to resolve the nuclear 
conflict of her childhood.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4739. Pailthorpe,G. W. The analysis of a poem. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 221-225.—The poem 
“Karoo” published in the New English Weekly was 
written as poetic literature by an analytic patient 
during the course of his analysis. While transcribing 
the poem six months later, the patient became aware 
of unconscious significances for every word of it. 
His account of these unconscious meanings and the 
analyst’s comments are given to illustrate the 
fashion in which the unconscious selects subject- 
equivalents from reality-experience to suit un- 
conscious needs.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4740. Popovic, N. Predavanja iz psihoanalize. 
(Lectures on psychoanalysis.) Belgrade: Geza Kon, 
1934. Pp. 296.—This book is the first on psycho- 
analysis published by a Serbian author in the Serbian 
language. Its 14 chapters consist of the author's 
lectures at the Kolarac University in Belgrade and 
various other educational centers. The book is 
non-critical and is written primarily to prepare 
beginners for a preliminary study of psychoanalysis. 
The chapter headings are: the life of Sigmund Freud; 
the concept of psychoanalysis; the psychoanalytic 
method and its practical significance; man’s sexual 
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instinct and sexual morality; the metapsychological 
principles of psychoanalysis; psychoanalysis of 
dreams and the occult; parapraxes and jokes; 
neuroses as disorders of sexual function; psycho- 
analysis and insanity; the poet and fantasy; mental 
life from a psychoanalytic standpoint; the philo- 
sophical and pedagogic significance of psychoanal- 
ysis; child analysis and education; the contemporary 
crisis in psychology —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4741. Rogosin, H. Probability theory and extra- 
sensory perception. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 265-270.— 
This critic of Rhine's “proofs” of the existence of 
telepathy and clairvoyance points out that the theory 
of probability can prove no hypothesis; ‘“‘a mathe- 
matical proof unbacked and unchecked by physical 
experience has little standing, if any."’ Rhine's 
experiments have shown only that something more 
than mere chance is operative in certain situations. 
The absurd conclusion is made that the ‘‘more than 
chance” is extra-sensory perception.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

4742. Stuart, C. E. A review of certain proposed 
hypotheses alternative to extra-sensory perception. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 33, 57-70.—This 
review has tried to meet Kellogg's criticisms of re- 
search in extra-sensory perception as specifically as 
possible, but with a view to their importance as 
alternative hypotheses to be considered by an 
investigator. There are permissible, however, many 
other defenses against the implications of the 
criticisms. An excellent one is Warner's single 


experiment in which all the critical points are 
avoided, yet significant scores are obtained. In 
the main it has been found that although Kellogg's 
mathematical demonstrations have been valid, his 
conclusions have not followed rigorously from them. 
Most of his discussion concerns points of no experi- 
mental concern to the results of the research-chal- 


lenged. Camp states that the statistical analysis 
is essentially valid ——C. H. Johnson (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 4482, 4654, 4706, 4825, 4920, 

4934, 5070. | 
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4743. Afanasiev, D. V. [The nervous and 
mental disorders in sprue.] Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 
1937, No. 11, 20-27.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4744. Altaraz, I. M. Recreation as a factor in 
handling maladjusted individuals. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1938, 22, 276-285.—Sources of maladjust- 
ment are to be found in the individual, in the racial 
background, in academic education, in the home 
conditions into which the individual is born, in the 
adjustments necessitated by growth from childhood 
to adulthood, and in the form of community in which 
we live. Recreation is a necessity in the matter of 
mental health and social adjustment. It is a tre- 
mendous force in the prevention of maladjustment, 
and also as a technique in handling already developed 
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maladjustment by redirecting into creative and 
satisfying channels energies that are functioning in a 
disintegrating manner.—P. Brand (New York City) 

4745. [Anon.] The care of the mentally and the 
physically handicapped. Eugen. News, 1938, 23, 
24-28.—*‘A commission to study the pauper laws of 
Connecticut issued an interesting report in Februar, 
1937." This paper is a résumé of a part of that 
report which deals with the history of the care of the 
(1) feeble-minded and epileptic, (2) insane, (3 
blind, (4) deaf, and (5) crippled in the New England 
states and particularly in Connecticut—M. |, 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 

4746. Baker, B. W. Administrative policies, past 
and present. Train. Sch. Bull., 1938, 35, 27-31.— 
During the nineteenth century all of the 13 original 
states established public institutions for the insane, 
while only 4 of the 13 established public institutions 
for the mentally deficient. Our last statistics show 
that in the public institutions for the insane there 
were 397,781 and in our public institutions for the 
mentally deficient 110,000. Syracuse opened a 
colony in 1882, Indiana opened a farm colony in 
1893, Massachusetts in 1899; in 1906 Berstein at 
Rome began a colony expansion. In 1908 Goddard 
adapted the Binet test to our needs, and special 
classes were developed.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4747. Beder, V. L., & Lichtenstein, V. A. [The 
disintegration and the restoration of reflexes in 
patients with pyramidal disorders during experi- 
mental ischemia of the extremities. ] Nevropat. ; 
Psikhiat., 1937, No. 12, 9-17.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4748. Bertha, H., & Kolmer, H. Uber einen Fall 
von isolierter Apraxie der Gesichts- und Sprach- 
muskulatur. (A case of isolated apraxia of the facial 
and speech musculature.) Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 
1938, 146, 102-110.—The patient was unable to 
speak ; there were apractic disorders in all the systems 
necessary for articulation. The play of facial ex- 
pression and movements of the lips, tongue, and 
throat were considerably affected. Understanding 
of language, however, was not lacking, and the 
patient could read and recognize objects. Commands 
were executed promptly.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4749. Bobkov, J. P. [Biothermal phenomena in 
the central nervous system in epileptic fits. ] Sovetsk. 
Psikhonevrol., 1937, No. 7, 33-41.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4750. Bogush, N. R. [Epileptic equivalents in 
the form of aphasic attacks. ] Sovetsk. Psikhoneovrol., 
1937, No. 7, 76-80.—The author describes 3 cases of 
epilepsy in which he observed short attacks of aphasia 
due to circulation troubles in the speech area. Ana- 
lyzing these cases, the author concludes that speech 
disorders can depend upon the initial lesions, co- 
inciding with bradyphasia and general bradykinesia 
observed in some cases.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

4751. Butorin, V. I. Disorders of attention in 
psychoneurotics. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 235-251. 
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—By means of an analysis of the patients’ state- 
ments, confirmed by experimental investigations, 
the author distinguished three types of disturbed 
atvention in psychoneurotics: (1) Fixed attention, 
characterized by the constant tendency of attention 
toward the same object, which is usually the psychic 
trauma; this form is usually observed in patients 
who are in a condition of acute reactivity following 
psychic trauma. (2) Unstable attention, due to 
functional changes in the mechanism of the process 
which arise in psychoneurosis as a result of dis- 
turbance of the patient’s attitude towards his 
environment. (3) Interruptable attention, charac- 
terized by cessations in the continuously flowing 
process which result in disturbances of perception 
of the meaning of the environment; this form of 
disturbed atieation was observed mostly in con- 
stitutional psychoneurotics.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

4752. Carmichael, H. T. The role of the endo- 
crines in mental disorders. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1938, 33, 205-216.—There is no crucial evidence 
against the concept of a close relationship between 
the endocrines and mental disorders, nor is there 
definite evidence for it. Until proof is presented, it 
is premature to make vague generalizations about the 
importance of the glands of internal secretion in 
mental disorders. The actual significance of the 
hormones in these conditions is still a research prob- 
lem which may yet yield data of extreme importance 
to our knowledge and understanding of the human 
organism.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


4753. Clark, B. The use of occupational therapy 


in social stabilization. Occup. Ther., 1937, 16, 143- 
158.—A group of patients may conduct a round 
table on topics of a social nature. One leads the 
discussion while another keeps the record. The 
patients learn to react to others. Another project 
is a simplified chess game played by small groups as 
teams, with the pieces representing life situations 
such as speed, love, alertness. Instructors rate the 
patients on a 12-point scale at each meeting. Some 
of the ratings show marked improvement. Case 
studies are included.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4754. Craft, J. H. The South Dakota program of 
social control for the mentally defective. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 286-299.—A program is 
described which by means of identification, classifica- 
tion, registration, education, segregation, steriliza- 
tion, prevention of marriage, and supervision pro- 
vides for the well-being of the mentally defective and 
prevents their procreation. This program has 
proven practicable and combines some of the best 
methods known up to the present time. The last 
five phases are discussed at length.—P. Brand (New 
York City). 

4755. Crinis, M. de. Gerichtliche Psychiatrie. 
(Forensic psychiatry.) Berlin: C. Heymann, 1938. 
Pp. 291. M. 20.-.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4756. Curtis, R. Some developments, legal and 
administrative, in mental treatment. J. ment. Sct., 
1938, 84, 183-202.—A study of the British organiza- 
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tion of mental treatment since 1890, with special 
reference to experience under the Mental Deficiency 
Act of 1913 and the Mental Treatment Act of 1930. 
—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4757. Davidenkov, S. N. [The relation of 
Gelineau’s narcolepsy to genuine epilepsy. ] Nevro- 
pat. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 11, 9-25.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4758. Deutsch, A. Social factors in psychiatric 
progress. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 265-275.— 
A discussion of the historical development of the 
humane treatment of psychiatric patients. More 
tolerance and active support are necessary for 
innovations of a progressive nature. Co-operation 
is necessary if those interested in the welfare of the 
mentally ill hope to pursue their aims successfully.— 
P. Brand (New York City). 

4759. East, W. N. Responsibility in mental dis- 
order, with special reference to algolagnia. /. ment. 
Sct., 1938, 84, 203-221.—A discussion of sadistic 
offenses and offenders, with a classification based on 
the psychiatric and the forensic points of view.— 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4760. Epstein, A. L. K patogenezu vitalnogo 
sindroma pri dipressiyakh. (Contribution to the 
pathogenesis of the vital syndrome in depressive 
states.) Trud. Tsentral. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1937, 9, 
30-41.—“‘The vital syndrome of Scheider-Wester- 
mann must be considered as a syndrome of proto- 
pathic affectivity arising on the basis of pathological 
sensations of an entero- and proprioceptive nature. 
It is a well delimited syndrome quite justified from 
both the clinical and pathophysiological points of 
view."’ Disorders of sleep and especially of awaking 
cause the state of incomplete vigilance and are the 
major pathological factors in the appearance of this 
syndrome. Its manifestations are a state of irritation 
of the vestibular apparatus; exaggerated sensitivity 
of the visceral apparatus of the nervous system, 
particularly the vagal portion, to labyrinthine 
excitations; postural effects; and, finally, the proto- 
pathic character of the experiences produced by 
these visceral and postural disturbances. The 
vital feelings of the syndrome—melancholy, etc.— 
are determined by the protopathic sensations. 
French and English summaries.— L. J. Stone (Sarah 
Lawrence). 

4761. Epstein, A.S. [Concerning the protopathic 
nature of the psychic-automatism syndrome. ] Nev- 
ropat. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 5, 19-33.—The proto- 
pathic character of the syndrome of psychic autom- 
atism displays a profound change in the biological 
structure of personality, going back to the phylo- 
genetically ancient system of the connection with the 
surrounding milieu (environment). The patho- 
physiological basis of this change is the transition 
from living in a normal and fully awakened state to 
living in a partially. awakened state——A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

4762. Freudenberg, R. Insulin therapy: a review, 
with special reference to the mechanism of cure. 
J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 165-176.—Insulin treatment 
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of schizophrenia; bibliography.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

4763. Galdo, L. La risonanza emotiva del de- 
turpamento in psicopatologia e in medicina legale. 
(The emotional effect of disfigurement in psycho- 
pathology and in legal medicine.) Riv. Psicol. 
norm. pat., 1938, 34, 19-25.—The author discusses 
a neurosis which he terms an “anxiety delirium of 
disfigurement."" This disorder, resulting from a 
trauma that produces a severe disfigurement of the 
body, can be conceived of as a clinical entity. The 
degree of the anxiety state is in proportion to the 
seriousness of the lesion and to the strength of an 
auto-esthetic feeling. 5 typical cases are presented. 
—T. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New York 
City). 

4764. Garkavi, V. L. [Epileptoid symptoms in 
schizophrenia. | Nevropat.i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 12, 
61-72.—There is a question whether among schizo- 
phrenics a group must be isolated with prevailing 
sensory-motor disorders, as it was done for epilepsy, 
from the psychosensory form of which the group 
usually encountered must be differentiated.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4765. Georgiade, C. Primele semne de inbol- 
ndvire ale constiintei. (First symptoms in a 
pathology of consciousness.) Anal. Psthol., 1937, 4, 
177-203.—An introductory chapter to a _ psycho- 
pathology of consciousness. The penetration of the 
socialized self by the individual one and the confusion 
between them are the first signs of pathology of 
consciousness. Among the main symptoms are: a 
morbid concern with dream events, which are 
interpreted as symbols of misfortune; an exaggerated 
tendency to introspection; a limitation of sociability, 
etc. In time the individual renounces the fight 
against morbid impulses and fights only for them. 
He may also begin to take drugs. Special attention 
is given to opium and its consequences.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4766. Gerzberg, M. [The hypo- and adynamic 
state in schizophrenia. Some forms of pathological 
fatigue in psychiatric clinics.] Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 
1937, No. 7, 82-93.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4767. Gerzberg, M. Organo-neurotic syn- 
dromes in schizophrenia. Nevrol. 1 Psikhiat., 
1937, No. 9, 86-97.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4768. Golant, R. J. [The psychotic state in 
patients with tactile agnosia and sensory disorders. | 
Fisiol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4769. Golant, R. J. 
patients with tactile 


[The psychotic state in 
agnosia and sensory disorders. | 
Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 2, 29-36.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

4770. Golant, R. J. [Investigation in clinics of 
psychoses caused by organic brain lesions. ] Nevrol. 


t Psikhiat., 1937, No. 10, 40-48.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4771. Golla, F. The eighteenth Maudsley Lec- 
ture: science and psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 
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4-20.—Although applied science can explain certain 
forms of insanity sufficiently to make psychological! 
investigation unimportant in guiding treatment. 
there are many cases which the author contends are 
incapable of scientific description. The bulk of the 
paper is an epistemological defense of this contention. 
Attention is given to the reflex arc and the condi- 
tioned reflex; the problems of instinctive behavior: 
intuition, defined as “immediate knowledge, not 
only of a complex of sense perceptions, but of their 
emotional values in their totality’’; and to Gestalt 
psychology, as exemplified in the work of Kdhler 
and Lewin.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


4772. Gudjons, W. Psychopathische Zustinde 
als Friihsymptome ernsterer psychische Leiden. 
(Psychopathic conditions as early symptoms of the 
more serious psychic diseases.) Kénigsberg: Raabe, 
1936. Pp. 29.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4773. Hansen, S. The inheritance of mental 
diseases. Eugen. News, 1938, 23, 21-24.—From a 
genetic point of view we may assume that chronic 
schizophrenia and intermittent manic-depressive 
psychosis are dependent on genetic factors already 
established in the impregnated ovum, but that these 
factors belong to two entirely different groups, 
placed perhaps in separate chromosomes. If the two 
occur in the same family they have been introduced 
by different families. Pedigree studies suggest that 
the development of mental disease depends upon a 
number of factors. Some of these factors may be 
recessive. There is reason to believe that in schizo- 
phrenia these may be negative, that is, may consist of 
either absence or weakness of the determining 
factors in normal mental development. In manic- 
depressive psychoses the conditions are less well 
defined, but there must be several recessive or 
dominant factors appearing in various combinations 
Degeneration is looked upon as an accidental con- 
glomeration of elements capable of lasting through 
generations, but sooner or later regenerated by 
marriage into healthy families. The neurasthenias as 
a whole are determined by hereditary factors, which 
most likely are recessive and may have been latent in 
previous generations. Illustrative material is drawn 
from old ruling families of Europe—M. V. Louden 
(Pittsburgh). 

4774. Heymanovich, A. I., & Leshchenko, G. D. 
Sindromi gemivegetativnogo sdviga (gemialgii, gemi- 
araknity). (Syndromes of unilateral changes in the 


“vegetative nervous system; hemialgia and unilateral 


arachnitis.) Trud. tsentral. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1937, 
9, 181—186.—Several cases are described in which the 
clinical picture showed unilateral disorders of sensi- 
tivity, changes in the cerebrospinal fluid with marked 
hypertension, and increase of protein content; the 
course of the disorder was toward remission with 
no striking symptoms of loss of function. This sug- 
gested an arachnitis. The unilateral character of the 
process may be understood in terms of certain rela- 
tions between the vegetative and cerebrospinal 
nervous systems. Physiological findings indicate a 
harmony of function between the two systems. This 
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harmony is also of significance in pathological pro- 
cesses in which functional disturbances of one system 
determine the appearance of disturbances in the 
other. The unilateral nature of the pains and 
arachnitis becomes understandable if we consider 
the vegetative and tissue changes as changes which 
produce a vulnerability of the corresponding side, 
fixating the pathological process—L. J. Stone 
(Sarah Lawrence). 

4775. Hoff, H. MHirnpathologie und Persin- 
lichkeit. (Brain pathology and personality.) Verh. 
Kongr. synth. Leb. Forsch., 1937, 74-87.—The 
writer deals with narcosis inhibitions, motor, sensory, 
and aphasic disorders, lowering of mental level, the 
phantom feeling, finger agnosia, and disorders of 
foreground-background formation as results of 
pathological changes in the brain—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4776. Hunt, J. McV. An instance of the social 
origin of conflict resulting in psychosis. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1938, 8, 158-164.—A neighborhood 
group of 15 boys of which 5 were committed to 
mental hospitals and one died on the street during 
some sort of stupor are described. Through in- 
formation supplied by one of the patients 18 years 
after the group had disintegrated it was discovered 
that a number of this group were taught sexual 
perversions while playing around race-barns. Some 
of these and others of the group were given values 
incompatible with these practices through repeated 
attendance at religious revivals. These contrasting 
influences continued over a period of 8 or 10 years, 
and those and only those who came under both these 
influences were later committed as psychotic. These 
facts are considered to lend additional weight to the 
hypothesis that socially induced conflicts are of 
etiological importance in mental disorders.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

4777. Ionasiu, —, & Lungu, C. Cuaracterele 
psihologice ale delirantului cronic. (Psychological 
characteristics of chronic delusional patients.) Bud. 
Soc. Psthol. med. Sibiu, 1937, 4, 39-43.—I ntelligence, 
perception, and memory are normal; attention is 
weak. The Heuyer personality inventory shows a 
preponderance of paranoid responses. The best 
results are obtained with Jung’s association method. 
— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4778. Jasper, H. H., & Nichols, I. C. Electrical 
signs of cortical function in epilepsy and allied 
disorders. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 94, 835-851.— 
After a brief survey of the literature, the problems 
of differential diagnosis, surgical intervention, condi- 
tions between clinical seizures, epileptoid conditions, 
and the relation to anti-convulsive therapy are 
discussed. The relation of the findings to conceptions 
of the neurophysiological mechanism and the organi- 
zation of cortical function are discussed.—R. Gold- 
man (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4779. Kandaratzkaya, K.M. [The schizophrenic 
symptom complex in different psychic diseases of 
children. ] Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 5, 67-77. 
—The cases of schizophrenic symptom complex 
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given are considered as mainly exogenous reactions. 
Their peculiarity (of being phenomenologically like 
schizophrenia) depends upon definite pathophysio- 
logical mechanisms of a dynamic nature, the contents 
of which correspond to the schizophrenic picture of 
Kraepelin.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4780. Kearney, J., & Courtney, P. Somnifaine 
narcosis: results of 40 treatments in 38 cases. J. 
ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 177-182.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

4781. Khaimovich, M. M. [Hypnopompic hal- 
lucinations in patients after delirium tremens. | 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1937, No. 7, 988-102.—Patients 
after delirium tremens, who had previously had no 
hallucinations, display a tendency to hallucinations 
in the half-awakened state, determined by a transi- 
tory state of visual and acoustic eidetism.-—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4782. Klivanskaya, A. A. [The synkinetic syn- 
drome of Gunn.] WNevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 8, 
86-93.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4783. Kosenko, S. [The peculiarities of visual 
hallucinations in schizophrenic children and youth. | 
Nevropat. 1 Psikhiat., 1937, No. 11, 111-122.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4784. Krasnushkin, E. K., & Hanlarian, G. M. 
[The treatment of schizophrenia by insulin shock. } 
Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1937, No. 7, 5-22.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4785. Kusnezov, V. P. [The state of reactivity, 
the nervous apparatus, the method of their defini- 
tion, and the experimental investigation of their 
role in the development and course of the patho- 
logical picture. ] Soveitsk. Psikhonevrol., 1937, No. 7, 
90-98.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4786. Lamson, C. S., & McGlone, F. The man- 
agement of a sleep disorder: a demonstration. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 193—215.—A discussion 
in drama form of the therapeutic measures taken to 
correct the disorder. These measures are discussed 
and their merits and disadvantages outlined.—P. 
Brand (New York City). 

4787. Lay, R. Schizophrenia-like psychoses in 
young children. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 105-133.— 
The literature is reviewed, with description of several 
demential diseases attacking young children, and 
6 new cases are reported. ‘Differentiation of these 
syndromes is difficult; treatment is usually in- 
effective.’’"—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4788. Lestchinski, —. [To the differential diag- 
nosis of reactive and endogenous depressions. | 
Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 9, 74-85.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 

4789. Levin, M. Misunderstanding of the patho- 
genesis of schizophrenia, arising from the concept 
of “splitting.” Amer: J. Psychiat., 1938, 94, 877- 
889.—“‘The evolution of the cerebrum is manifested 
in the following ways. There is increasing ‘ver- 
satility’ of the cerebrum, i.e., its cells can enter into 
more complex and more numerous combinations, 
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with a corresponding effect on the richness and 
complexity of concept formation. There is increas- 
ing autonomy of parts of the cerebrum, permitting 
the parts to act independently of each other; there is 
increasing capacity for ‘splitting’ of attention. In 
schizophrenia these trends are reversed. There is 
loss of cerebral ‘versatility,’ resulting in fewer and 
less complex concepts and in diminished capacity 
to differentiate concepts. There is loss of autonomy 
of the cerebral! parts, resulting in loss of the ‘capacity 
to split’ and in an increased tendency to mass re- 
flexes. In other words, in schizophrenia there is not 
too much, but too little, splitting.”"—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4790. Lindner, G. Eugenische Gesetzgebung und 
moralischer Schwachsinn anhand einer hessischen 
Sippe. (Eugenic legislation and moral deficiency 
with relation to a Hessian stock.) Bochum-Langen- 
dreer: Péppinghaus, 1938. Pp. 36.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

4791. Lindquist, T. Nouvelles études sur le 
probléme de l’acalculie. (Further researches on the 
problem of acalculia.) Act. med. scand., 1936, 88, 
217-278.—This is an exposition of two very different 
types of acalculia. One case had a traumatic lesion 
of the postero-superior region of the left parietal 
lobe. Arithmetic ability had been lost, and the 
multiplication table could not be relearned, but the 
comprehension of numerical values was retained; 
calculation could be done with concrete objects. The 
second case was related to a syndrome of Gerstmann: 
entities were understood, and numbers compared 


directly, but calculation involving a series of opera- 


tions was impossible. The two cases are opposed, in 
that in one the comprehension of entities was lost 
but that of the parts retained, and in the other the 
parts, but not the whole, were lost.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

4792. Lobov, L. P. [The role of the vestibular 
system in the genesis and structure of visual hal- 
lucinations.] Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 12, 
50-60.—The vestibular system can be considered as 
a possible focal factor in the genesis of visual hal- 
lucinations. The vestibular impulses can have a 
role in genesis or can merely help in motor expression 
and projection of an hallucinatory image.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4793. Lobova, L. P. [The vestibular 
the structure of neuropsychic diseases. 
Psikhiat., 1937, No. 7, 65-81.—A. 
(Leningrad). 

4794. Marcendes, D. Un caso de agraphia de 
evolucao, forma pura. (A case of developmental 
agraphia, pure form.) Rev. Neurol. Psychiat., S. 
Paulo, 1936, 2, 40-45.—An intelligent girl of nine 
years, who had learned to read, was unable for 
several years to write. She tended toward a mirror 
writing which appeared to reveal a predominant 
influence of the right hemisphere. It was a difficulty 
more of imaging than of motor ability, for the trouble 
was apparent when she tried to form words with 
alphabet blocks.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 
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4795. Meng, H. Uber Wesen und Aufgabe der 
seelischen Hygiene. (The meaning and aims of 
mental hygiene.) Gesundh. u. Wohlf., 1937, 17, 
1-7.—The aim of mental hygiene is the health, 
individual and the healthy community. Menta! 
hygiene works as a practical application of science 
The most stubborn resistance is met in persons with 
pathological narcissism, who reject every effort to 
deflect libidinal energies from their ego toward 
object relations. Psychoanalysis investigated the 
importance of early childhood, showing its impor. 
tance in the later development of the character and 
giving a scientific basis for psychotherapy and pro. 
phylactic mental hygiene. A psychic trauma does 
not need to make a person neurotic, but even if it did 
the fight against it may turn out to the benefit of the 
person and may increase his personal experience 
Religion may aid mental hygiene by offering inner 
security, but where religion creates anxiety by too 
strong a repression of the instincts its effect will be 
contrary to the efforts of mental hygiene.— J. 
Grotjahn (Menninger Clinic). 

4796. Menninger, W. C., & McColl, I. Recrea- 
tional therapy as applied in a modern psychiatric 
hospital. Occup. Ther., 1937, 16, 15-23.—The pa- 
tient’s attention can be obtained more readily in 
connection with recreation. In playing dual games, 
the patient should be allowed to win frequently, to 
help his inferiority feelings. When he goes into a 
group, the procedure should be so arranged that 
he can make some contribution, such as giving a talk 
or presiding at a tea. Outlets for aggressiveness 
include bowling or driving golf balls —H. E. Burii 
(Ohio State). 

4797. Minkowski, E. A propos de l’hygiéne 
mentale. (A discourse on mental hygiene.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1938, 96, Part 1, 467-485.—This 
discourse was inspired by the German sterilization 
law. The author feels that such compulsory meas- 
ures defeat their own purpose and are detrimental 
to mental hygiene. He feels that mental hygiene 
must be based on such principles as the value of 
human life, respect for human dignity, justice, and 
education.—M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


4798. Minski, L., & Guttmann, E. Huntington’s 
chorea: a study of thirty-four families. J. ment. Sci., 
1938, 84, 21-96.—The propositi were 43 cases from 
34 families, among which 90 other cases were re- 
ported. Full analysis of the results throws light on 
many of the problems of Huntington’s chorea. 
Follow-up studies of these families are promised, as 
well as results of the examinations of the brains of 
patients with this disease. The 34 pedigree charts 
and a bibliography are appended.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

4799. Mirtovski, N. V. K voprosu o metodike 
issledovaniya vegetativnoi nervnoi sistemy. (Con- 
tribution to the problem of methodology in the 
investigation of the vegetative nervous system.) 
Trud. tsentral. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1937, 9, 174-180.— 
Following a summary of the present state of know!- 
edge of the vegetative nervous system the author 
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outlines a plan of investigation of vegetative upsets 
following organic disorders of the nervous system. 
his plan includes the study of the vegetative skin 
reflexes (perspiration, pilomotor, vasomotor), skin 
temperature, and the chemical composition of the 
blood. The results of such clinical investigations by 
students in his laboratory are presented. Much of 
the work is concerned with subcortical localization of 
centers of the vegetative nervous system. Thus in 
studying the skin reflexes in local injuries of the motor 
zone and of subcortical regions with involvement of 
the internal capsule, homogeneous changes are 
observed. The character of the changes leads to the 
conclusion that the motor zone of the cortex, 
through the internal capsule, etc., influences the 
functioning of the vegetative skin reflexes. It is 
concluded, because of the intimate connection of the 
cerebrospinal and vegetative nervous systems on 
the one hand and of neural and chemical regulatory 
mechanisms on the other, that all the regulatory 
mechanisms must be studied together; the plan 
outlined gives this possibility in an elementary form. 
English and French summaries.— L. J. Stone (Sarah 
Lawrence). 

4800. Molokhov, A. N. [The simulation of 
psychoses. ] Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 8, 43-64. 

A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4801. Moniz, E. [Early operative interference in 
the treatment of certain psychoses.] Encéphale, 
1936, 31, Part 2, 1ff.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4802. Myerson, A. Neuroses and neuropsy- 
choses. Illustrative case histories. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1938, 94, 961-983.—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


4803. Nelson, B., & Kasanin, J. Occupational 
therapy with early schizophrenics in an out-patient 
clinic of a general hospital. Occup. Ther., 1937, 16, 
289-294.—Competitive activities are best for social- 
ization. They must be adapted to the cultural 
level of the individual. Ultimate development of 
vocational interests is necessary—H. E. Burtt 
Ohio State). 

4804. Neumann, J. Leben ohne Angst. Psy- 
chologische Seelenheilkunde. (Life without anx- 
iety. Psychological therapeutics.) Stuttgart-Leip- 
zig: Hippokrates Verlag, 1938. Pp. 185. RM. 6.50. 
—Psychotherapy is science and art at the same time. 
With science psychotherapy has in common the 
tendency to establish laws of general validity. 
With art it has in common the use of intuition in the 
understanding of the individual. Mankind suffers 
from anxiety perhaps more at the present time than 
ever before. Everyone who attempts to give advice 
and psychotherapy must study anxiety as the main 
problem of human life. Anxiety may be manifest or 
latent, and it finds expression in many different 
forms. Anxiety in the attitude toward work, toward 
interpersonal relations, especially in sexual relations, 
is described in detail. Anxiety conflicts may find 
a “wrong”’ solution in neurosis with symptoms of 
phobia, conversion or compulsion. The way out of 
anxiety may be by ‘‘Existenz-erhellung”’ (Heidegger), 
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which means more than intellectual insight and 
psychoanalysis of the unconscious; it means courage 
to face the unknown, knowledge and acceptance of 
the particularity of human life—wM. Grotjahn 
(Menninger Clinic). 

4805. Newman, S., & Mather, V.G. Analysis of 
spoken language of patients with affective disorders. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 94, 913-942.—The lan- 
guage analysis was concerned with: articulatory 
movements, pitch, emphatic accent, tempo, reso- 
nance, vocabulary and phrasing, syntax, response, 
accessory vocal activity (sighing, coughing, etc.), 
and special features. Special attention was paid to 
language characteristics which seemed to be con- 
sistently associated with particular syndromes. 
Changes in language with changes in the clinical 
picture were studied.—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

4806. Omorokov, L. I. [The physiological pecu- 
liarities of the brain cortex in epileptics. |] Nevrol. i 
Psikhiat., 1937, No. 4, 3-10.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


4807. Perelman, A. A. [Epileptic psychoses and 
their clinical traits. ] Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 
6, 3-19.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4808. Petrie, A.A. W. Hypoglycaemic treatment 
of schizophrenia: some impressions. J. ment. Sci., 
1938, 84, 156-164.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4809. Pines, L. J., & Sheftel, M. A. [Experi- 
mental data on the influence of traumas (air-con- 
tusions) on the central nervous system. ] JNevrol. i 
Psikhiat., 1937, No. 8, 3-15.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

4810. Pollock, H. M. A French family-care 
colony. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 237-244.— 
Women patients of the mental hospitals of the Seine 
were transferred to the colony to be placed with 
families. This project has proven successful and the 
number of patients so placed has increased. The 
colony center maintains close supervision over the 
patients in family care. They are placed carefully, 
contacts are continued after placement, the physical 
health of the patients is excellent, and the capital 
outlay is small compared with that required for a 
mental hospital of the same number of patients.— 
P. Brand (New York City). 

4811. Popescu-Sibiu, I. 


Die Notwendigkeit psy- 
chotherapeutischer Vorlesungen an den Universi- 
titen. (The necessity of teaching psychotherapy in 
universities.) Bul. Soc. Psihol. med. Sibiu, 1937, 4, 
68-73.—Psychotherapy is an important method 
of treatment, but its place in college teaching is 


small. It should be given more attention.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4812. Preda, G. Aplicatiile psihologiei experi- 
mentale in domeniul igiensi si profilaxiei mintale. 
(The application of experimental psychology to 
mental hygiene and mental prophylaxis.) Bul. Soc. 
Psihol. med. Sibiu, 1937, 4, 1-14.—A brief presenta- 
tion of the principal problems of mental hygiene. 
A personality inventory was applied to 1100 persons 
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(500 clerical workers, 300 manual workers, and 300 
farmers). The urban subjects were found to be 
more neurotic, especially the women.— N. Margi- 
nean (Cluj, Rumania). 


4813. Preda,G. La pratique de la psychothérapie 
en Roumanie. (The practice of psychotherapy in 
Rumania.) Bul. Soc. Psihol. med. Sibiu, 1937, 4, 
15-29.—The paper reports results from a question- 
naire distributed to 28 physicians who use psycho- 
therapy with other methods of psychiatry. Thera- 
peutic outcomes are satisfactory.— N. Marginean 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

4814. Raphael, T., Gordon, M. A., & Dawson, E. 
M. Mental hygiene in American colleges and 
universities. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 221-236. 
—A study by questionnaire methods of the recogni- 
tion of need for college mental hygiene, the general 
attitude toward it, and the present facilities for 
actual remedial and clinical services. 865 American 
collegiate institutions were studied. The results 
show a decided awareness of the need for mental 
hygiene in colleges, the further advance to practical 
use and procedure by courses offered, and finally the 
establishment of remedial or clinical services. The 
last, while not represented by a large number, is 
sufficient to show progress in response to recognized 
needs.—P. Brand (New York City). 

4815. Rosenzweig, A. M. [Data on capillaro- 
scopy, plethysmography and galvanometry in vascu- 
lar disorders of the brain. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 
1937, No. 1, 36-45.—The data on capillaroscopy, 
plethysmography, and galvanometry permit a 
widening of the vegetative symptomatology in the 
vascular disorders of the brain. The capillaroscopic 
data in most cases of vascular spasm of the brain 
display spastic phenomena in the capillaries of the 
extremities, more manifest on the paralyzed side. 
The plethysmography on the same side shows a 
lowered pulse and a decrease of vasomotor reaetions. 
The galvanometry in cerebral angiospasm gives a 
stable asymmetry—a change of stationary bio- 
currents on the paralyzed side and an increase of 
reactive biocurrents on the side of the vascular lesion. 
The thrombosis and hemorrhage display asymmetry 
of the vascular reactions and biocurrents, but not so 
intensive, and more labile in all cases—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 


4816. Salkind, E. M. 


[Mesencephalitic hal- 
lucinosis.] Nevropat.i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 1, 85-94. 


—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4817. Salkind, E. M. [The psychodiagnostics of 
cerebral diseases. |] Nevropat. 1 Psikhiat., 1937, 
No. 11, 125-136.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4818. Shevalev, E. A. [The course and end of 
reactive states connected with psychic trauma. ] 
Nevrol. i. Psikhiat., 1937, No. 9, 3-20.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 

4819. Stoenescu, T., & Cupcea, S. Les applica- 
tions cliniques de la psychothérapie dans |’hépital de 
maladies mentales de Sibiu dirigé par M. Dr. G. 
Preda. (Clinical applications of psychotherapy in 
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the hospital for mental diseases in Sibiu, directed 
by Dr. G. Preda.) Bul. Soc. Psihol. med. Sibiy. 
1937, 4, 61-67.—The tests in use concern abilities, 
temperament and character traits, attitudes, inter. 
ests, and impulses.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


4820. Straus, E. Ein Beitrag zur Pathologie der 
Zwangserscheinungen. (A contribution to the 
pathology of obsessive phenomena.) Mschr. Psy. 
chiat. Neurol., 1938, 98, 61-101.—The obsessions of 
the mental patient are not due to the exclusive 
involvement of a single psychic function, either of 
thinking or of feeling; he does not experience a 
disturbance of any function, but on the basis of such 
a disturbance he lives in a world which has a totally 
different structure from that of the normal person. 
Only from this radically changed ‘“‘style of life’’ are 
single obsessive symptoms (disgust, defense, magical 
behavior) explicable. Such a profound alteration of 
sympathetic relationships changes the whole physi- 
ognomy of the world, even in simple perception. 
Psychoanalysis takes too little account of this fact. 
Freud regards man as fundamentally the creator, 
not the creature, and psychoanalysis attributes to 
man power even over the id. In reality, the psychosis 
changes the patient's whole being and leaves him no 
freedom of decision or behavior.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

4821. Strecker, H. Recent advances in insulin 
treatment. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 146-155.—A 
review of insulin treatment of schizophrenia; 
bibliography.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4822. Subotnik, S. [The investigation of pilots 
for neurasthenia. | Nevrol. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 7, 
155-160.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4823. Vahrmeyer, H. Erbhygienische Unter- 
suchungen an Hilfsschulkindern der Stadt Hagen. 
(Eugenic investigations in schools for retarded 
children of the city of Hagen.) Minster: (Phil. 
Diss.), 1937. Pp. 21.—Of 380 children in schools 
for the retarded, 68.4% were handicapped by hered- 
ity. Exogenous causes were present in only 20 
children (forceps-delivered). In 64 cases the parents 
were feeble-minded. The maternal influence was 
predominant in this respect. The ancestry revealed 
neuroses and psychopathies in 59 cases, syphilis in 
two cases, endl Subbarbealo in 34 cases. 94 families 
sent several children to schools for the retarded. 
The lowest social level of the population was repre- 
sented.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4824. Volfovski, O. I. Ob izmeneniyakh emo- 
tsionalnykh sostoyanii pod viiyaniem adrenalina. 
(Concerning alterations of emotional states under the 
influence of adrenalin.) Trud. Tsentral. psikhonev- 
rol. Inst., 1937, 9, 168-173.—In a previous investiga- 
tion the author showed that adrenalin induces a 
depressive syndrome, most effectively in manic- 
depressive psychoses. In some cases even manic 
states were converted into depressive ones by the 
adrenalin. The present investigation deals with 
52 observations of the effect of adrenalin on the 
emotional states of 32 epileptics. In all but 6 pa- 
tients (where the dose was probably insufficient) 
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emotional changes were noted. These changes 
resemble those of the manic-depressive patients, but 

appeared in lesser degree. In the latter the initial 
depression almost inv ariably resulted in tears; in the 

epileptics there was “a slight sense of oppression 
with sorrowful reminiscences, etc."” Epileptic sei- 
zures were never induced by the adrenalin. English 
and French summaries.— L. J. Stone (Sarah Law- 
rence). 

4825. Vélgyesi, F. [Pavlov and hypnosis. ] 
Figiol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1938, 24, No. 1-2, 449-457.— 
The author’s experience in applying hypnotherapy 
to 2200 mental and nervous patients gives the 
following results: The many forms of internal inhibi- 
tion, sleep, and hypnosis depend upon the individual 
or the specific sort and degree of development of the 
brain and its functions (cerebration) in the 
experimental subject (man or animal); it always 
corresponds to the developmental phase and the func- 
tional state of the organ-analyzers, and their hier- 
archical order. 12 rules of hypnosis are given.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4826. Wangenheim, K., & Mogracheva, R. L. 
(The treatment of schizophrenia by insulin hypo- 
glycemia and shock. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1937, 
No. 7, 23-32.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4827. Willoughby, R. R. An operational ap- 
proach to the problem of emotional readjustment. 
!, abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 33, 261-—264.— 
Emotional readjustment is the reduction of conflict 
behavior by fresh stimulation. In a chronic conflict 
situation resulting from the prolonged collision of 


impulses to action with impulses to inhibition of 
action, readjustment endeavors to reinforce the 
former by relaxing or partially extinguishing the 


latter. Somewhat paradoxically, the induction of 
even simple action itself relaxes inhibition, probably 
because the punishment or other untoward conse- 
quence which originally reinforced the inhibition 
does not accompany the re-established action. In 
the important problem of what action should be 
chosen for re-establishment, symbolic and other 
substitute actions have a most significant role; they 
constitute a true compromise, since, on the one 
hand, the discomforts attending the real action will 
not be visited upon the symbolic one, and, on the 
other, the symbolic one provides sufficient similarity 
to the real one to make possible the discharge of the 
original impulsion.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

4828. Zappert, J. Dementia infantilis (Heller). 
(The infantile dementia of Heller.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1938, 4, 161-169.—A consideration of the 
symptomatology of infantile dementia, first de- 
scribed by Heller in 1908, on the basis of the inter- 
vening literature and the author’s experience.—D, 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


4829. Zehnder, A. Zur Kenntnis der Somatologie 
der mongoloiden Idiotie unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Kiefer- und Zahnverhiltnisse. (To 
the knowledge of the somatology of mongoloid 
idiots, with particular consideration of jaw and tooth 
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relationships.) Arch. Klaus-Stift. Vererb Forsch., 
1937, 12, 421-494.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4830. Ziehen, V. Manifestationswahrscheinlich- 
keit und Erbgang der Schizophrenie. (The proba- 
bility of manifestation and the genetic process in 
schizophrenia.) Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1937, 
107, 1-60.—The consciousness of reality of the 
schizophrenic is not only primitive but primarily 
defective and distorted. Schizophrenia is com- 
parable to an earlier phylogenetic stage of develop- 
ment in mentality and brain morphology. It 
represents a special case of the “‘biogenetic principle,” 
inasmuch as, in the psychosis, the recapitulation of 
phylogenesis through ontogenesis follows a recapitu- 
lation of ontogenesis in the reverse direction, 
corresponding to demolition rather than develop- 
ment. This ontogenesis undergoes variations of 
three kinds: (1) phylogenesis is repeated in ab- 
breviated form; (2) in ontogenesis the organs become 
rudimentary in one part and structurally and 
functionally complete in another, according to the 
demands of the ontogenetic end stage; (3) em- 
bryonic organs adapted to this end can even originate 
anew. Thus ontogenetic stages are distortions and 
defects; only in the rarest cases are they vital as such. 
As teleological structures they can be best under- 
stood from the structure and function of adult 
individuals.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 4447, 4521, 4530, 4547, 4570, 
4655, 4660, 4698, 4842, 4896, 4953, 4954, 5030, 
5038, 5067, 5076. | 
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4831. Abashev, A. L. [The mechanism of 
autism. ] Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 1937, No. 11, 105- 
110.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


4832. Brown, F. An experimental study of the 
effect of neuroticism upon age-grade status of 
children. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 107-113.— 
The author criticizes earlier studies of this problem, 
and then presents the results of a study in which 
the age-grade status of 44 neurotic children and 44 
normal chiidren (grades 6, 7, 8) was compared. The 
groups were equated in terms of intelligence, socio- 
economic status, and racial group. No difference 
in age-grade status was found.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


4833. Darley, J. G. Changes in measured 
attitudes and adjustments. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 
9, 189-199.—Test and retest scores for college men 
and women on 12 attitude, opinion, and adjustment 
scales are presented. Distinct group and individual 
changes, with stability of trait in part a function of 
the trait itself, appear. Measured maladjustments 
seem to be more stable than normal social activities 
and preferences, or generalized feelings and opinions; 
sex differences appear in traits subject to change; 
and to a certain extent errors of measurement 
produce apparent change in the individual case. 
The author offers a concept of an “‘opinion stability 
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continuum,” in his interpretation of the differential 
change.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4834. Dudycha, G. J. A qualitative study of 
punctuality. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 207-217.— 
Following the collection of objective data on punctu- 
ality (see XI: 1361) the author had 118 college 
students write protocols on the subject answering 
several definite questions. Factors most commonly 
given by students as causes of earliness or lateness 
are: the extent to which one is interested in the 
engagement; the importance of the event; the 
accuracy of time estimates and budgets; the punctu- 
ality of friends and acquaintances; and home 
training. The sex difference was negligible.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 


4835. Estes, S.G. Judging personality from ex- 
pressive behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 
33, 217-236.—In 6 experiments 323 judges estimated 
the personalities of 15 male subjects from brief mo- 
tion picture records of their behavior. These 
estimates or judgments were validated against 
elaborate criteria provided in the results of a co- 
operative research investigation of the personalities 
of the subjects. Three procedures were used in 
obtaining the judgments: rating, check list, and 
matching. Statistically significant results were 
obtained with the use of all three methods, but the 
accuracy of the judgments is found to vary with the 
judge, the subject, and the aspects of the personality 
being judged. Subjects who are introverted in the 


sense of having a liking and a capacity for con- 


templative observation tend to be least accurately 
judged. Conspicuously well-judged traits are in- 
hibition-impulsion, apathy-intensity, placidity-emo- 
tionality, and ascendance-submission. Judges who 
have strong interests in either the graphic arts or 
dramatics are more successful than those whose 
dominant interests are in the sciences and philosophy. 
—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4836. Farnsworth, P. R. The measure of emo- 
tional maturity. . soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 235—237.— 
The Willoughby EM scale, the McNemar-Landis 
modification of this test, the Pressey interest-atti- 
tude test, and the Landis questionary were given to 
from 79 to 110 college sophomores. The Landis 
questionary was found to possess a split-half relia- 
bility of approximately .85 (stepped up to .92). The 
intercorrelations were all insignificant, with the 
exception of that between the original and the modi- 
fied Willoughby (found to be .46). The author 
concludes that the tests are not measuring the same 
variable. —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4837. Leibl, M. Il tipo estrovertito e il tipo 
introvertito studiati grafologicamente. (The extra- 
verted type and the introverted type studied 
graphologically.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1937, 33, 
184—-187.—The characteristic differences in hand- 
writing between extraverted and introverted types 
of personality are analyzed and discussed. Several 
examples of handwriting are presented.—7. M. Abel 
(Trade Extension Classes, New York City). 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


4838. Pintner, R., Loftus, J. J., Forlano, G., 4 
Alster, B. Aspects of personality. Yonkers-op. 
Hudson: World Book, 1937. $1.20 per package of 
25.—This is an inventory which attempts to measure 
the personality characteristics of children of grades 
4 to 9. It consists of three sections: section | pro. 
vides a measure of ascendance-submission; section 
II, introversion-extraversion; section III, emotional] 
stability. Odd-even stepped-up reliability coefi- 
cients for the 3 sections range from .5 to .8. Retest 
reliability coefficients fall between .6 and .8. The 
inventory can be given in one sitting of about 30 
minutes.—M. Keller (Brown). 


4839. Pintner, R., & Forlano, G. Four retests of 
a personality inventory. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 
93-100.—This is an investigation to determine the 
stability of total scores and particular item responses 
made by fifth-grade children on the aspects-of. 
personality inventory. Four repetitions of the test 
occurred at intervals of two weeks. There was “a 
slight tendency for the reliability (odds-evens) to 
increase with practice on the test.” With practice 
there was an average change in total score in the 
direction of a more favorable score. Intercorrelations 
between the total scores of the separate trials on the 
subtests (ascendance-submission, introversion-extra- 
version, emotional stability) ranged from .61 to .83, 
indicating high stability. However, the average 
child responds to only about 65% of the items in the 
same way on all four trials. The frequency of these 
inconsistencies was not related to the total A-S or 
E-I score, but correlated .36 with the emotional 
stability score. The consistency of responses to 
specific items ranged from 89% to 32%, but no 
characteristic of the item could be shown to be 
related to its consistency score.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


4840. Rorschach, H. Psychodiagnostik. Meth- 
odik und Ergebnisse eines wahrnehmungsdiagnosti- 
schen Experiments (Deutenlassen von Zufallsfor- 
men). (Psychodiagnostics. Methods and results 
of an experiment in perceptual diagnosis by means 
of interpretation of random forms.) (3rd ed., ed. 
by W. Morgenthaler.) Bern: Huber, 1937. Pp. 255. 
Fr. 15.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4841. Rosca, A. Psihologia intereselor. (Psy- 
chology of interests.) Rev. Psihol., 1938, 1, 33-42.— 
The study was made with a questionnaire composed 
ef 32 items, 6 concerning theoretic interests, 6 
practical interests, 8 economic interests, 6 esthetic 
interests, and 6 social interests. The ages of the 
subjects varied from 11 to 20. The rank order of 
interests seems to be constant, except for social 
interest in women, which changes with age. Esthetic 
interest is more developed in women than in men. 
The intercorrelations of interests varied from .05 to 
.50; the highest was between economic and practical 
interests and the lowest between esthetic and 
economic interests. The average correlation be- 
tween interest and ability was .33.— N. Marginean 
(Cluj, Rumania). 
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4842. Sherman, M. Mental conflicts and per- 
sonality. New York: Longmans Green, 1938. Pp. 
319, $2.25.—This volume approaches the study of 
conflicts and personality changes from several angles. 
The main interpretations are based on the teachings 
of Freud. Resultant personality changes and their 
social implications are stressed throughout the book 
and are illustrated by clinical cases. The text is 
divided into seven chapters: the genesis and nature 
of conflicts; attitudes and conflicts; culture conflicts; 
conflicts of inferiority and insecurity; sex conflicts; 
conflicts and neuroses; conflicts and antisocial 
behavior. Sherman places emphasis upon the 
genesis of conflicts which arise from various en- 
vironmental stresses in youth. He traces these and 
explains their relation to adult maladjustments 
which produce antisocial behavior. Conflicts of 
personality, which arise from such complexes, are 
discussed from the standpoint of the effect upon 
both society and the individual—W. Marshall 
(Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

4843. Smith, M. E. A study of the causes of 
feelings of inferiority. J. Psychol., 1958, 5, 315-332. 
—A schedule of 85 possible causes of feclings of 
inferiority based on lists of felt conflicts turned in 
by 219 students in sociology and psychology at the 
University of Hawaii is described, and the results 
of its administration to 280 students are given. 
Total scores show no marked differences of sex or 
race, but each of 3 methods of scoring indicated a 
higher degree of maladjustment among women. 
Statistically significant sex differences appeared on 
several items; for women more than men: “‘too fat,”’ 
“wrong sex,’’ “hair dress different,’ and “‘lack of 
skill in housekeeping’’; for men more than women: 
“too short’’ and “could not dance.’’ Racial differ- 
ences appeared between the Orientals (Chinese and 
Japanese) and Caucasians, but not between the 
Hawaiians and any of these others. Greatest differ- 
ences were (for Caucasian and Japanese) ‘language,’ 
‘too short,"’ “speaking mother-tongue inadequately” 
and ‘‘speaking English inadequately,” the Japanese 
feeling more inferior. Items on which sex differences 
are found are usually those on which a different 
standard is set for the sexes, and similarly, items 
for which racial differences exist usually do not 
affect the races equally. Racial inferiorities are felt 
most strongly by minority groups and those of mixed 
races.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4844. Thomas, W. F., & Young, P. T. Liking and 
disliking persons. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 169- 
188.—College students were instructed to list names 
of persons they like (L) and dislike (D), and to rank 
them in order of preference and aversion. 2.7 times 
as many names were listed in the ZL as in the D 
column. Persons both liked and disliked tended to 
be of the same sex as the judge, except the one most 
liked individual. The most frequently mentioned 
reason for L is intelligence, although men listed 
beauty first as a reason for liking women, and 
conceit for disliking them. Intergroup correlations 
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indicate that the results have satisfactory reliability. 
—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

4845. Willoughby, R. R. The relationship to 
emotionality of age, sex, and conjugal condition. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 6, 920-931.—Analysis of the 
data from a personality questionnaire administered 
to nearly 1400 persons by carefully controlled meth 
ods shows that the women are significantly more 
emotional than the men, and that the married women 
are somewhat more so than the unmarried; these 
differences extend over the entire age range from 
20 to 70 years. Differences between married and 
unmarried men are small and insignificant. There 
is some tendency for the two women's groups to be 
parallel, with an initial rise in emotionality to about 
30 years, a subsequent fall to about 50 years, and a 
final rise; the men's groups show little or no change. 
Analysis of the 40 items composing the questionnaire 
reveals pronounced influences (of many types) by 
age, sex, and conjugal condition; there are rises, 
declines, N-shapes, simple sex differences, simple 
conjugal-condition differences, sex differences in one 
conjugal-condition group but not in the other, etc. 
A feature of technical interest is the behavior of the 
so-called introversion items, which appear to be of a 
somewhat different species from the others. The 
behavior of each group and item may be ascertained 
from graphs.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


[See also abstracts 4827, 4861, 4865, 4897, 4917, 
4918, 4928, 4929, 5001, 5006, 5009, 5040, 5080. | 
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4846. Abrams, R. H. The differential time 
interval for remarriage of widowers. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1938, 46, 443-444.—The median interval 
between wife's death and remarriage for men in 
Who's Who in America (1932-3) is two and one-half 
years. The scientists remarry most promptly, and 
are followed in order by the clergy, business men, 
educators, lawyers, public officials, and physicians.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4847. Aizawa, M. An experimental study on 
successive musical intervals. Tohoku psychol. Fol., 
1937, 5, 99-124.—Which mi is preferred among those 
of the pure system, the tempered scale, and the 
Pythagorean system in the tone series of do-mi-sol 
and sol-mi-do? The result was as follows: musical 
observers preferred the mi of the tempered scale and 
the Pythagorean system in the rising series; the 
preference of the lower mi (that of the tempered 
scale) increased in the falling series; speaking gener- 
ally, the influence of the direction of the tone-motion 
upon the judgment of the perfection of musical 
intervals was seen clearly.— M. Aizawa (Sendai). 

4848. [Anon.] Umvolkung und gesamtdeutsches 
Geschichtsbewusstsein. (Change of nationality and 
historical consciousness of German solidarity.) Z. 
pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 292-294.—A summary of 
the discussions in the Deutsche Ausland Institut, 
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1937, of the maintenance and transmission among 
Germans in foreign countries of their national 
consciousness. This is possible only by setting 
themselves against all disintegrating foreign in- 
fluences through self-consciousness, collective will, 
belief in the German mission, and folk and racial 
instinct. Lack of a historical consciousness of 
the unity of all Germans throughout the world has 
caused de-Germanization in Brazil and the United 
States. Bilingualism in schools is dangerous. A 
vital educational task is to promote a historical 
consciousness of the Greater Germany idea among 
native Germans and persons of German descent in 
foreign countries.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4849. Asch, S. E., Block, H., & Hertzman, M. 
Studies in the principles of judgments and attitudes: 
I. Two basic principles of judgment. J. Psychol., 
1938, 5, 219-251.—Three groups of experiments are 
described in which subjects rate photographs for 
intelligence and honesty; professions for various 
values; 6 public persons for the values: intellectual 
power, courage, honesty, physical attractiveness, 
stability of character, and kindness; and political 
slogans for such things as compellingness, social 
significance, etc. Ratings dependent entirely upon 
the subjects’ attitudes are compared with ratings 
following authoritative ratings on some one value. 
“In all experiments a tendency appears to relate the 
different judgments of a situation to each other 
(positive coefficients ranging from .08 to .68). Basic 


to this relationship is a tendency to be on the whole 
favorable, or on the whole unfavorable, to an object 


or situation, and hence to various aspects of it. . 
The judgments of a single situation are related to 
each other by a person in accordance with an under- 
lying attitude of acceptance or rejection 
standard having an authoritative source tends to 
alter an individual's judgments in its direction. . . . 
A change in one aspect of an attitude changes every 
other aspect of the attitude. . . . When the subject 
has objective knowledge of a situation his judgments 
are partly determined by it. It is likely that the 
factor of knowledge produces a more stable attitude 
and one more resistant to change.""—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


4850. Beach, D.M. The phonetics of the Hotten- 
tot language. Cambridge: Heffer, 1938. Pp. xv 
+ 329. 21 s-——The book contains a complete 
analysis of the quality of the phonemes of the Nama 
(standard) dialect of Hottentot, based on compara- 
tive investigation of the pronunciation of about 150 
subjects. Several speakers of the almost extinct 
Korana dialect were also studied. Pitch patterns, 
called tonemes, have semantic significance in 
Hottentot, and analysis revealed six of them in Nama 
and four in Korana. Detailed dialectological 
examination leads to the hypotheses (1) that some of 
the tonemes result from the metamorphosis of 
phonemes, and (2) that originally dissyllabic roots 
have become monosyllabic through attrition and 
condensation. A detailed proposal is made for a 
more adequate spelling system. Among the ma- 
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terials included are a short ethnographic description 
of the Hottentots, texts with exact and free transla. 
tions, a bibliography of 43 items with full critiques 
(in the text) of the most important, kymographic 
and tonetic records, and portraits of the principal 
subjects.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4851. Beaglehole, E. A note on cultural com. 
pensation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 33, 121- 
123.—Conditions of life, combined with a specific 
cultural orientation, demand types of cathartic 
abreaction of aggression if the community is to hold 
together as a functioning unit. Each society tends 
to catch up and emphasize one segment of the 
potential raw stuff of human behavior; but in em- 
phasizing this cne segment only, it is forced to offer 
cultural compensations, either for the greater satis- 
faction of ways of behavior usually narrowly pat- 
terned or for the satisfaction of emotional-impulsive 
drives that receive no overt expression in the 
generalized cultural pattern. Organized departures 
from the habitual tempo of life enable the individual 
in society to conform at other times to the rigid 
order of behavior that is exacted from him. A 
comparison of Balinese and Polynesian behavior 
leads to the inference that when an extraverted 
society seeks cultural compensations, it finds them 
in an accentuation of its everyday extraverted 
patterns; whereas when an introverted society seeks 
them, it finds them not in a further emphasis of its 
own introversion, but in a sudden transference to 
the opposite type of behavior—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4852. Beitel, R. J. The process involved in 
learning to read: an hypothesis. Amer. J. Optom., 
1938, 15, 185-187.—Learning to read is analyzed 
as involving four steps: (1) a conditioning by which 
the written word becomes an effective substitute 
stimulus for the thing or spoken word, and (2) the 
spatial and temporal sequences of written words 
elicit the same responses as corresponding spoken 
words; (3) the eyes fixate words beyond those to 
which oral responses are being made; (4) oral re- 
sponses are reduced to mere “implicit’’ responses.— 
M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


4853. Berry, M. F. A common denominator in 

i and stuttering. J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 
3, 51-57.—In a previous study of 1000 families the 
author found a greater incidence of twinning in 
families containing stutterers; moreover, in twinning 
families the stuttering was more frequently among 
twins than among siblings. The present study was 
designed to determine whether the converse is true; 
i.e., does stuttering occur more often among twinning 
families? The parents and children of 250 twinning 
families (1205 children, including 250 pairs of twins) 
were interviewed. The data show one stutterer for 
every 18 children in twinning families, whereas the 
normal expectancy in unselected samples is one 
stutterer in 100 children. Taking twins alone, the 
results show that one twin in 11 is a stutterer; while 
siblings from these same families are stutterers in 
the ratio of one to 35. The author concludes that 
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stuttering, twinning and left-handedness are pro- 
duced by common genetic factors, since previous 
<tudies have shown a connection between left-hand- 
edness and twinning and between stuttering and 
twinning. —C. V. Hudgins (Oberlin). 

4854. Beynon, E. D. The voodoo cult among 
negro migrants in Detroit. Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 
6, 894-907.—The “Nation of Islam” (usually known 
as the ‘voodoo cult’’) belongs to a chain of move- 
ments arising out of the growing disillusionment and 
race consciousness of recent negro migrants to north- 
ern industrial cities. The attention of the general 
public has been directed to sensational episodes in 
the history of this cult, such as the occurrence of 
human sacrifice, but the re-orientation of the 
personality of its members has been ignored. The 
members of the cult have been isolated from the 
social organization of the community in which they 
lived, but they have maintained their functional 
relationship in the metropolitan economy from which 
they derive their means of livelihood and in which 
they have been able to make more satisfactory 
adjustments. Asa result of the teaching of this cult, 
they have gained a new conception of themselves and 
regard themselves as superior, rather than inferior, 
to other people.-—(Courtesy Amer. J. Soctol.). 

4855. Borel-Maisonny, S. Education et rééduca- 
tion du langage. (Education and re-education of 
speech.) J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 13-22.—This 
paper presents a classification of speech and language 
disorders found among children, exercises for their 
correction, and a summary of results and conclusions 


The 


growing out of years of clinical experience. 
material is divided as follows: (1) a classification of 
common types of speech defects (eight categories, 
omitting stuttering); (2) defects of articulation and 
methods for their correction; and (3) retardations of 


language and methods for their correction. The 
author concludes that the degree of re-education is 
dependent upon the nature of the defect: functional 
disorders of articulation are easily corrected; lan- 
guage defects can be rapidly corrected when they are 
matters of simple retardation in mentally normal 
children; hearing defects make the task of correction 
more difficult, but re-education is possible; the 
greatest difficulty is found in handling cases of 
severe language retardation accompanied by mental 
retardation. In such cases there is usually a mixture 
of broken phrases accompanied by gestures; the 
restoration of normal speech in the latter type of 
defect is practically impossible—C. V. Hudgins 
(Oberlin). 

4856. Britt, S. H. Polling and measuring the 
audience. Jn Marsh, C. S., Educational Broad- 
casting 1986. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. 
Pp. 275; 279; 286.—The chairman of this section 
raises questions as to what is meant by educational 
broadcasting, and as to how its effectiveness can be 
determined.—S. H, Britt (George Washington). 

4857. Brown, S. F. Stuttering with relation to 
word accent and word position. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1938, 33, 112-120.—Reading records from 
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32 stutterers were analyzed to determine whether 
stuttering spasms had occurred with relation to a 
greater percentage of accented than of unaccented 
syllables. Percentages of accented syllables in 
relation to which stuttering occurred were signif- 
icantly greater than the percentages of unaccented 
syllables in relation to which stuttering occurred in 
a majority of cases. The objective data bear out 
etutterers’ introspections concerning the psycho- 
logical primacy of the beginning of the word. Ac- 
cented syllables and the first words of sentences 
require relatively greater tension and increased 
activity of the speech mechanism. This fact is a 
possible explanation of the greater amount of stut- 
tering found at these points. The anticipation of 
these greater demands, rather than the demands 
themselves, may account also for the greater amount 
of stuttering on accented syllables.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4858. Bryson, L. Radio and propaganda. /n 
Marsh, C. S. Educational Broadcasting 1936. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 408-412.— 
Education should equip all people “‘with a rational 
skepticism sufficient to defeat propaganda in its 
effort to confuse or misinform.’’ The discussion 
indicates ‘‘that the problem of propaganda on the 
air is not so much the theoretical one of determining 
truth and falsehood, but rather the practical one of 
sharing time justly among popular and unpopular 
causes."’"—S. H. Britt (George Washington). 


4859. Burks, F. W. Some factors related to 
social success in college. . soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 
125-140.—General behavior characteristics asso- 
ciated with successful and unsuccessful social rela- 
tions were formulated from the responses of 26 
university students, selected for their outstanding 
success or lack of success in social situations, to 
three tests involving original solutions to difficult 
social situations, personal interests, and an inventory 
of personal characteristics. Among the sex differ- 
ences noted was a tendency toward restrained 
behavior among the successful boys, and com- 
paratively unrestrained behavior among the success- 
ful girls —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4860. Carrell, J. A. The etiology of sound sub- 
stitution defects. Speech Monogr., 1937, 4, 17-37.— 
The present research was concerned with an extension 
of an earlier study to include a comparison of speech 
defective and control groups on the basis of (1) 
ability to discriminate between phonetic units, (2) 
certain motor capacities as measured by (a) tapping 
and tracing tests, (b) the motor capacity measured 
by the ‘‘tensiometer.’’ 61 Mooseheart children 
having sound substitution defects served as subjects. 
The results show no single general factor invariably 
associated with sound substitution defects, but rather 
a varying functional relationship between specific 
factors. As a result, from a practical point of view, 
the findings indicate that a careful series of diagnostic 
tests touching on the factors mentioned should be 
employed as standard clinical practice in dealing with 
sound substitution cases. It would seem probable 
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that the most efficient re-educational measures 
would depend, in any given case, upon the nature 
and extent of the specific deficiencies which are 
shown to exist after such diagnostic testing —R. T. 
Hinton, Jr. (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

4861. Castiglioni, A. Visita medica a Giacomo 
Leopardi. (A medical visit to Giacomo Leopardi.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1938, 34, 26—-39.—A discus- 
sion and explanation of the personality of the Italian 
poet Leopardi, based on a study of his literary pro- 
ductions and his autobiographical notes.— 7. M. Abel 
(Trade Extension Classes, New York City). 

4862. Chapin, F.S. The effects of slum clearance 
and rehousing on family and community relation- 
ships in Minneapolis. Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 5, 
744-763.—This is a study of 171 families in the 
Minneapolis PWA housing project from 1935 to 
1936. Measurements before removal compared with 
similar ones after relocation showed slightly greater 
gain in general adjustment scores than in morale 
scores; negroes had the most favorable scores and 
Jews the most unfavorable ones. A criterion known 
as “‘use overcrowding” indicated that where it was 
present there was decrease in scores of social condi- 
tion, and vice versa. Negro slum families in 1935 
showed fewer social contacts as compared with a 
1932 control group of families at both upper and 
lower status levels.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 

4863. Charters, W. W. Research problems in 
radio. In Marsh, C. S., Educational Broadcasting 
1936. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 


365; 377.—These are introductory remarks relating 
to psychological work already completed in the field 
of radio, and research in relation to instruction in the 
classroom.— S. H. Britt (George Washington). 

4864. Darling, F. F. Bird flocks and the breeding 
cycle; a contribution to the study of avian sociality. 


New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 134. $1.75.— 
A study of the social behavior of breeding flocks of 
sea birds, as observed on Priest Island (off Wester 
Ross in the Northwest Highlands)—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

4865. Eisenberg, P., & Lazarsfeld, P. F. The 
psychological effects of unemployment. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 358-390.—This paper reviews studies 
dealing with the following: (1) The effects of un- 
employment upon personality. Unemployment 
leads to increased instability in the unemployed 
and lowers their morale. Movie attendance is 
increased, and personal habits may be somewhat 
modified. Methodological approaches to a study 
of the effect on the total personality are discussed, 
but no data are cited. (2) Socio-political attitudes 
affected by unemployment. Moral, religious, and 
political attitudes are discussed. Clear-cut changes 
are few. (3) Differing attitudes caused by un- 
employment and related factors. Individual atti- 
tudes are typed as the unbroken, the broken, and the 
distressed. Attitudes of people on relief and 
government are considered. Factors related to 
differing attitudes are mentioned. (4) The effect of 
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unemployment on children and youth. Children 
show changes in stability and school work; problems 
of youth are discussed.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


4866. Eisenson, J. The psychology of speech, 
New York: Crofts, 1938. Pp. xiii + 280. $2.25 — 
This book is an elementary introduction to the 
psychology underlying the problems of speech. |; 
is divided into 28 chapters: (1) the nature and origin 
of speech, (2) basic psychological aspects of speech, 
(3} the development of speech and language in the 
child, (4) personality and speech, and (5) the ps, 
chology of the audience. A partial bibliography of 
the psychological aspects of speech and an index are 
included.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

4867. Farnsworth, P. R. Further notes on the 
Seashore music tests. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 
429-431.—California white high-school children 
were found to be significantly superior in the Sea- 
shore rhythm test to the Iowa norms. 111 Japanese 
from the same school, matched for age, intelligence, 
and grade, were inferior to the whites, but the critical 
ratio was only 2.1. An error in the writer's 1931 
monograph on the tests is corrected.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

4868. Folsom, J. K. [Ed.] Plan for marriage: 
an intelligent approach to marriage and parenthood, 
proposed by members of the staff of Vassar College. 
New York, London: Harpers, 1938. Pp. xii + 305. 
$2.40.—Materials from genetic psychology, soci- 
ology, cultural anthropology, sex anatomy and 
physiology, and home economics are presented as a 
factual basis for the self-guidance of persons con- 
templating marriage. The mores as well as personal 
attitudes and values are taken into account as factors 
in adjustment. The book consists of chapters by 
Mary Shattuck Fisher on ‘‘Love,"’ ‘The Married 
Woman and Work,” and ‘“‘Parenthood”; by Beatrice 
Bishop Berle on ‘Marital Adjustment”; by J. 
Howard Howson on “Intelligent Standards versus 
Cultural Inertia,” ‘‘Emotional Maturity,’ and 
“Family Life and Religion’’; by Joseph Kirk Folsom 
on “Finding a Mate” and “The Future of Family 
Life’; by Raymond Squier on “The Medical Basis of 
Intelligent Sexual Practice’; by Ruth E. Conklin 
on ‘The Anatomy and Physiology of Reproduction" ; 
and by Gladys Beckett Jones on ‘The Philosophy of 
the Budget."’ Classified, annotated bibliography of 
163 items.—J. K. Folsom (Vassar). 

4869. Gerathewohl, F. Technik und Psychologie 
der Verhandlung. (Technique and psychology of 
conference.) Bad Homburg: Siemens-Verlag, 1938. 
Pp. 76. M. 1.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4870. Gill, S. E. Measuring the radio audience. 
In Marsh, C. 3., Educational Broadcasting 1936. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 280-—286.— 
The history, methods, and results of measuring 
radio audiences are briefly described. The average 
radio listener is dubbed an extreme egocentric. 
Everyone concerned with educational broadcasting 
should study the radio audience in its entirety; study 
the audience reaction to various types of programs; 
analyze his audience by income levels, geographical! 
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sections, age, and race as to its reactions and 
program preferences; and construct programs which 
will appeal to any obvious eccentricities of his 
audience. —S. H. Britt (George Washington). 


4871. Glick, C. Transition from familism to 
nationalism among Chinese in Hawaii. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1938, 5, 734-743.—Shifts in group loyalties 
among immigrants and their descendants constitute 
an index of their assimilation into the new society. 
Nationalistic societies, institutions designed to deal 
with problems confronting the Chinese community 
in Hawaii as a whole, and Chinese individuals who 
hecome citizens and Hawaiian government function- 
aries indicate the ways in which assimilation is 
furthered.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 

4872. Greet, W. C. The influence of radio on 
speech. In Marsh, C. S., Educational Broadcasting 
1986. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
291-298.—Because radio includes so many different 
kinds of speech, ‘‘the influence of radio on speech”’ 
means little more than the influence of American 
speech upon American speech; radio will not work a 
miracle in our speech. Other speakers devote them- 
selves to the question, What is good speech over the 
radio? A study of phonograph records of 150 
speakers in public life indicates that we may have 
“to revise some of our pronouncements as to what 
constitutes acceptable American English.”—S. H. 
Britt (George Washington). 


4873. Gurnee, H., & Baker, E. The social 
distances of some common social relationships. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 33, 265-269.—The 
social distances of eleven common social relation- 
ships were investigated by the method of paired 
comparisons. The subjects were 200 college students. 
The total preferences for each of the items were 
scaled in terms of sigma distances. The order of 
increasing social distance or decreasing mental 
nearness was: relationship by marriage, same 
fraternity, hobbies, occupation, religion, neighbor- 
hood, economic level, politics, nationality, race, 
citizenship.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


4874. Hickel, J. Zum Problem des Individual- 
totemismus in Nordamerika. (The problem of 
individual totemism in North America.) Int. Arch. 
Ethnogr., 1938, 35, 14-22.—The belief in the guardian 
spirit and totemism in North America was originally 
attributed to the Canadian hunter tribes—Cree, 
Déné, Salish, and especially the Kwakiutl. The 
northwestern coast tribes of the Tlingit, Haida, and 
Tsimshian are not representative of the original 
believers in the guardian spirit. This is, indeed, 
older than the typical northwestern cult.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4875. Hamilton, G. Social case recording. (2nd 
ed.) New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 
227. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4876. Harrington, J. P. The American Indian 
sign language. Indians at Work, 1938, 5, March, 
8-13.—This is Section 1 of an article describing the 
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sign language of the American Indians. Considered 
perhaps the greatest invention of these peoples, this 
language corresponds to the ideographic writing of 
the Chinese. It was prevalent in its highest form 
over the area where the buffalo persisted longest. 
Here tribes speaking 15 or 20 diverse languages 
apparently developed the sign language out of 
necessity. A missionary, L. F. Hadley, who preached 
to these peoples in sign language has left a set of cards 
with signs and English translations on opposite sides 
and also has published a series of texts and stories 
with sublinear translations. The 19th Psalm is 
similarly presented with this paper.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

4877. Hartmann, G. W. Immediate and remote 
goals as political motives. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1938, 33, 86-99.—Two letters (‘‘political appeals’) 
were prepared in identical form and submitted to a 
group of 55 graduate students in social psychology 
for initial appraisal. 27 preferred the short-term 
appeal letter and 28 preferred the long-term appeal 
letter, suggesting that the stimuli were equivalent 
in motivating power. Both letters were prepared 
as campaign material for the Socialist party, and 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, was chosen for the experi- 
ment in the 1936 election. One letter was distributed 
in one ward, the other in a second ward, and a third 
ward received no material at all and was to serve as 
a control. The impression created by the results is 
that of the utter ineffectiveness of the leaflets.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4878. Hayes, S. P., Jr. Homogeneity in voters’ 
attitudes, in relation to their political affiliation, sex, 
and occupation. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 141-160.— 
The data were obtained from a questionnaire con- 
taining 24 statements concerning political issues, 
which was given two weeks before the 1932 presi- 
dential election to 8419 voters scattered throughout 
37 states. Hoover supporters were found to be 
generally more unanimous (in terms of dispersion of 
acceptance-rejection scores) in their political atti- 
tudes, although Roosevelt and Thomas supporters 
were more unanimous on certain issues. Men 
exhibited more unanimity within each party than 
did women. There were no significant general 
occupational differences in unanimity.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

4879. Henle, M., & Hubbell, M. B. “Egocen- 
tricity” in adult conversation. J. soc. Psychol., 
1938, 9, 227-234.—An analysis of four sets of data, 
684 remarks of students in a woman's college, 1344 
remarks of a similar group of students, 678 remarks 
of a third group of women, and 636 remarks of men, 
showed percentages of ego-related remarks similar 
to those found in the studies of children’s conversa- 
tions. With one exception these percentages are 
consistently larger for each group than the per- 
centages of social remarks recorded.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

4880. Holmes, S. J., & Hatch, C. E. Personal 
appearance as related to scholastic records and 
marriage selection in college women. [Human 
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1938, 10, 65-76.—600 women students of the 
University of California were classified by three 
judges into four groups: beautiful, good-looking, 
plain, and homely. Grade-point averages and mar- 
riage records for the women in each category were 
obtained, and on this basis the authors reach the 
following conclusions: scholastic averages diminished 
as ratings for beauty increased; the proportion of 
women rated as beautiful or good-looking decreases 
with years spent in college; as beauty decreased the 
percent married also decreased; the grade-point 
averages of the married fell below those of the un- 
married.— R. S. Solomon (Syracuse). 


4881. Huck, W. Psychologisch-anthropologische 
Untersuchungen tiber das Wesen der nordischen 
Rasse. (Psychological-anthopological investigations 
on the nature of the Nordic race.) Breslau: Nisch- 
kowsky, 1938. Pp. 42.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4882. Janet, P. Le langage inconsistant. (In- 
consistent language.) Anal. Psihol., 1936, 3, 1-16.— 
Language at its origin was a component part of 
action. Any act requires a certain degree of energy. 
This degree is usually exceeded. Language is a 
derivative of this surplus. Language becomes purely 
mental action, which is very economical. In order 
to be consistent it has to be guided by belief. At 
its origin language is order and submission. Later 
it develops as conversation, memory, etc.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


4883. Jones, V. Attitudes of college students and 
the changes in such attitudes during four years in col- 


Biol., 


lege, Part Il. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 114-134.— 
A continuation of the report of a study of students’ 
attitudes toward war, religion, and the church (Part 


I, J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 14-25). In this article 
the relationships of intelligence, age, major subject, 
political party, and religious affiliation to attitudes 
are reported. Major conclusions are as follows: (1) 
High intelligence and liberal attitudes are positively 
related, but the r's are very low. (2) On the average 
the natural science majors were the most liberal and 
the history-geography majors were the most con- 
servative. (3) The members of the Socialist- 
Communist party were the most liberal, and there 
was no consistent difference between those with 
Democratic, independent, and Republican affilia- 
tions. (4) Jewish students were the most liberal 
and Catholic students were the most conservative. 
(5) Th- -eligious and political groups which were 
most | 1 as freshmen changed in the direction of 
liberalis. _ ceast during the four years of college. (6) 
The correlation between the war, race, and religious 
attitudes averaged .15 for freshmen and .31 for 
seniors; the correlations between three different 
scales based on religion and the church averaged .75 
for freshmen and .82 for seniors.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


4884. Kaiser, L. Kleiner Beitrag zur Kenntnis 
der Tiersprache. (A minor contribution to the 
knowledge of animal s h.) Arch. néerl. Phon. 
exp., 1936, 12, 71-77.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 16209). 
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4885. Kaiser,L. Das Hiren der eigenen Sprache. 
(The hearing of one's own voice.) Arch. néerl. Phon, 
exp., 1936, 12, 78-80.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 18694). 


4886. Karfeld, K. P. Das Wunder der Hand- 
schrift. (The marvel ci handwriting.) Berlin: C. 
Schénfeld, 1935. Pp. 120.—An introduction to 
graphology.— M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


4887. Kennard, &. A. Hopi reactions to death. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1937, 39, 491-496. —The Hopi 
regard life as predetermined in most important 
respects, yet place a great emphasis upon the role 
of individual will within this otherwise deterministic 
point of view. This renders intelligible their sub- 
jective state of mind during ceremonies and their 
reactions to death. Ceremonies are very important 
activities to the Hopi and consist essentially in 
magical techniques for attaining the things they 
most desire. In every ceremony the spirits of the 
dead are invoked and the essential idea is that there 
must be no dissension during rites, so that the 
collective will can be made to impinge upon the 
powers to make them comply in granting the de- 
mands of the folk. Individual will throughout life 
is likewise directed toward attaining happiness, 
health and long life; this i is attained only by living 
without internal conflict, since these destroy will and 
lead to unhappiness, sickness and death. One who 
longs for deceased friends thereby brings about his 
own unhappiness. When an old person dies he is 
regarded simply as having reached the end of his 
road. Death following illness is attributed to weak- 
ness of the will to live rather than to any deficiency 
in the magical curing procedure. When a young and 
active individual dies, if he is regarded as having 
actively willed his own death the reaction of others to 
it is one of anger and disgust.— M. A. Mook (Brown). 


4888. Koller, S. Rassenunterschiede im Jahres- 
gang der Sterblichkeit. (Race differences in the 
annual mortality curve.) Z. Rassenphysiol., 1937, 
9, 112-123—Among whites and negroes in the 
U.S. A. a secondary seasonal mortality occurs in all 
diseases as a race difference. Its explanation is 
not clear. Either negro mortality is higher in summer 
or white mortality is higher in winter, or both.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4889. Kubo, Y. [Tests of musical feeling by 
means of ace records. ] Trans. Inst. Child 
Stud., 1937, 17, 349-390.— Musical feelings aroused 
by phonograph records in university students, 
primary and secondary school boys and girls were 
tested and compared.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


4890. Lambek, C. Growth of the mind in relation 
to culture. Copenhagen, London: Levin & Munks- 
gaard, Williams & Norgate, 1936. Pp. 143.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


4891. Lasswell, H. D. Chinese resistance to 
Japanese invasion. The predictive value of precrisis 
symbols. Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 5, 704-716.—In 
response to the incidents of July-August 1937 the 
Chinese offered total instead of partial resistance to 
the Japanese. Some of the reasons given for this by 
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the author are: the magnitude of the impending 
“local” deprivation about to be suffered; growing 
confidence of the Chinese regarding the outcome of 
total resistance; self-glorification as a result of 
psychological adjustments necessary to the situation 
of China superior (prior to westernization of Japan) 
then China inferior (defeated by Japan); finally, 
underestimation of Japan caused by the memory of 
a glorious past preceding an era of humiliation and 
weakness.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

4892. Link, H. C. Measuring the audience. Jn 
Marsh, C. S., Educational Broadcasting 1936. Chi- 
cago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 275-279.— 
“We must admit that none of the present methods 
of measuring the radio audience gives us an adequate 
measure of the psychological aspects of the programs 
or listeners. They do not tell us how much of a 
program is listened to, how intensively it is listened 
to, how strong are the impressions it makes, etc. 
They give us only a rough measure of whether 
people are listening at all. ... But even such 
rough measures tell us something worth knowing, 
that is, whether people have come to the lecture at 
all. They are comparable to the attendance record 
taken in the classroom, which as educators know is a 
very rough measure indeed, but still very important.”’ 
—S. H. Britt (George Washington). 

4893. Lorge, I. Psychological problems in radio. 
In Marsh, C. S., Educational Broadcasting 1936. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 231-234. 


—Factors such as the audience, education, learning, 
and intelligence are discussed.—S. H. Britt (George 


Washington). 

4894. Lundberg, G. A. The concept of law in the 
social sciences. Phil. Sci., 1938, 5, 189-203.— 
The definition of a scientific law includes three 
requirements: (1) a generalized statement of some 
behavior sequence; (2) a statement of the conditions 
under which the generalization is verifiably true; 
and (3) a statement of the degree to which it is 
verifiably true under these conditions. Some writers 
hold that it is impossible to formulate generalizations 
about social phenomena which will meet all these 
requirements. The difficulty is that we do not know 
under what specific conditions “‘social laws’’ are true 
and to what degree they are verifiably true under 
these conditions. If this difficulty is to be overcome, 
we must learn to separate relevant from irrelevant 
factors. In the physical sciences this is done (1) 
by laboratory elimination; or (2) by measuring so 
that allowance can be made. The author contends 
that “there are no logical or prima facie grounds 
upon which the development of comparable instru- 
ments for measuring social phenomena can be 
declared impossible.’’—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania 
State). 


4895. Lurie, W. A. The measurement of prestige 
and prestige-suggestibility. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 
9, 219-225.—Two preliminary studies in prestige 
measurement are given in illustration of a technique 
in which one has an approach to a satisfactory form 
of measurement—quantification in terms of units 
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which are subject to mathematical manipulation.— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4896. Marcus, G. F. Social case work and mental 
health. Family, 1938, 19, 99-105.—The mental 
health which is the case worker's objective is defined 
as autonomy within the inevitable limitations; the 
process of fostering it will involve discipline of the 
worker's impulse to help and a careful selection and 
application of the agency assets available—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

4897. Marginean, N. Masurarea atitudinilor 
sociale. (Measurement of social attitudes.) Rev. 
Psihol., 1938, 1, 10-32.—A definition of social atti- 
tude, followed_by a survey of the principal methods 
of measuring it. Special attention is given to the 
Thurstone method. The presentation of the method 
is followed by a research on three attitude scales: 
radicalism-conservatism, nationalism-anti-national- 
ism, and the church. The radical-conservative atti- 
tude has an average in class 6 (median) ; the average 
attitudes toward church and nationalism lie in 
classes 8 and 9 (more favorable to nationalism and 
the church than the corresponding American 
averages).— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4898. Mayer, J. Why the social sciences lag 
behind the physical and biological sciences. cv. 
Mon., N. Y., 1938, 46, 564-566.—For an under- 
standing of social relations it is necessary, first, to 
have a sound understanding of the environment in 
which the human being finds himself. This the 
sciences of physics, astronomy, geology, and chemis- 
try have long supplied. But second, it is necessary 
to understand man himself, and this was impossible 
until the sciences of biology and psychology were 
developed to a point where they would provide a 
sufficient background for a successful advance in 
the social studies.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


4899. McFadden, F. Eye movements. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1938, 15, 181-184.—The paper suggests 
three ways in which eye movements might occur in 
reading: (1) eyes both converging on a single point 
and advancing together with a “locked angle” of 
convergence; (2) the right eye fixing each time and 
the left then moving up to the same fixation; (3) 
one eye fixing, the other fixing beyond it, and then 
the first eye fixing again beyond the second.—M. R. 
Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

4900. McGregor, D. The major determinants of 
the prediction of social events. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1938, 33, 179-204.—In an attempt to 
discover the major determinants of the prediction of 
social events, an analysis was made of 3500 predic- 
tions made by 400 subjects, and of the relevant 
attitudes, wishes, and knowledge of the predictors. 
The amount of information possessed by the pre- 
dictor and his sophistication or expertness were 
shown to have little significance in the determination 
of predictions concerning complex social phenomena. 
The quality of the information as determined by 
ambiguity and importance was much more decisive. 
Although the events were selected almost at random, 
the prediction of the majority of the 400 subjects 
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proved to be correct in every instance. It is difficult 
to determine why the majority predictions of a 
college population should be consistently correct, 
but the fact that they are correct has considerable 
potential significance—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

4901. Menger, K. An exact theory of social 
groups and relations. Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 5, 
790-798.—The author considers a social group as 
capable of being broken down into subgroups on the 
basis of attitudes. The properties of the subgroups 
are defined, the relationships among them discussed, 
reference made to the possibilities of quantitative 
treatment, and the practical applications of such a 
theory noted.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


4902. Metcalf, J. T. Psychological studies of 
literary form. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 337-357.— 
Psychologists have studied a group of formal 
elements in literature, such as rhythm, rhyme, 
alliteration, and speech melody. These studies are 
reviewed in this paper. Four experimental methods 
for mechanically recording the reader's speech 
reactions are recurring motor reaction accompanying 
the reading, the phonograph, the graphic method in 
which kymographic recording is used, and the elec- 
trical and photographic method of Seashore. Re- 
sults of the studies are summarized by schools: 
(1) Marbe’s group uses the scanning method and 
computes a Z-value, which is the number of un- 
accented syllables occurring between two accented 
ones. Z-values of various selections of prose are 
given. (2) Scripture studied the physical character- 


istics of speech sounds as a basis for the study of the 


effects of verse and prose. (3) The studies at the 
University of Michigan in which Shepard's apparatus 
was used are summarized. (4) The lowa studies are 
discussed, especially Schramm's ‘‘scientific analysis 
of English verse.""—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

4903. Milke, W. Die Lehre von den Kultur- 
stilen in der Vilkerkunde. (The study of styles of 
culture in ethnology.) Schmollers. Jb., 1938, 62, 
65-86.—This work especially analyzes the points 
raised by the American research of R. F. Benedict, 
M. Barbeau, G. Bateson, and others—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4904. Mombert, P. Die Anschauungen iiber das 
Volkswachstum unter dem Einfluss  geistiger 
Wandlungen. (Viewpoints on the growth of the 
people under the influence of spiritual changes.) 
Arch. Rechts-Sosialphil., 1935, 29, 53-63.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

4905. Obst, J. Uber graphischen Ausdruck und 
gtaphische Sprache. Versuche mit Kindern. (Gra- 
phic expression and graphic speech. Experiments 
with children.) Seestadt-Rostock: Adler, 1938 
Pp. 60.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4906. O’Connor, J. Steps toward the isolation 
of tonal memory as a mental element. Tech. Rep. 
Hum. Engng Labd., 1938, No. 21. Pp. 50.—The 
Seashore tonal memory test was given to 160 persons. 
Analysis of the results suggested the following im- 
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provements: (1) the use of a whole tone as the mini- 
mal interval, to eliminate the effects of pitch dis. 
crimination; (2) greater temporal spacing between 
the items; (3) better scaling of difficulty of items 
Four forms of the proposed new test are presented in 
specification form. Two forms utilize the tempered 
music scale, while the other two use an arbitrary one. 
—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

4907. Palmer, M. F., & Gilbert, A. M. Sex 
differences in the cardiac rhythms of stutterers, 
J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 3-12.—Cardiac records 
obtained from 24 normal speakers and 24 stutterers 
were statistically analyzed for sex and age differences 
in rate. The data show that normal females have a 
higher pulse rate than normal males, and that male 
stutterers have a higher pulse rate than female stut- 
terers. Normal males between the ages of 9 and 12 
years have a higher pulse rate than stuttering males 
of the same age; while the reverse is true of the 
females of the same age groups. The pulse rates of 
all groups decrease with age, but stuttering males 
show greater irregularity in heart rate between the 
ages of 18 and 26 years. The authors are of the 
opinion that the causes of stuttering are linked with 
metabolic processes: increased heart rates are not 
necessarily causal factors in stuttering, but rather 
a part of a direct “‘by-effect of a sex-linked mechan- 
ism causing stuttering.’’ Such a mechanism must 
operate differently for male and female stutterers.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Oberlin). 

4908. Pizzagalli, A. M. L’estetica indiana. (/n- 
dian esthetics.) Scientia, Milano, 1937, 62, 278- 
282.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

4909. Preston, M.G. Note on the reliability and 
the validity of the group judgment. J. exp. Psychol., 
1938, 22, 462-471.—In an early experiment by Gor- 
don on group judgments in the field of lifted weights 
results were obtained which were interpreted to 
mean that the judgment of the group is better than 
the judgment of the average member of the group. 
In the present statistical study of card sorting data 
the author shows that variations in validity resulting 
from the pooling of judgments and grouping data 
according to Gordon's plan are due to statistical 
rather than to psychological factors —H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4910. Raskin, E., & Cook, S. W. A further in- 
vestigation of the measurement of an attitude toward 
fascism. J. soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 201-206.—The 
Stagner scale for measuring attitudes toward 
fascism, titled Opinions about the Depression, was 
given to various student groups, e.g., nurses, 
R.O.T.C. seniors, a socialist club. The majority of 
the subjects were neither pro-fascist nor anti-fascist 
on the scale, yet 83.9% of them disagreed with the 
statement “Fascism is the form of government 
most capable of solving our national problems.’ 
Of the 33 subjects with scores ranging from + 15 
to +31, only 2 approved of fascism, when so 
labeled.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

4911. Reinecke, J. E. “Pidgin English” in 
Hawaii: a local study in the sociology of language. 
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Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 5, 778-789.—By examples 
and quotations the author refers to the nature and 
role of a mixed language, the circumstances under 
which it loses or gains “face,” and its significance 
for those who speak and hear it.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

4912. Rensi, G. Una critica del diritto penale. 
(A criticism of penal law.) Rtv. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1938, 34, 56-57—T. M. Abel (Trade Extension 
Classes, New York City). 

4913. Richter, E. Linge und Kiirze. (Length 
and shortness.) Arch. ges. Phonet., 1938, 2, 12-29.— 
A critical discussion is given of the use of the following 
terms as applied to vowels: long and short, closed and 
open, acute and grave, and tense and relaxed. The 
author believes that the term long-short should be 
replaced by the concept of the ability of a given 
vowel to be lengthened, in that the length depends 
upon the chain of articulatory movements involved. 
Movements of transition between the vowel and the 
consonant and the method of implosion are the most 
characteristic features of articulation. 26 oscillo- 
graphic records of Italian words are analyzed, and 
a study is made of pairs of words having accented 
vowels of the same quality.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4914. Robinson, E. S. Introductory remarks (on 
psychological problems in radio). Jn Marsh, C. S., 
Educational Broadcasting 1936. Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 234-236.—Psychology 
offers two types of contribution for more efficient 
educational broadcasting. Practically all the central 


conceptions of general psychology—e.g., learning, 
retention, intelligence, interest, attitudes, personality 


—should be studied in the radio situation. Better 
broadcasting techniques are also needed.—S. H. 
Britt (George Washington). 

4915. Rubin-Rabson, G. The influence of ana- 
lytical pre-study in memorizing piano music. Arch. 
Psychol, N. Y., 1937, No. 220. Pp. 53.—The 
study attempted to discover whether extra stress on 
cognitive and intellectual factors in memorizing 
would be more efficient than allowing this factor 
to be accidental. Four methods of memorizing 
piano music were compared for relative efficiency; 
two methods involved the use of study and analysis 
before learning. Students showed annoyance and 
irritation under the method of learning without 
preliminary study. Analysis proves markedly 
superior in the learning of even simple material. 
Preliminary hearing of the musical material before 
learning shows no advantage in relearning over 
doing without this preliminary hearing. Even 
inexpert analysis is better than none. No relation- 
ship exists between piano experience and learning; 
experience in playing does not imply that memorizing 
of new material will be quickened in direct ratio to 
the amount of such experience.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

4916. Sachs, H. Textbook research. Publ. 
Wkly, 1938, 133, 2239-2244.—The author examines 
the scientific research done so far on the problems 
of textbook design and finds that the bulk of the 
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research has failed to establish the proper controls 
to make its results valid, or is meaningless because 
the results achieved are impossible of practical 
application.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4917. Schiller, P. A configurational theory of 
puzzles and jokes. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 217- 
234.—By analyzing different varieties of jokes and 
puzzles, the author demonstrates a new theory of 
comic effect. The joke or puzzle is a thought 
pattern of unstable structure making possible an easy 
change in the configuration, whereby parts of this 
structure show different functions in the two con- 
figurations. The comic feeling is a logical joy 
aroused by the sudden change in the configuration 
of the thought pattern, showing the double aspect of 
a moment in its dynamic duality. This theory the 
author names the ‘“‘double aspect theory of jokes.’’— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4918. Shevach, B. J. A note on racial difference 
in perseveration. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 271-279.— 
Ten tests of sensory perseveration were administered 
to 19 gentile adults and to 18 Jews, and 9 of the tests 
to 12 Jewish children. Extremely low intercorrela- 
tions among these tests indicate that perseveration 
possesses no functional unity. When the groups 
were compared, the Jews exhibited higher average 
perseveration scores in some tests, while the gentiles 
perseverated more in others. The degree of per- 
severation is largely specific to the single test and 
without racial determinants, thus contradicting 
Rangachar’s finding that Jews exhibit greater 
perseveration. Children tend to be less persevera- 
tive than adults —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


4919. Sims, V. M. Factors influencing attitude 
toward the TVA. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 
33, 34-56.—Using Thurstone’s technique for measur- 
ing attitude, it was found that southern adults were 
definitely more favorable toward the TVA than 
were northern adults. Southern students had about 
the same attitude as had southern adults, but 
students from the north studying in the south had 
an attitude similar to southern students rather than 
to northern adults. In general, business and 
industry were less favorable than were laborers, 
farmers and the professions. Groups whose personal 
interests might easily be construed as being pro- 
moted by the TVA were for and those whose inter- 
ests were otherwise were against it. Three groups 
of college students equated on the basis of attitude 
toward the TVA were exposed slightly less than one 
hour to the following influences: one group to printed 
propaganda favorable toward the TVA, the second 
to unfavorable propaganda, and the third to both 
kinds of propaganda. Most of those who changed 
as a result of TVA propaganda were originally not so 
favorable, and they became more favorable; under 
“power” exposure most changes were among very 
favorable cases who became less favorable; but in 
both cases there were individuals who changed in the 
opposite direction. Under double exposure about 
the same number were changed in both directions.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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4920. Sisson, E. D. Suggestion in art judgment. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 433-435.—Three groups of 
30 plates each, from the Meier-Seashore art judg- 
ment test, were presented to 25 subjects. The first 
group was accompanied by verbal suggestions and 
check marks, the second by checks alone, and the 
third group was presented with no suggestion. 
Analysis was made by finding the average number of 
subjects choosing the picture suggested when this 
was ‘‘correct”’ or “‘incorrect’’ according to the scoring 
key. The average numbers of subjects preferring 
“correct” pictures under the three conditions were: 
(1) 19.19 when verbal suggestion was used, (2) 16.86 
for check marks, and (3) 15.27 with no suggestion. 
“Incorrect” pictures were preferred, on the average, 
by 10.64 subjects when accompanied with verbal 
suggestion, by 7.81 when check marks were cues, and 
by 6.86 under the condition of no suggestion.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 


4921. Smith, M. The general formal education 
of eminent men. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1938, 46, 551- 
560.—A study of lists of the most eminent world- 
historical figures, of somewhat less restricted lists, 
and of lists of contemporary notable persons in the 
United States (Who's Who) reveals that a high degree 
of education has almost always been possessed by 
prominent persons. Trends toward more advanced 
education and away from lower limits of education 
and self-education are clear-cut. At the present 
time there is only a small sex difference in the 
education of persons in Who's Who; men surpass 
women in the proportion who have attended college 


and in the percentage who did not have as much as a 


common school education. The college training of 
women in Who's Who has increased at a more rapid 
rate than has that for men. The author suggests 
further that the importance of formal education is 
dependent in part on the cultural situation and the 
sort of eminence under consideration. It ig more 
important today in many fields than formerly, 
particularly in fields of great specialization and 
removal from level of activities of the ordinary world. 
—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


4922. Solomon, M. The psychology of stuttering. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 59-61.—Current 
theories and causes of stuttering are reviewed. The 
psychological changes which develop in stutterers 
are important and can best be determined from 
verbal reports of intelligent stutterers themselves. 
As stuttering develops, personality changes occur 
in one of three directions: (1) suppression of per- 
sonality; (2) over-assertion; or (3) sensible accep- 
tance of the situation with reasonable attempts to 
bring about gradual improvement. The author 
believes that stuttering is caused, during the ‘‘suscep- 
tible life period’ by a combination of factors, any 
one of which may produce over-stimulation and 
emotional instability, rather than any one of the 
numerous causes set forth by various authors. 
Stuttering is essentially ‘an emotional and person- 
ality disorder showing itself in an anxiety state in 
social speaking, and in social adjustment of the 
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total individual, as well as in intermittent speech 
block, hesitation and repetition.”"—C. V. Hudgins 
(Oberlin). 

4923. Stanton, F. N. Measure your audience. 
In Marsh, C. S., Educational Broadcasting 1936. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 286-290 — 
This is a plea for more empirical procedures in study- 
ing the whole problem of education by radio. Sug. 
gestions are made for identifying the listeners of 
educational programs, and then for studying their 
reactions to the programs. Educators should look 
at the problem not alone from the viewpoint of the 
broadcaster but also from that of the listener.—S. 
H. Britt (George Washington). 


4924. Stanton, F. N. Psychological research in 
the field of radio listening. Jn Marsh, C. S., Educa. 
tional Broadcasting 1936. Chicago: Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. 365-377.—The following questions 
about radio listening habits are answered in terms of 
existing empirical data: Who listens? Where do 
people listen? When do people listen? To what do 
people listen? What does the listener do while the 
radio isin use? Why do people listen? Why does one 
listen to certain programs? What is the effect of 
listening—does it alter our subsequent pattern of 
behavior, and, if so, how much?—S. H. Britt (George 
Washington). 

4925. Stone, W. L. Problems in social group 
work. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 1938. 
Pp. 85. $1.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


4926. Stromberg, E. L. Binocular movements of 
the eyes in reading. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 349- 
355.—The horizontal binocular eye movements of 
a group of fast and a group of slow readers were 
photographed with the Minnesota eye-movement 
camera. Analysis showed that slow readers make 
more fixations than do fast readers; proportions of 
fixations following regressive and corrective move- 
ments, however, are very similar in both groups. 
The eyes make divergence movements during fixa- 
tions and convergence movements between fixations. 
On the basis of the mean convergence and divergence 
measures there are no differences between fast and 
slow readers.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4927. Takano, K. “Koto’-Musik und “Ziuta.” 
Eine logisch-stilistische Forschung der japan- 
ischen Musik. (‘‘Koto” music and ‘“‘Ziuta.” A 
typological and stylistic study of Japanese music.) 


. Tohoku psychol. Fol., 1938, 5, 199-204.—T. Chiba 


(Sendai). 

4928. Templin, M. A study of aggressiveness 
in normal and defective speaking college students. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 43-49.—The revised 
Moore-Gilliland test for aggressiveness was given 
to 73 college students enrolled in the speech clinic 
and to 49 students with normal speech. The normal 
= showed a slightly higher score on the test 
than the speech-defective group. There is a small 
negative correlation between degree of aggressive- 
ness and the severity of the speech defect.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Oberlin). 
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4929. Thorndike, E. L. Individual differences in 
valuation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 33, 71-85. 
—{00 unemployed college graduates on relief 
indicated on a questionnaire how many days each 
would spend in prison at hard labor, but with no 
disgrace attached, in return for various commodities 
and services. The variation for these persons, all in 
extreme need of money, illustrates (1) the economic 
reality and importance of an individual's good opin- 
ion of himself, and (2) the wide variation in the dam- 
age done to it in those of approximately the same 
social status and by what is externally the same 
affliction. The subjects showed an astonishing 
variation in sensitiveness to the exchange value of 
real estate, automobiles, musical instruments, etc. 
—(. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4930. Tinker, M. A. Motor efficiency of the eye 
as a factor in reading. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 
167-174.—The accuracy of oculomotor control in 
visual fixation as related to photographic measures 
of reading and speed of reading was measured in 
64 college sophomores, and no significant correlation 
was found between accuracy of visual fixation and 
measures of reading proficiency. An occasional 
person may be benefited in reading by training the 
eyes to greater accuracy in sweeping from one 
fixation to the other, but the hypothesis that reading 
proficiency is generally dependent on oculomotor 
proficiency is contra-indicated.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

4931. Trimborn, H. Der Rechtsbruch in den 
Hochkulturen Amerikas. (Law-breaking in the 
ancient cultures of America.) Z. vergl. Rechtswiss., 
1936, 51, 7-129.—The investigation of the pre- 
Columbian systems of law in America has great 
value in clarifying, for folk psychology, the various 
stages in the development of law. The corresponding 
material in the Old World is, to a large extent, 
deeply buried and hence is not available for direct 
study.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4932. Valentine, C. The treatment of moral and 
emotional difficulties. A practical guide for parsons 
and others. New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 
xi + 148. $1.90.—S. Rosenzweig (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

4933. Van Riper, C. Persistence of baby talk 
among children and adults. Elem. Sch. J., 1938, 38, 
672-675.—60 cases displaying ‘“‘baby talk’’ were 
examined and the causes of the condition were classi- 
fied and set forth. Most frequently cited was the 
following cause: “lack of proper speech standards 
in the home.” ‘Baby talk” is defined as a non- 
pathological articulatory disorder due to delayed 
or interrupted speech maturation.—P. A. Witty 
(Northwestern). 


4934. Velikovsky, I. 


Une langue nouvellement 
acquise peut-elle devenir la langue de l’inconscient? 
Des jeux de mots dans des réves chez des personnes 


de langue hébraique. (Can a newly acquired lan- 
guage become the language of the unconscious? 
Plays on words in Hebrew-speaking individuals.) 
Arch. gen. Neurol. Psichiat., 1937, 18. Pp. 8.—See 
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Imago, Lpz., 1934, 20, 234-239.— R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

4935. Voegelin, E. W. Suicide in northeastern 
California. Amer. Anthrop., 1937, 39, 445-456.— 
Suicide was practiced both recently and before white 
contact by a number of native tribes in northeastern 
California. Some groups had an elaborately pat- 
terned and apparently old procedure. Suicide seems 
frequently a romantic gesture. It was usually 
regarded with disapproval by the community and 
among most groups occurred only rarely.—WM. A. 
Mook (Brown). 

4936. Wedgwood, C. H. Women in Manam. 
Oceania, 1937, 7, 401-428.—The author gives a 
detailed anthropological account of the life of 
women in Manam as a contribution to the com- 
parative study of the position of women in different 
societies. —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4937. Wieschhoff, H. Names and naming cus- 
toms among the Mashona in southern Rhodesia. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1937, 39, 497-503.—Mashona in- 
dividuals ordinarily acquire two names; the first 
given shortly after birth, the second when physio- 
logical and social maturity is reached. Names are 
regarded as closely connected with the individual and 
once acquired are believed to be an important aspect 
of existence and experience. They also reveal the 
religious attitudes and social norms of the natives, 
but many express an attitude of resignation or are 
unflattering —M. A. Mook (Brown). 

4938. Wiese, L.v. Ideenkunst und Sinnenkunst. 
(The art of ideas and of the senses.) Z. Aesthetik, 
1938, 32, 97-109.—A contribution to Sorokin's 
theory of the fluctuation of art forms. One is not 
justified in assuming a contrast between idea and 
sensation in art. This contrast is overcome in the 
beautiful. Creations of fantasy must be visual if 
they are not to remain in the flatness of the purely 
sensory.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4939. Wittmann, O. Bevilkerungszahl und Gat- 
tenwahl. (Size of population and selection of mates.) 
Arch. math. Wirtsch. SozForsch., 1936, 2, 7-17.— 
On the basis of a Mendelian character the writer 
calculates what influence selection of mates has upon 
size of population, as well as upon the absolute 
frequency of a Mendelian hereditary trait which is 
either desired or undesired in the body of the people. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 4469, 4470, 4539, 4634, 4639, 
4660, 4738, 4739, 4776, 4805, 4837, 4844, 4941, 
4946, 4951, 4997, 5016, 5025, 5041, 5045, 5046, 
5047, 5048, 5051, 5053, 5055, 5073, 5077. ]. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


4940. Alinsky, S. D. Philosophical implications 
of the individualistic approach in criminology. Proc. 
ann. Congr. Amer. Prison Ass., 1937, 67, 156-171.— 
Methods of studying crime are largely the product 
of the individualistic competitive culture of our time. 
The emphasis by psychologists upon mental defi- 
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ciency and by psychiatrists upon psychopathy and 
psychoanalysis are determined by a capitalistic 
social control which insists that crime is due to defects 
in the individual, and resists any doctrine that the 
fault may lie in the social and economic system. 
Present trends toward breakdown in the capitalistic 
social structure are producing a corresponding 
breakdown in its progeny, the individualistic ap- 
proach. Cultural determinism is supplanting in- 
dividual determinism.— L. Ackerson (Illinois Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 

4941. Clemmer, D. Leadership phenomena in a 
prison community. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1928, 
28, 861-872.—14 leaders among the inmates of 
Menard Branch of Illinois State Penitentiary were 
studied by the staff sociologist from prison records, 
questionnaires, interviews, autobiographies, and 
Mental Health Office reports with respect to 
personality traits, methods of gaining leadership, 
tenure of leadership, and general nature and effect 
upon the prison community. Such leaders offer no 
persistent goal, but serve to provide entertainment 
as a counter-irritant to the drabness of prison life. 
They tend to be somewhat more intelligent, slightly 
younger, and more criminalistic than the general 
inmate population.— L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 

4942. Del Pozzo, C. U. Il delinquente nella 
letteratura “‘gialla.”. (The criminal in detective 
fiction.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1938, 58, 50-60.— 
The fictional crime is usually carefully planned, and 
the criminal acts with intent and responsibility, 
although in many of the better stories abnormal 
criminals are found. One virtue of the detective 
story is that it presents to the mass of its readers the 
idea that the problem of crime is the problem of the 
criminal, considered from the points of view of 
psychology, anthropology, and sociology.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4943. Grewel, F. Das dissoziale Kind. (The 
asocial child.) Psychiat. Neurol. Bl., Amst., 1937, 
No. 4. Pp. 36.—A critical review of recent biological 
and psychological views of delinquency, with a 
presentation of the author's own views on types of 
delinquents.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

4944. Grossman, G. The role of the institution 
in the treatment of delinquency. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1938, 8, 148-157.—The program of the 
Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians in New York City is described. 
Boys and girls up to 16 years are accepted if they are 
free from psychosis and organic disease and have 
IQ's over 75. A cottage plan is employed, with 
separate places for the sexes. Each child is con- 
sidered individually for cottage placement, for 
vocational and academic program, and for recreation. 
The institution is organized with each child taking a 
part in its maintenance, and each cottage has its 
“parents.”” Sample cases are described—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

4945. Hayner, N. S. Social factors in Oriental 
crime. Amer. J. Sociol., 1938, 6, 908-919.—The 
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extent of criminality among Orientals in America 
seems to vary inversely with the extent to which 
they are incorporated in closely integrated family 
and community groups. Neither Japanese, Chinese. 
nor Filipino offenders in the Pacific Northwest 
present a problem when compared with whites, byt 
they do show interesting variations when compared 
with one another. The low rate of criminality for 
Japanese is explained by the clear definitions and 
moral discipline of the transplanted patriarchal! 
family, and by the efficiency and organization of the 
Japanese community. A small amount of family 
life, weak community organization, and disorgani- 
zing contacts with Americans account for the higher 
rates among Chinese and Filipinos.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.). 


4946. Hentig, H.v. Die Kriminalitét des Negers. 
(The criminality of the negro.) Schweiz. Z. Strafrecht, 
1938, 52, 34-61.—The black race has paid the price 
of its forced transplanting from Africa to America, 
its altered breeding over 200 years, and, as a result 
of the World War, its sudden advancement in the 
industrial cities of the north and east, with “short 
circuits” of adaptation—death, disease, and crim- 
inality. The negro in the U. S. A. is not only more 
often convicted but more severely punished. From 
1930 to 1933 executions amounted to 1.28 per 
million for negroes, 13.40 for whites. The danger 
is that the black race, under the long oppression of a 
hostile ruling majority, may grow mentally warped 
and develop defensive reactions, appearing in part as 
criminality —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4947. Jameson, A. T. Psychological factors 
contributing to the delinquency of girls. J. juv. Res., 
1938, 22, 25-33.—The present article reports an 
attempt to secure the co-operation of delinquent 
girls in planning the study of their delinquency. The 
author worked in a state institution where she had 
an opportunity to establish informal relationships 
with the girls. After a preliminary period of 
establishing rapport, the girls wrote their own life 
histories. In order to secure information from a 
large number of girls a questionnaire was formulated 
through the help of the study group. The captions 
and wording within the questionnaire were revised 
according to suggestions made by the group. About 
2000 pages of autobiographical material were secured. 
The same questionnaire was repeated with the girls 
four months later. A high degree of reliability was 


‘ found. The complete data for the study are prom- 


ised in a more comprehensive paper to appear later. 
—F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


4948. Kishimoto, K. [An investigation of de- 
linquent boys. ] Trans. Inst. Child Stud., 1937, 17, 
255-347.—The article deals with causes and symp- 
toms of bad character in delinquent boys, examina- 
tions before and after the admission to the reforma- 
tory, tests in intelligence, character and physique, 
degenerative symptoms and their relation to in- 
telligence and character, diagnosis and medical 
treatment.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


4949. Marinescu, G., Copelman, L., & Stanescu, 
1. Nota introductiva la un studiu de psihologie 
criminala. (An introductory note to criminal psy- 
chology.) Anal. Psthol., 1937, 4, 315-317.—The 
researches of Giovani, Viola, Pende, Sigaud, and 
\MacAuliffe have shown that the criminal type can 
he isolated by psychosomatic study. The psycho- 
galvanic reflex was tested in 100 criminals. The 
perpetrators of all except passional crimes show a 
creat emotional defect. Lack of emotional sensi- 
tivity seems to be one of the best criteria of crimi- 
nality.— NV. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


4950. Matsuoka, S. [The association tests of 
reformatory boys. | Trans. Inst. Child Stud., 1937, 
17, 223-254.—Association tests of reformatory boys 
show that they have a keen interest in sexual matters 
and a strong recollection of the past, dwellings and 
punishment; they are egocentric and uncritical; and 
they think concretely —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


4951. Rosenbaum, B. B. Sociological basis of the 
laws relating to women sex offenders in Massa- 
chusetts (1620-1860). J. crim. Law Criminol., 1938, 
28, 815-846.—Though modified by changes in 
economic development, laws concerning female sex 
offenders still retain much of the early Puritan moral 
code.—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 


4952. Selling, L. S. The endocrine glands and 
the sex offender. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1938, 147, 
441-444.—A preliminary report is given on 150 
cases of sex offenders in relation to the type of offense, 
the presence of frank glandular disease, major 
physical defects, constitutional types, intelligence 
ratings, gross personality defects, and Freudian and 
Adlerian dynamisms observed in the behavior. 
Discussion is offered on each of these topics.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4953. Shields, J. A. Twelve thousand criminals. 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1938, 28, 806-814.—A 
prison psychiatrist concludes that the criminal in the 
main is an inadequate personality unable to meet 
the problems of social, economic, emotional, and 
love security. In prison no proper efforts are made to 
remove these inadequacies —L. Ackerson (Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research). 


4954. Wertham, F. Psychiatry and the preven- 
tion of sex crimes. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1938, 
28, 847-853.—A psychiatrist disagrees with both of 
the extreme views—that sex offenders should be 
given long and severe penal sentences or kept under 
permanent police supervision, or that they are usu- 
ally mental cases which should be under the care of 
psychiatrists. The present social agencies con- 
cerned should be co-ordinated for joint action, and 
the circumstances causing sex crimes should be 
corrected.— L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Ju- 
venile Research). 


[See SI abstracts 4482, 4759, 4960, 5028, 5030, 
5073. 
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4955. Allgaier, E. A.A.A. finds drivers’ skill 
varies with age. Publ. Safety, 1938, May. Pp. 1.— 
A set of 15 tests was administered to 22,000 drivers 
in 70 cities. The tests made the drivers aware of 
their deficiencies. The results showed that “The 
abilities involved in driving as measured by these 
tests are most highly developed between the ages of 
20 and 40.""—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

4956. Boldrini, B. Il danno alla persona degli 
sportivi professionisti selezionati in base alle 
caratteristiche psico-fisiologiche, con particolare 
riguardo ai piloti aviatori. (Personal injury to 
professional sportsmen selected on the basis of 
psychophysiological traits, with particular reference 
to air pilots.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1937, 57, 712- 
719.—The author stresses the importance of insuring 
air pilots against occupational risks, and suggests 
that careful study be made in selecting pilots accord- 
ing to attitude, suitability, and capacity.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4957. Coutant, F. R. Some fields of specializa- 
tion. Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 4, 20-21.—The 
first broad separation of marketing work is that 
between teachers and practitioners. In the practice 
of marketing, one type of work is market research. 
In this field periodical reports, such as analysis of 
radio broadcasts, measurement of public opinion, 
and consumer movement of goods, are now becoming 
common.—A. B. Blankenship (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 

4958. Coutant, F. R. Interviewing the field. 
Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 5, 21-22.—Field investiga- 
tors, making the interviews in a market survey, are 
as necessary to research as infantry to an army. 
There are more women than men in the field, and the 
work is of intermittent nature. A field investigator 
must possess absolute integrity, thorough dependa- 
bility, sturdy health, and persistence.—A. B. Blank- 
enship (Psychological Corporation). 


4959. Coutant, F. R. Supervising the field 
investigation. Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 6, 19-21.— 
‘Field supervisors are key members of the research 
staff."’ Their duties include not only supervision of 
interviewers, but also trial interviewing, organizing 
and maintaining crews, directing the tabulators, and 
analysis of tables—A. B. Blankenship (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

4960. Cupcea, S. Expertiza psihologica. (Psy- 
chological examination.) Rev. Psihol., 1938, 1, 55 
65.—The nature and the aim of psychological 
examination in criminal court are described. The 
psychologist must give his advice concerning the 
culpability, the responsibility, and the sincerity of 
the offender. He must also testify in accidents, 
professional activity, professional incapacity, etc. 
These problems are illustrated by case studies.— 
N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4961. DeSilva, H. R. Mechanical tests for 
drivers. Technol. Rev., 1938, 40, No. 7. Pp. 4.— 
A popular description and explanation of the driver 
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clinic of the Harvard Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research. 12 tests are administered to each driver, 
and the results plotted as a profile. The apparatus 
has been perfected so that it gives reliable results, 
which may be used by the clinic supervisor in 
diagnosing and treating accident proneness.—H. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

4962. Faville, D. E. Marketing your gadget. 
Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 5, 3-5.—It is just as im- 
portant to give attention to the scientific marketing 
of a product as it is to devote time to perfecting the 
product.—A. B. Blankenship (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 

4963. Giese, F. Idee und Geist im Betriebe. 
(Idea and spirit in management.) Arch. Rechts- 
Sosialphil., 1936, 29, 447-472.—This is a contribu- 
tion to the psychology and sociology of textile 
merchants and their trade.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4964. Hollingworth,H.L. Memories of the early 
development of the psychology of advertising 
suggested by Burtt’s Psychology of Advertising. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 307-312.—Hollingworth 
traces the early development of the psychology of 
advertising from the work of Gale, Scott, and 
Miinsterberg, and his own extension course in 
“applied psychology” at Teachers College in 1910, 
and reviews Burtt’s Psychology of Advertising. —R. 
H. Brown (Clark). 

4965. Hopkins, A. E. I dislike your advertising— 
so what? Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 5, 17-18.—A 
recent survey indicated that several companies 


ranking high in sales also ranked high in distasteful 


advertising. Which is more important—to have 
advertising that may be disliked, yet apparently 
produces sales, or to have advertising that is well 
liked?—A. B. Blankenship (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 

4966. King, L. J. Job evaluation. Soc. Adv. 
Mgmt J., 1938, 3, 93-98.—A description of-the job 
evaluation plan used in subsidiaries of the U. S. 
Steel Company. Each factory job below the rank 
of foreman is given a maximum value of 1000 points, 
divided as follows: responsibility (240), skill, dex- 
terity and accuracy (230), effort (210), education 
(100), experience and training (120), working condi- 
tions (100). Each factor is broken down into 
weighted elements, with definite groups within each 
element and with point values for each group, the 
values for each group varying with the number of 
adjacent and simultaneous workers. 
are based on the point ratings which the supervisors 
agree should be assigned to each job.—H. Moore 
(Mt. Holyoke). 

4967. McMurry, R. N. How much does your 
advertising really produce? Market Res., 1938, 8, 
No. 5, 6-8.—Though a number of methods are 
current in measuring advertising effectiveness, none 
is wholly satisfactory. Sales figures are sometimes 
used as an index of advertising effectiveness, but too 
many other factors affect sales. Recall of advertising 
material is sometimes used as a measure of effective- 
ness, but this is at best a measure of the attention 


Hourly rates. 


AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


value of the material. Other common methods are 
just as inadequate. Since the primary function oj 
advertising i is to create attitudes and beliefs fayo,. 
able to the product, an attitude scale is suggested t, 
measure effectiveness. This could be used before 
and after a campaign.—A. B. Blankenship (Psy. 
chological Corporation). 


4968. Personnel Research Federation. Job anal- 
ysis of highway safety. Person. J., 1938, 17, 25-39. 
—Most repeaters have automobile accidents be. 
cause of some special driving peculiarity which cay 
be cured. In a sample study the accidents were 
analyzed in detail and the driver given instruction 
as to how to overcome his peculiarity. The places 
where repeated accidents took place were studied 
to determine the type of accidents occurring there 
and the causes. Policemen were then stationed 
at these points to instruct offenders, who turned out 
to be repeaters for the most part. It is proposed 
to make a blue print study for the information of 
those interested in setting up a repeater- training 
program. Such a program raises many questions of 
public relations and relations with other agencies 
such as the police, courts, civic organizations, and 
governmental bureaus.— M. B. Mitchell (New York 
City). 

4969. Radulescu-Motru, C. Organizarea muncii 
romanesti pe planuri de imprumut. (Organization of 
Rumanian labor u.: borrowed plans.) Anal. Psihol., 
1936, 3, 17-22.—Present Rumanian politics pays 
much attention to the scientific management of 
labor. The human factor receives its full importance. 
It is fully realized that national labor cannot be 
scientifically managed without considering it. The 
government borrows efficient methods devised else- 
where, especially in the U. S. A., Germany, England, 
etc.; but methods devised abroad are not satisfac- 
torily fitted to the Rumanian character. The per- 
sonality of the Rumanian worker seems to be 
different from that of the German worker. There- 
fore German methods have to be changed and fitted 
to the personality of Rumanian workers. The latter 
cherishes freedom more than the German, and resents 
militaristic discipline. The scientific organization of 
labor has to give full consideration to these psycho- 
logical criteria -— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


4970. Robinson, R. A. What is the consumer 
movement? Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 4, 10-14.— 
Consumers want two things: (1) they want to or- 
ganize so as to hold their own against organized 
business, organized labor, and organized agriculture, 
and (2) they want frank and exact information 
about goods bought. For this reason six types of 
consumer activity have arisen: professional groups, 
such as confidential service; educational groups, as 
the American Home Economics Association; women’s 
organizations; government activities, such as the 
Consumers’ Council of the A.A.A.; library and 
school work; and other miscellaneous channels.— 
A. B. Blankenship (Psychological Corporation). 

4971. Roper, E. Three weaknesses of market 
research. Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 6, 16-19.— 
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There are two types of market research agency: the 
research counsel, or consulting type, which uses 
trade and consumer studies as a tool to aid in advising 
clients what course of action should be foliowed; and 
the survey agency, which is a wholesale house for 
questionnaire completion and tabulation. Three 
weaknesses are common to both types of agency: 
there is usually insufficient pre-testing of the inter- 
view to be used, there is careless field work, and 
inexact charges are made for services rendered.— 
A. B. Blankenship (Psychological Corporation). 


4972. Salner, E. Job analysts. Person. J., 1938, 
17, 30-35.—The job analyst should be familiar with 
technical or industrial situations, be intellectually 
agile, be able to record his observations, and be able 
to get along with people. His training, after selec- 
tion, should include general explanation of the mean- 
ing and purpose of job analysis, a delineation of the 
present problem and the need for job analysis, and 
finally specific instruction including the use of work 
sheets —M. B. Mitchell (New York City). 


4973. Smith, E. R. A solution to the first choice 
magazine problem. Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 5, 
19-20.—The mail questionnaire for use in deter- 
mining magazine readership is apt to be misleading. 
A recent survey in Fort Wayne, Indiana, made use of 
a few techniques which gave remarkably accurate 
figures for the various magazine circulations in that 
city. A question of the unaided recall type was used, 
supplemented by aided recall and a check of the 
magazines actually in the house.—A. B. Blankenship 
(Psychological Corporation). 

4974. Toops, H. A., & Haven, S. E. Psychology 
and the motorist. Columbus, O.; Adams, 1938. Pp. 
vi + 265. $2.00.—The writers believe that much of 
the work on accident study and prevention is inade- 
quate. This book is based on a new technique, viz., 
the collection and evaluation of opinions expressed to 
student interviewers by a large number of drivers, 
pedestrians, mechanics, and accident survivors. 
Radical improvements are indicated in design of auto 
and road, in habits of drivers and pedestrians, and in 
traffic regulations. Finally the authors suggest a 
national bureau for cooperative research on a broad 
scale.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


4975. Weaver, H. G. Is the customer always 
right? Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 5, 14-16.—When 
the customer does not like what we offer, something 
is wrong with the product, with his understanding of 
it, or with both. The engineering soundness of what 
the public wants, the boundary line of public accept- 
ance, and cost considerations are factors which 
determine whether customers’ tastes or the product 
should be modified. We must have both engineering 
and psychological facts before making a decision. 
Market research enables us to secure the latter. The 
customer may be wrong in his ideas, but if so, it is 
generally the fault of the company itself —A. B. 
Blankenship (Psychological Corporation). 


_ “° abstracts 4543, 4564, 4669, 4685, 4822, 
ee 


PSYCHOLOGY 4972-4982 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


4976. Andrew, D. M., & Bird, C. A comparison 
of two new-type questions: recall and recognition. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 175-193.—Recognition 
and recall questions were made with identical content 
and administered to students in abnormal, social, and 
educational psychology. Reliability coefficients (odd 
and even items) were higher for the recall questions. 
Correction of the recognition scores for guessing 
increases the variability of the scores but has no 
effect on the reliability coefficient. Even after cor- 
rection for guessing, the recognition scores are higher 
and less variable than the recall scores. The poorer 
students find the recall questions relatively more 
difficult than do the better students. Certain data 
suggest the value of recognition tests for the teaching 
of basic terminology and the use of recall tests to 
measure final achievement.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

4977. [Anon.] How much do faculty members 
read? J. higher Educ., 1938, 9, 243—247.—121 faculty 
members replying to a questionnaire read from 0 to 
110 books a year, with medians of 13, 14 and 24 for 
instructors, professors and assistant professors. 
Rank has little to do with number of books read; the 
number increases with age up to 50 years, with sharp 
decline after that age. Most reading is in connection 
with the teaching job.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Penn- 
sylvania). 

4978. Arcan, T. Problema orientarii si selectiei 
profesionale. (The problem of vocational selection 
and vocational guidance.) Rev. Psihol., 1938, 1, 
91-99.—The Rumanian government has organized 
6 vocational guidance offices, and others are in course 
of organization. The nature and aim of the new 
offices are described.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 

4979. Barry, L.. Madden, M., & Pratt, M. Read- 
ing difficulties of high school pupils. Sch. Rev., 1938, 
46, 45-47.—The authors report the results of a study 
of reading difficulties encountered by high-school 
pupils on the basis of vocabulary, comprehension, 
and rate, and suggest activities for overcoming those 
difficulties.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 

4980. Benari, L. Concluzii la experimentari cu 
teste. (Conclusions in regard to testing.) Anal. 
Psihol., 1936, 3, 247-250.—Intelligence and ability 
tests prove to be very useful in education. They 
open a new way toward understanding the child's 
personality.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4981. Benari, L.. Concluzii la experimentari cu 
teste. (Conclusions in regard to the use of tests in 
school.) Anal. Psihol., 1937, 4, 318-324.—Tests of 
intelligence, memory, imagination, spatial represen- 
tation, association, observation, and learning were 
given to 60 school girls. The obtained results were 
found to be useful for obtaining a knowledge of the 
girls’ personalities.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

4982. Bingham, W. V. Putting tests to work. 
Occupations, 1938, 16, 824-827.—Cases are given to 
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illustrate the value of tests in vocational and edu- 
cational counseling, and in industrial and personnel 
practice. We should make more use of scores ob- 
tained on different sections of tests, and keep cumula- 
tive records of these scores. Teachers and others 
should be better informed of tests, and their help 
obtained for follow-up work.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


4983. Boraas, H. A comparative study of the 
brief, the précis, and the essay with respect to speed 
of reading and ease of learning. J. educ. Psychol., 
1938, 29, 231-236.—An experimental comparison of 
the speed of reading and the degree of retention of 
several subjects presented in brief, précis, and essay 
forms supports the conclusion that the brief is supe- 
rior to the précis or essay with respect to both speed 
of reading and ease of learning —A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


4984. Brownell, W. A. Readiness and the arith- 
metic curriculum. Elem. Sch. J., 1938, 38, 344-354. 
—Three criteria have been employed by the writer 
in the study of number readiness: (1) evidence from 
inventories of the number abilities of first-grade 
children, (2) evidence from testing, and (3) evi- 
dence from control-group experiments. It has been 
found that children entering grade I possess a degree 
of number knowledge; that, from the standpoint of 
readiness, primary children are capable of profiting 
from systematic instruction in arithmetic; that pri- 
mary children are incapable of learning abstract 
arithmetic presented through drill devices. The 
writer feels that abstract arithmetic of later grades 
should be translated into “an intelligible body of 


concrete number experiences for children in the first 
grade.”"—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


4985. DeLong, V. R. promotion by read- 
ing levels. Elem. Sch. J., 1938, 38, 663-671.—The 
reading plan proposed by the author for the primary 
grades provides for mastery of a basic vocabulary 
and the elimination of failure. The method is based 
on “‘a scientifically established means of determining 
the level of difficulty of reading materials." Progress 
of children from one reading level to another is deter- 
mined by tests and by the number of books read.— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


4986. Emery, E. van N. A biological perspective 
for education during periods of social change. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 177-192.—A discussion 
of biological factors entering into educational theory 


as influenced by social changes. The family is losing- 


its formal influence on the child, giving up part of its 
role to outsiders who are specially trained to assume 
the prerogatives of parent surrogates. The task of 
education is to provide a setting calculated to develo 

in the child an ability to shift rapidly between vari- 
ous levels of dependency upon others, to foster what 
is friendly in the child's relationships to parent sur- 
rogates, and to give each child opportunity for 
vocational guidance.—P. Brand (New York City). 


4987. Feder, D.D. Improved personnel activities. 
J. higher Educ., 1938, 9, 313-318.—-The author 
criticizes the failure of present co-operative testing 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


programs because they do not reach all students 
applying for college and vary greatly as to content 
he suggests: (1) a comprehensive achievement-testing 
program to cover all four years of high-school work 
(2) a standardized case history to be sent to , 
centralized office; and (3) cumulative records for jj 
students.— R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


4988. Fitzgerald, J. A. The vocabulary and spel). 
ing errors of third-grade children’s life-letters, 
Elem. Sch. J., 1938, 38, 518—527.—The author has 
analyzed the vocabularies of letters written by 125¢ 
third-grade children. Listed are the 692 words used 
ten times or more, with the frequency of use and the 
frequency of error in spelling each word.—P. 4 
Witty (Northwestern). 

4989. Goodenough, F. L. Selected references on 
preschool and parental education. Elem. Sch. J. 
1938, 38, 539-545.—Listed and annotated by the 
author are 35 references to technical and experi. 
mental studies and 9 references concerned with non- 
technical books and articles primarily for parents, 
teachers, and workers in the field of parent education 
—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

4990. Grant, A. The comparative validity of the 
Metropolitan readiness tests and the Pintner- 
Cunningham p mental test. Elem. Sch. J, 
1938, 38, 599-605.—The author reports an evalua. 
tion of the Metropolitan readiness tests as a means of 
predicting success in reading. The tests were ad- 
ministered to 260 first-grade children of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Two years later the ratings of these pupils 
were compared with the scores of the same pupils on 
standardized reading tests. In general, the pupils 
who did well on the readiness tests also did well on the 
reading tests. The extent of overlapping, however, 
in the reading achievement of pupils with different 
degrees of readiness would indicate that ‘‘a high 
readiness score alone does not always assure success 
in reading, and a low readiness score does not always 
mean failure.’’ The ratings of these pupils on the 
Pintner-Cunningham primary mental test were also 
compared with their reading-test scores to ascertain 
the predictive value of the Metropolitan tests and 
that of group intelligence tests at the primary level. 
The coefficient of correlation for the Pintner-Cun- 
ningham test and the reading tests is .63 + .025, 
while that of the Metropolitan readiness tests and 
the reading tests proved to be .64+ .025. “It 
would appear that the two tests are about equally 
valid as measures for predicting later achievement in 
reading.”—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


4991. Gray, E. F. Validation of the University of 
Kentucky personal history blank. Kentucky Person. 
Bull., 1938, No. 20.—200 college students in the 
University of Kentucky who had filled out personal 
history blanks when they entered the university in 
1930 and 1931 were studied in an attempt to deter- 
mine the value of these blanks in predicting college 
success. The criterion of success was the number of 
grade points earned divided by the number of hours 
cuseind these the number of semesters spent in col- 
lege. 23 of the 30 items of the blank were validated 
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EDUCATIONAL 


against the criterion by Toops’ validation method, 
formula 10. Coefficients for the individual items 
ranged from —.270 to .276. The Pearson r between 
the criterion and an intelligence score was .362, and 
that between intelligence and personal history was 
067: between the criterion and the personal history 
score it was .398. A multiple R of .521 was obtained 
between the criterion and personal history and in- 
telligence test scores.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

4992. Grinnell, J. E. What makes ability in 
English? Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 602—604.—The author 
concludes that vocabulary knowledge shows a much 
closer relation with intelligence than with achieve- 
ment in English.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


4993. Haugen, M., & Douglass, H. R. The 
effect of a course in occupations on the vocational 
and educational plans of ninth-grade children. Sch. 
Rev., 1937, 45, 585-591.—A study of 388 ninth-grade 
pupils in two junior high schools in Minneapolis who 
were enrolled in a course in occupations. There was 
a marked increase in the percentage of pupils who 
arrived at a decision with respect to the high-school 
curriculum which they wished to follow and a slight 
increase in the number planning to go to college.— 
(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


4994. Hessen, S. Die Methode der Maria Mon- 
tessori und ihr Schicksal. (Maria Montessori’s 
method and its future.) Halle: Akademische Verlag, 
1936. Pp. 57. 2.80 M.—This is a comprehensive 
review of the development of the Montessori method, 
together with conclusions as to preschool education. 
Hessen believes that the method in its present form 
is inadvisable, notwithstanding its results in learning. 
Since the children are busy almost exclusively with 
“material’’ and in a narrowly prescribed way, it is 
not “free education” but mere training. Further- 
more, Montessori never sees the totality, either of 
the individual child or of the group.—R. Kienzle 
(Esslingen). 


4995. Hische, W. Die Beurteilung der jugend- 
lichen Berufsanwarter durch HJ bezw. BDM. 
(Judging young vocational aspirants through the 
Hitlerjugend and Bund Deutscher Madchen.) 
Z. padag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 257-271.—A discussion 
of the results of the author’s questionnaire on per- 
sonality traits and capacities, which was filled out by 
leaders for a considerable number of young people. 
These organizations are more valuable than schools 
in demonstrating sccially and vocationally important 
traits. Hische stresses exactness, order, responsi- 
bility, camaraderie, physical endurance, and above 
all, subordination. Unconditional obedience was 
shown by 36-46% of the girls and 33% of the boys, 
and submission was easily obtained from 49 and 40% 
respectively. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4996. Humphreys, J. A. An introductory ap- 
praisal. J. higher Educ., 1938, 9, 271-275. Com- 
parison of students entering the University of Chi- 
cago under the old plan and the new plan shows no 
appreciable difference in age at entrance; men are 
slightly older than women under both plans. No 
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change is observed in geographical distribution; 81 
and 82% come from Illinois. No marked difference 
is found in high-school academic grade averages. The 
scores in intelligence tests show slight improvement 
for new-plan students; men are higher than women 
under both plans.— R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


4997. Johnson, L.W. A comparison of the vocab- 
ularies of Anglo-American and Spanish-American 
high-school pupils. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 135- 
144.—This is a study of the language handicaps of 
the rapidly increasing Spanish-American population 
of the southwestern United States. The Inglis tests 
of English vocabulary and special subject vocabulary 
tests were given to pupils in the four high-school 
classes. The Spanish-American pupils were found 
to be retarded from seven to twelve months in 
vocabulary as compared with Anglo-American pupils. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


4998. Jones, F. N., & Cooper, J. B. The relation 
between college grades and class-room seating posi- 
tion. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 423-427.—12 
semesters of grades from an economics course at the 
University of California, some 5000 cases in all, were 
analyzed with reference to the seating position of the 
students. No evidence for seating advantages was 
found.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


4999. Keller, J. F. The revelation and nurture of 
counselors. Occupations, 1938, 16, 728-731.—De- 
scription of the elements of a student personnel 
program, potentialities necessary for prospective 
counselors, and training of counselors.—R. H. Brown 


(Clark). 


5000. Kitson, H. D., & Crane, M. Measuring 
results of vocational guidance. Occupations, 1938, 
16, 837-842.—After abstracting 20 attempts to 
evaluate vocational counseling, the authors find the 
evidence ‘‘pitifully insignificant when compared with 
the momentous aims of vocational guidance.”’ The 
studies do not cover a long enough time. There is no 
satisfactory criterion of occupational adjustment. 
“The chief difficulty, however, is that the ultimate 
values of vocational guidance lie in the spiritual realm 
and so cannot be reduced to quantitative expression.” 
—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


5001. Kiinkele, P. Gemeinschaftslager als Stitte 
der charakterologischen Persénlichkeitserforschung. 
(Social camps as places for characterological study.) 
Z. pidag. Psychol., 1938, 39, 37-46.—A discussion of 
the results obtained in a camp for adolescent boys 
from the Kénigsberg slums. The purposes of these 
short-term camps are observation, stimulation, vo- 
cational guidance, and training for simple business, 
family, social, and political relationships. Kiinkele 
concludes that special camps managed on social and 
educational principles yield valuable charactero- 
logical data and are excellent for helping neglected 
and incorrigible boys over the difficulties of puberty. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5002. Manwiller, C. E. 


Reading difficulties. 
Pittsb. Schs., 1938, 12, 97-123.—(Courtesy J. educ. 
Res.). 
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5003. Marsh, C. S. [Ed.] Educational broad- 
casting 1936. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. 
Pp. xx + 463. $3.00.—Proceedings of the First 
National Conference on Educational Broadcasting, 
held in Washington, D. C., on December 10, 11, and 
12, 1936.—S. H. Britt (George Washington). 


5004. McLaughlin, K. L. Selected references on 
kindergarten-primary education. lem. Sch. J., 
1938, 38, 619-626.—Listed and annotated by the 
author are 12 references concerned with general 
educational aspects, 26 references in the area of 
organization, techniques, and curriculum, and 13 
references to investigations and experimental studies. 
—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

5005. Miller, W. A. Reading with and without 
pictures. Elem. Sch. J., 1938, 38, 676-682.—600 
primary grade children were divided into two groups 
and equated on the basis of reading ability. Both 
groups used the same series of reading textbooks 
during one semester; however, one group read from 
books in which all pictures had been covered by 
blank paper pasted over them. Data were obtained 
indicating that “the children who read without 
pictures understood what they read as well as did the 
children who read the same material with the use of 
pictures.’""—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

5006. Oettinger, K.B. An experiment in teaching 
physically handicapped children at home. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 245-264.—An hour of daily 
instruction was provided for physically handicapped 
children in Scranton, Pa. Case histories are given 
illustrating various types of attitudes toward the 


physical handicap. There has been demonstrated a 
change in point of view of the family in the case of a 
deformed child who learned to read and write, and 
the development of self-confidence in the child 
through a specialized curriculum; inferiority feelings 
are minimized in cases of temporary handicap by 


keeping up with the grade. The efforts of the 
teachers have been concentrated on the development 
of the total personality of the child—P. Brand 
(New York City). 

5007. Pojoga, N., Popovici, I., & Popovici, L. 
Influenta alcoolismului parintilor asupra succeselor 
scolare si asupra nivelului intelectual al copiilor. 
(The influence of parental alcoholism upon the school 
success and intelligence of children.) Anal. Psihol., 
1937, 4, 282-293.—The intelligence and school 
achievement of children whose parents are alcoholic 
are low. Such children have a tendency to become- 
alcoholic themselves—N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

5008. Redcay, E. E. The coach and the faculty. 
Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 699-703.—Although coaches, 
through ignorance, indifference, or the necessity of 
winning games do not always take advantage of the 
educational value of sports, they have as great an 
opportunity to develop students’ personality and 
character as professors in academic subjects. The 
historical aspects of a given sport, its philosophical 
basis, and its logical implications could be empha- 
sized, and specific social attitudes, appreciations, 
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abilities and understandings could be conscioys|ly 
cultivated. 24 of these are described—WM. |,, 
(Chicago). 


5009. Riggs, W. C., & Joyal, A.E. A validation o 
the Loofbourow-Keys personal index of problem be. 
havior in junior high schools. J. educ. Psycho). 
1938, 29, 194-201.—186 boys of the seventh grade 
were given the Loofbourow-Keys personal index and 
were rated “best” or “worst’’ in terms of problem 
behavior by their advisor soon after entering the 
junior high school. A second rating was made two 
years later. The biserial r was .58 for the index 
scores and the initial ratings and .48 for the indey 
scores and the final ratings. It is noted that the 
advisor may have overemphasized extravert problem 
behavior, and thus contributed to the low validit, 
coefficients.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). ; 


5010. Ross, C. C. Should low-rating college 
freshmen be told their scores on intelligence tests? 
Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 678-680.—Students who were 
in the lowest fifth in intelligence scores at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky were divided into an experi- 
mental and a control group. The former were told of 
their low scores and of the probable necessity for 
greater than average effort on their part if the re. 
quired work was to be successfully done. The 
experimental group maintained a higher average and 
failed fewer courses than the control group, the dif- 
ference being more marked with the students in 
commerce than with those in arts and science. The 
conclusion is that we may be “withholding from the 
low ranking student a valuable type of self-knowledge 
essential to his wise self-direction”’ if we do not tell 
him his intelligence-test score—M. Lee (Chicago). 


5011. Rudisill, M. Selection of preprimers and 
primers—a vocabulary analysis. I. Elem. Sch. J., 
1938, 38, 683-693.—26 preprimers and 17 primers 
were analyzed to determine the most appropriate 
sequence in which these materials should be used.— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


5012. Schréder, H. Zur Psychologie des Lehrer- 
Schiiler Verhiltnisses in der Berufschule. (Psy- 
chology of the teacher-pupil relationship in the 
vocational school. Conclusion.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 
1937, 38, 271-276.—Three types of teachers are rep- 
resented in vocational schools: (1) The impersonal 
type, interested only in teaching his craft well. He 
usually comes from the ranks of his trade. (2) The 
socially minded, more interested in personality and 
“mothering” than in teaching. He does best with 
beginners and neglected children. (3) The egocen- 
tric type, who cannot get in touch with his pupils, 
although he tries. He seeks to get results with the 
least effort. If economic considerations outweigh 
striving for power, he is the comfortable teacher who 
dislikes being bothered. Vocational pupils soon lose 
interest in the teacher’s personality, because school 
hours are so limited, but they respect sincerity and 
capability. The more the outside world penetrates 
the school and the greater the teacher's practical 
contacts with his own trade and the pupil's place of 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


employment, the better will both teacher and pupil 
understand each other.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5013. Segel, D., & Proffitt, M. M. Some factors 
in the adjustment of college students. U. S. Off. 
Educ. Bull., 1937, No. 12. Pp. vi + 49.—Investiga- 
tions in 13 colleges and universities show the rela- 
tionship of high school subjects, marks, extracurricu- 
lar activities, age, and other data to college adjust- 
ment. The following are indicated: (1) There is a 
definite need for better articulation between high 
school and college curricula. (2) Participation in 
extracurricular activities in high school and _ college, 
in general, accompanies adjustment; however, such 
activities should be guided. (3) There is practically 
no relation between delayed admission to college 
and marks (correlations from .03 to .10). (4) The 
correlation between college entrance age and marks is 
negative and low. (5) Partial self-help, in general, 
does not handicap scholastic attainment. (6) High 
school marks are important indices of scholastic 
attainment in college, and marks in different high 
school subjects have differential predictive values. 
(7) The correlations between scholastic aptitude, 
special aptitude, and achievement tests and college 
scholarship are sufficiently high to warrant the use 
of such tests in guidance procedures.—C. C. Neet 
(Mass. State). 

5014. Sisson, E. D. The predictive value of voca- 
tional choices of college students. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 
47, 646-648.—Of the graduates of classes 1929-32 at 
Wesleyan University only 38% entered the occupa- 
tions for which they had indicated a preference at 
entrance. However, since 40% changed their voca- 
tional preferences while in college, 52.63% entered 
the vocations they planned to enter as seniors. Of 
the stable choices 83% were for medicine, ministry, 
teaching, and law. There is no evidence that an 
early vocational choice is desirabie or that success in 
the final field chosen is related to stability of early 
preference for that field. Contrary to current prac- 
tice, students should be urged to postpone vocational 
choices until they have knowledge of many fields and 
of their own qualifications. Too often an under- 
graduate specialized course of study is based on a 
vocational preference which is later changed.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

5015. Sulea-Firu,—. Note in jurul experimentu- 
lui in psihologia pedagogica. (Discussion in regard 
to experiment in educational psychology.) Anal. 
Psthol., 1936, 3, 242-246.—A general discussion.— 
N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

5016. Symonds, P. M. Securing rapport in inter- 
viewing. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 39, 707-722.—The 
points made about interviewing are based on the 
impressions the author gained from the analysis of 
27 recorded interviews with high school students, 
and from a survey of the literature —J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 


5017. Thorndike, E. L. Heredity and environ- 
ment. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 161-166.—The 
analysis of data published in the Educational Records 
Bulletin (1937, No. 20) concerning the test scores of 


5013-5021 


children in Latin and French, and other data on 
Latin, French, and German test scores by college 
students, reveals that the reduction in variation in 
the length of study of those languages from one year 
to zero produces only a small reduction (20% to 
50%) in the individual-to-individual variation in 
score. This finding is considered as an argument 
against attributing the bulk of individual resem- 
blances and differences to schooling. The importance 
of heredity is emphasized.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


5018. Todoranu, D. Orientarea academica. 
(Academic vocational guidance.) Rev. Psihol., 1938, 
1, 43-54.—A brief survey of the problem of academic 
vocational guidance and the activity of the Academic 
Vocational Guidance Office of the University of 
Cluj, Rumania. Students rarely have any clear idea 
about vocations. Advice must be given with care 
and only after a study of the personality, based upon 
tests, questionnaires, and interview. Besides the 
attention paid to abilities, interests, temperament, 
and character, one must give due attention to the 
social, economic and familial environment.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


5019. Turney, A. H., & Fee, M. Teaching high- 
school English as an insightful process. Sch. Rev., 
1937, 45, 605—-611.—The authors discuss the Gestalt 
term “insight” and the Spearman factor ‘‘g”’ as they 
apply in the field of English, and conclude that de- 
velopment in English can be an insightful process and 
that optimum development for each child must 
result in a high relation between an index of indi- 
vidual difference in ‘‘g” and achievement.—(Cour- 
tesy J. educ. Res.). 


5020. Tyler, I. K. Needed research in classroom 
broadcasting. Jn Marsh, C. S., Educational Broad- 
casting 1936. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. 
Pp. 377-385.—Four major functional areas of re- 
search in classroom broadcasting are suggested. The 
first concerns the outcomes of classroom broadcast- 
ing; what may we expect to accomplish? The second 
area involves the means of facilitating the outcomes 
to be achieved. Research in evaluation in relation 
to school broadcasting is the third field. The final 
area is that involving the co-ordination and selection 
of facilities for making effective use of radio. Several 
research studies are discussed, but lack of adequate 
data in all these fields, particularly in relation to 
evaluation, is retarding progress in school broadcast- 
ing.—S. H. Britt (George Washington). 

5021. Wickman, E. K. Teachers and behavior 
problems. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1938. 
Pp. 40. $0.25.—This is a condensation of the 
author's “Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Atti- 
tudes,"’ first published in 1928. From data derived 
from teachers of two large urban midwestern ele- 
mentary schools, an analysis is made of teachers’ 
attitudes toward behavior problems of school chil- 
dren. ‘Teachers’ reactions to the behavior problems 
of children are largely determined by the direct effect 
which the behavior produces on the teachers them- 
selves.’’ When “the behavior attacks the teacher's 
moral sensitivities, personal integrity, authority, and 
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immediate teaching purposes, it becomes recognized 
as a problem in behavior; in so far as the behavior is 
agreeable to the teacher . . . it is considered desir- 
able behavior.”’ Aggressive types of conduct are 
regarded as the most undesirable, while many un- 
healthy tendencies are not recognized as symptomatic 
of maladjustment. The usual treatment is directed 
toward the symptoms rather than the causes of 
maladjustment. It is found that the teacher's 
attitude often entrenches the maladjustment. There 
is a psychological description of behavior problems, 
and a discussion of the significance of teachers’ 
attitudes. The final section on re-education outlines 
a program of needs which aims to improve the 
teachers’ attitudes toward behavior problems.— 
S. W. Bijou (Delaware State Hospital). 

5022. Wilson, F. T., Flemming, C. W., Burke, A.., 
& Garrison, C. G. Reading progress in kinder- 
garten and primary grades. Elem. Sch. J., 1938, 38, 
442-449. —The authors report a four-year study of 
kindergarten and primary grade children to deter- 
mine reading progress. The basis of the reading 
program was a rich background of experience; the 
authors attempted, however, to determine an 
“effective and economical method” of learning the 
mechanics. They conclude that “the relations be- 
tween abilities with letter forms and sounds on the 
one hand and reading ability, in terms of word, 
sentence, and paragraph reading, on the other hand 
are remarkably close for children learning to read.” 
—P. Witty (Northwestern). 

5023. Zahirnic,C. Organizarea timpului liber sia 
recreatiei. (Organization of leisure time.) Anal. 
Psihol., 1936, 3, 23-30.—A brief review of the con- 
gress held in Hamburg July 23-30, 1936.—N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


[See also abstracts 4479, 4619, 4629, 4641, 4794, 
4814, 4832, 4852, 4863, 4880, 4883, 4921, 4923, 
5035, 5048, 5049, 5060, 5064, 5071. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


5024. Chiapella, A. Valoarea diagnosticarii prin 
teste si observatie si consideratiuni generale asupra 
profilului psihologic. (The diagnostic value of in- 
telligence measurement by tests and systematic 
observation and some general commentaries in regard 
to psychological profiles.) Anal. Psithol., 1936, 3, 
145-163.—Lahy’'s test of general intelligence is 
adapted to Rumanian subjects. The test contains 
86 items. It has been applied to various classes of 
different schools. The test scores correlate rather 
highly with the ratings of the school-boys.— N. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

5025. Morrow, R.S. An analysis of the relations 
among tests of musical, artistic, and mechanical 
abilities. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 253-263.—Tests of 
these abilities were given to 112 college students to 
determine what intercorrelations exist among them, 
and whether a factor analysis of the intercorrelations 
of the tests indicates the presence of common or 
group factors. Save 3, the intercorrelations among 
the 13 tests are positive, and most of them range 


MENTAL TESTS 


between .04 and .34. The findings of factor analysis 
“suggest that these tests consist of several sub-tests 
each of which may exist independently of the others 
within the same category.”’ A closer relationship 
appeared between the tests of artistic and of me. 
chanical ability than between the tests of artistic 
and of musical ability, or between tests of musical 
and of mechanical ability, but these relationships 
were poorly defined. It is concluded that there js 
little justification for considering these tests of 
musical, artistic, and mechanical aptitude as meas. 
ures of distinct, unitary abilities —J. McV. Hun 
(Brown). 

5026. Nestor, I. M. Diagnosticarea inteligentij 
copiilor intre 9-14 ani. (Intelligence measurement of 
children 9-14 years old.) Anal. Psihol., 1936, 3, 
164-229.—The Kuhlmann-Anderson test has been 
applied to 4500 subjects 9-14 years old, all school 
boys and girls. The scores are given in quartiles, 
Validity and reliability are satisfactory. The value 
of the test in education and vocational guidance is 
emphasized.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

5027. O’Connor, J. An analysis of the first trial of 
the black cube worksample 167. Tech. Rep. Hum. 
Engng Lab., 1938, No. 14. Pp. 100.—This test grew 
out of Doll's cube assembly test. In its present form 
it consists of 27 two-inch cubes, so painted that they 
can be assembled into a six-inch cube which is black 
on the outside ard white inside. After comparing the 
results with those obtained on other worksamples, 
suggestions for the improvement of the test are 
presented. The chief change is to make the pieces 
of varying sizes and shapes, rather than all similar. 
This should cut down the errors, which are hard to 
treat in scoring the test.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


5028. Preda, G., & Cupcea, S. Note sur la dis- 
persion dans l’échelle d’intelligence Pintner-Pater- 
son. (A note concerning the variability of the 
Pintner-Paterson scale of intelligence.) Bul. Soc. 
Psihol. med. Sibiu, 1937, 4, 30-33.—The Pintner- 
Paterson scale of intelligence was applied to 42 
normal children and 48 delinquent children. The 
mean deviation for normal children is 1.02, while the 
mean deviation for delinquent children is 1.68. This 
difference seems to be a criterion of delinquency.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

5029. Remmers, H. H., & Whisler, L. Test reli- 
ability as a function of method of computation. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 81-92.—The authors 
demonstrate that the average “‘reliability’’ of a total 
examination, when computed from scores on equiva- 
lent forms, is approximately the same as the average 
“reliability” of half the examination when computed 
by the odds-evens technique based on one form of 
the examination. It is suggested that different 
methods be used to determine the “reliability” of a 
test when the investigator is interested in ‘‘true”’ 
fluctuations of a function and in the “‘true instan- 
taneous” relation between functions. A plea is made 
for the abandonment of the term “‘reliability”’ in view 
of its various non-equivalent operational definitions. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


5030. Shakow, D., & Harris, A. J. Scatter on the 
Stanford-Binet in schizophrenic, normal, and de- 
linquent adults. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 33, 
100-111.—The scatter in the Stanford-Binet results 
of 154 schizophrenic, 133 normal, and 138 delinquent 
adults was investigated by means of four different 
scatter measures. Of the various factors studied— 
psychotic condition, delinquency, chronological age, 
education, length of hospitalization, attitude, and 
mental age—only mental age was found to be related 
in any considerable degree to amount of scatter. 
When mental age was held constant, any differences 
which existed disappeared. The Pressey measure of 
scatter was found to be superior to the other meas- 
ures used.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 4651, 4666, 4980, 4981. ] 
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5031. Arlitt, A. H. The adolescent. New York: 
Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill), 1938. Pp. ix + 
242. $2.00.—Today for the first time in history 
democracy prevails in family life. There is no 
hereditary pattern for democratic family life. Par- 
ents are bewildered by problems which they cannot 
find answered in the back of the book. This author 
has put in her book some of the answers developed in 
the last ten years of research. Behavior may be 
better understood if the physical changes of adol- 
escence are understood, with the four drives which 
dominate during this period; self-assertion, sex, 
desire to be in a group, desire to do as others do. 
“Modern discipline should be based first on mutual 
respect, second on a clear statement of philosophy 
and standards, third on a long period of early training 

. and lastly on a sense of responsibility for his 
own actions developed slowly by giving to the child 
more and more control over his life as he grows older.” 
The parents’ ideal should be to help the child gain 
emotional maturity and independence of action in an 
atmosphere of sympathy and security. Much formal 
education has no relation to life. Children must be 
prepared at home for successful marriage, well- 
adjusted family life, and the sense of responsibility 
requisite for democracy.— M. P. Montgomery (Fari- 
bault, Minn.). 


5032. Barbu, Z. Minciuna in lumea copilului. 
(Lying in children.) Cluj: Cartea Romaneascd, 
1938. Pp. 131.—Lying appears unconsciously, and 
only later develops into intention to cheat. Given 
the present social organization, lying appears as a 
way of satisfying certain needs and tendencies pro- 
hibited by society. There seems to be a certain 
constitution predisposing to lying. The environment 
of the family, the neighborhood, the class, etc., are 
factors. Lying seems to vary as do other traits. 
When lying becomes habitual it is often connected 
with pathological factors. The attitude of children 
toward lying is discussed. Methods used in the 
study of lying are reviewed. Special credit is given 
to tests.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


5030-5038 


5033. Bologa, L. Evolutia unui copil. (Develop- 
ment of a child.) Anal. Psihol., 1936, 3, 230-241.— 
Samples of a child’s journal from the age of 4 months 
to 3 years and 5 months. Though the journal is kept 
by a pediatrist, psychological observations are 
stressed.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

5034. Bromberg, W. The meaning of time for 
children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1938, 8, 142-147. 
—This is a study of the child's conception of time by 
the interview method. An appreciation of time does 
not occur until after the age of 5 or 6 years, and then 
develops slowly until about the age of 10 or 12. The 
child first understands time through concrete objects 
(numbers on a clock, hands on a clock, diurnal occur- 
sences, etc.), and gradually develops this into the 
abstract concept of adults. The writer finds that the 
aggressions and guilt engendered in children by their 
parents influence their ideas of age. Children havea 
better idea of age in terms of its physiological signs 
than of age in years —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


5035. Carter, J. Parents in perplexity. 
York: Amer. Ass. for Adult Education, 1938. 
150. $1.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


5036. Fenton, N. Child guidance in California 
communities. Part 7. An analysis of administrative 
resources for the mental hygiene of childhood and 
youth. J. juv. Res., 1938, 22, 61-80.—The purpose 
of the present study is to “‘attempt a broad delinea- 
tion of a desirable state program for child welfare 
from the standpoint of mental hygiene.’’ The child 
guidance clinic, the hospital school, the child guid- 
ance conference, the foster home, the part-day 
boarding school or home, and psychiatric social work 
in the home are discussed. A check list for the 
measurement of resources for the mental hygiene 
of childhood and youth is included.—F. M. Tea- 
garden (Pittsburgh). 

5037. Fenton, N., & Wallace, R. Child guidance 
in California communities. Part6. Follow-up study 
of Bureau cases. J. juv. Res., 1938, 22, 43-61.— 
Information was secured from parents, teachers, 
school nurses, visiting teachers, probation officers, 
and others. The blank called for ratings of adjust- 
ment on a 4-point scale (adjusted, partially adjusted, 
unimproved, worse). In over 72% of the cases where 
more than one judgment was given all raters agreed. 
Data were finally secured on 821 cases. 24% of the 
cases were judged to be adjusted; 53% partially 
adjusted; 19% unimproved; 4% worse. 22 citations 
of similar studies are reported.—F. M. Teagarden 
(Pittsburgh). 

5038. Gemelli, A. I riflessi condizionali in psi- 
chiatria infantile. (Conditioned reflexes in child 
psychiatry.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1937, 33, 133- 
148.—The author demonstrates that the theory of 
conditioned reflexes does not lend itself adequately 
to an understanding of child behavior from the 
neurological, psychological, and psychiatric points of 
view. On the basis of his own laboratory experi- 
ments on rats and on young children, 2-3 years old 
and 7-8 years old, he concludes that the degree of 
complexity and organization of behavior exhibited 
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both by animals and children is not explained by 
conditioning of reflexes, but rather in terms of 
organized forms (Gestalten) or ‘unification of the 
total organism, physical and mental.—T7. M. Abel 
(Trade Extension Classes, New York City). 


5039. Gesell, A. The psychological hygiene of 
infant feeding. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 216—- 
220.—A study of the food-sleep schedules in infancy. 
The results indicate that individualization in these 
food-sleep schedules is essential to mental health 
and of increasing importance in the achievement of a 
soundly organized mental hygiene of early life— 
P. Brand (New York City). 


5040. Gregg, F. M. The psychology of a growing 
yy +e Lincoln, Neb.: Personality Press, 1938. 
2.50. Pp. 500.—The purpose of this book is to give 
cross-sectional views of the stages of life development, 
in a style comprehensible to the layman. Definitions 
of terms are distributed through the index and glos- 
sary. Chapter headings include: ‘‘Babyhood,”’ 
“The Child of the ‘Big-Injun’ Age,”’ ‘‘The Romantic 
Age,”’ and ‘“‘What is Personality?"’ Social influences 
on development are emphasized in the treatment of 
the physical, emotional, intellectual, and_ social 
growth of a person from pre-natal life to and through 
later adulthood.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


5041. Gridley, P. F. Graphic representation of a 
man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed 
drawing situations. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 
20, 183-350.—The children used as subjects in this 
experiment are a part of the normative group at the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development. 11 boys and 5 
girls were carried through the completion of the 
present study. None of them had attended nursery 
school or kindergarten. Because a section of the 
drawing may suggest a certain part to the examiner 
and yet be named a different part by the child, 
criteria for determining the parts drawn had to be 
formulated. It was also found that in successive 
drawings the same graphic form received several 
different names from the child. The prescribed 
drawing situations are given. Certain general 
characteristics of drawing behavior were found to be 
present throughout the experimental series, but 
specific instructions tended to call forth different 
responses. 28 references.—F. M. Teagarden (Pitts- 
burgh). 


5042. Hildreth, F., & Martens, E. H. Selected 
references from the literature on exceptional chil- 
dren. Elem. Sch. J., 1938, 38, 694-708.—Listed and 
annotated by the authors are 16 references concerned 
with subnormal and backward children, 8 with 
behavior and problem cases, 17 with juvenile de- 
linquency, 8 with superior and gifted children, 8 with 
blind and partially seeing children, 8 with crippled 
children, 9 with deaf rn hard-of-hearing children, 
5 with delicate children, and 7 with speech defectives. 
—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

5043. Iwai, K., & Riissel, A. Der Umgang des 


Kindes mit verschieden geformten Kérpern im 
9.-12. Lebensmonat. (The acquaintance of the 
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child with differently formed bodies in the ninth ¢, 
twelfth month of life.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1938, 7 
No. 4, 153-181.—Several babies were tested with 15 
unpainted wooden objects of widely different forms. 
presented first in groups of five and later in pairs, 
The fact that certain forms were repeatedly pre. 
ferred shows that the babies could discriminate them. 
Four types of reaction were noted: (1) pushing 
around without grasping, (2) handling, (3) carrying 
to the mouth, and (4) visual inspection of the object 
while grasping it. The latter is very different from 
the fixation of the object preliminary to grasping it 
Illustrations show the experimental set-up, the exact 
shapes of all stimuli, and typical behavior of babies 
The report includes percentage tables of results and 
a theoretical discussion—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 


5044. Jaensch, W. Unfertige Konstitutionen bej 
Jugendlichen und Konstitutionstherapie. (Imma- 
ture constitutions in youth and constitutional ther- 
apy.) Z. padag. Psychol., 1938, 39, 30-36.—Jaensch 
discusses the usually overlooked signs of various 
constitutional disturbances and defects in retarded 
and neurotic children. These surprisingly frequent 
characteristics are usually very mild forms of well- 
known clinical pictures and they affect chiefly the 
nervous system. Jaensch has worked out a ‘‘psy- 
chophysiological diagnosis” based on personality 
traits, from which he deduces the appropriate ther- 
apy. He discusses particularly the persistence of an 
infantile condition of the skin capillaries at the base 
of the nails. From tests on more than 30,000 chil- 
dren, made under his direction, he finds it present in 
the most varied conditions of physical and mental 
retardation, also in some highly endowed but frail 
and nervous children. It is an especially delicate 
sign of an infantilism or deficiency not grossly 
recognizable. In adults it indicates early injurious 
influences. Capillary microscopy should be done as 
a preliminary to further studies on defective, de- 
linquent and neurotic children—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


5045. Koura, I. [The development of expression 
in children’s sentences. ] TJrans. Inst. Child Stud., 
1937, 17, 161+221.—Forms of expression in sentences 
written by children of the primary school were 
observed with regard to their word and phrase ele- 
ments, total numbers, and kinds of conjunctive 
moods, with special reference to and and then.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


5046. Kubo, Y. [Children’s appreciation of 
Japanese pictures.] Trans. Inst. Child Stud., 1937, 
17, 1-38.—The article deals with the appreciation by 
school children of pictures drawn by professional 

inters and their completion of imperfect pictures 

y adding objects or strokes which they deem 
necessary. First-grade children like clear and dis- 
tinct pictures; in the higher grades this tendency 
becomes slighter, and those who like vague and 
rough pictures tend to increase in number. Thus in 
younger children life is realistic and concrete, but in 
older children imagination is richer and they are 
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interested in objects suitable for free association. 
Completions are enumerative and fragmentary in 
the lower years, but endeavor to build up a completed 
whole in later years. Sex differences are also found 
in the kinds of objects added.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


5047. Langworthy, B. F. Radio in the life of the 
child. Jn Marsh, C. S., Educational Broadcasting 
1936. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
187-198.—The indications are that about 90% of 
the children in the country listen to the radio for two 
and a half hours a day, and “that children over ten 
or twelve years of age prefer adult programs, but 
that younger children love the gentle music and story 
programs.” Suggestions are made concerning adver- 
tising, entertainment, classroom broadcasting, and 
selectivity in listening. The remarks of participants 
in the round table are presented in abridged form.— 
S. H. Britt (George Washington). 


5048. Lichtenstein, M., & Brown, A. W. Intelli- 
gence and achievement of children in a delinquency 
area. J. juv. Res., 1938, 22, 1-25.—This study was 
an attempt to determine the intelligence and educa- 
tional achievement of children in an area of low 
economic status; to compare the intelligence of dif- 
ferent racial groups within the area; and to compare 
the performance of the same children on verbal and 
non-verbal tests. The area chosen for study was 
adjacent to the business and industrial district of 
Chicago. To establish norms for the area all the 


children in grades 4 through 8 from four public 
schools were examined with the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
intelligence test and the Modern school achievement 


battery. The results show that the children in the 
district are mentally retarded. The children seem 
to be fairly well placed in school for their chrono- 
logical age, but are considerably advanced for their 
mental age. There is a downward trend in the mean 
1Q of the successive age groups. A close relationship 
was found between the EQ and the IQ for the group. 
The girls studied appear to be somewhat superior 
to the boys. The white children were found to be 
superior to the negro children in the area. Retarda- 
tion on verbal and non-verbal intelligence was found 
to be about equal. A review of the literature is 
given, and the bibliography contains 33 citations.— 
F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


5049. Low, B. Coeducation: some psychoanaly- 
tical considerations. New Era, 1937, 18, 91-94.—It 
is felt that the influence of the castration complex 
cannot be disregarded in any sound system of educa- 
tion, since it has different inhibiting effects and dif- 
ferent resolutions for the two sexes. Coeducation 
may make the resolution of the conflict more difficult 
for both, since rivalry in activities may do violence 
to the girl’s mental mechanisms related to her bodily 
functioning, and the boy may be forced to share his 
sublimation unduly with the girl, thus altering the 
character of the sublimation. Further, coeducation 
may involve too great a repression of sexual impulses, 
thus impoverishing sublimation. Coeducational 
advantages are particularly the creation of a healthy 
atmosphere favoring the development of the imma- 
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ture and the affording of an outlet toward the oppo- 
site sex.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

5050. Neuhaus, W. Zur geistigen Entwicklung 
vom 4.-9. Lebensjahr. (Mental development be- 
tween the fourth and ninth years.) Z. pddag. 
Psychol., 1937, 38, 276—286.—A study of the change 
in speech structure during these years, based on the 
forms of statement and percentages of the different 
parts of speech. About the seventh year primitive 
(single word) and simple (subject and verb) state- 
ments gradually give way to expanded statements 
(2 verbs, verb + object, adjective). Conditional 
statements (formulations of relationship and causal- 
ity), appearing in the seventh year, are an expression 
of a change of structure in the child's mind. Appar- 
ently he first gets an idea of abstract relationships 
(numbers) also in the seventh year. The evolution 
of speech structure in the child represents a turning 
from the physiognomic to the objective attitude.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5051. Outland, G. E. The home situation as a di- 
rect cause of boy transiency. J. juv. Res., 1938, 22, 
33-43.—The cases of 3352 boys between the ages of 
16 and 20 years were taken from the files of the 
Boys’ Welfare Department of Southern California 
(in the Federal Transient Service) for a period of a 
year. Approximately one-fourth of these boys were 
found to have left home because of difficulties in the 
home situation. Over 30% of the families repre- 
sented were active relief cases at the time the boys 
left home. 57% were from broken homes. Nearly 
one-third of the entire group came from homes where 
there were six or more children. The bibliography 
contains 5 references.—F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


5052. Rabe, J. Umgang mit Kérpern von ver- 
schiedener Form und Farbe in friihester Kindheit. 
(Acquaintance with bodies of different form and 
color in earliest childhood.) Neue psychol. Stud., 
1938, 7, No. 4, 1-152.—By experiments on his 
daughter in the home during the first two yvars, the 
author and his wife sought to describe the baby’s 
acquaintance with objects in her daily environment, 
her reactions to special test objects and to different 
colors, her building activities, etc. The report 
suggests new experimental approaches and interpre- 
tations. There are 156 illustrations, showing typical 
reactions of the baby at different ages, the experi- 
mental situation and stimuli (15 wooden forms), and 
structures created in early building activities. 
Bibliography.—-M. F. Martin (West Springfield, 
Mass.). 


5053. Rundquist, E. A. Behavior problems and 
the depression. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1938, 33, 
237--260.—In an effort to evaluate quantitatively 
the significance of the depression in the problem 
behavior of children, ratings on the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman behavior problem schedules were obtained 
on 625 boys and 655 girls in the first and second 
grades in Minneapolis. These cases were carefully 
selected so as to constitute a sampling comparable 
to the children studied by Olson in 1926. While the 
feeling can scarcely be avoided that the depression 
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has been at least partly responsible for the increase in 
behavior problems since 1926, the comparison of 
relief and non-relief children does not yield support- 
ing evidence. To what social change it should be 
attributed cannot be stated from the evidence of this 
study. The pronounced tendency Olson noted for 
boys to show more problem tendencies than girls is 
confirmed in this study. Even when socio-economic 
status and certain factors with respect to the child 
are controlled, families receiving relief are found to be 
larger than those not receiving relief.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5054. Rusu, L. Sentimentul datoriei si disciplinei 
la copil. (The sentiment of duty and discipline in 
thechild.) Rev. Psihol., 1938, 1,66-76.—The present 
active method in education gives too much attention 
to freedom, to the detriment of discipline. But this 
need not be true; activity has in itself an order which 
can lead to discipline—N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

5055. Sakellariou, G. T. E exelixis tes ethikes 
kriseos tou ellenos ephebou. (A study of the ethical 
judgment of Greek youth.) Prakt. Acad. Athen., 
1937, 12, 367—372.—430 boys and girls 15-18 years 
of age were asked to answer four questions based on a 
story about an unusual, but clearly illegal, act. The 
replies showed: (1) that ethical judgment developed 
in 65-75% of the youth tested by the 16th year, in 
100% of the group by the 18th year, and (2) that 
girls mature earlier in ethical judgment than do boys. 
—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

5056. Sakurai, T. A study in the development of 
self-realization in adolescents, especially high school 
girls. Tohoku psychol. Fol., 1937, 5, 75—-98.—The 
work is aimed to give a measurement by which we 
may determine a pupil's developmental stage accord- 
ing to his activities. For this purpose materials are 
drawn from compositions written in a certain girls’ 
high school in Tokyo under the title of ‘‘Myself.”’ 
The number of compositions is 466 in all.—T. 
Sakurai (Sendai). 

5057. Sawa, H. [A simple detour problem of in- 
fants.] Trans. Inst. Child Stud., 1937, 17, 139-160. 
—It is claimed that the detour problem can be solved 
only in the presence of continuous incentives.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

5058. Schneersohn, F. Charakterologie des kind- 
lichen Schlaflebens. (Characterology of children’s 
sleep.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1938, 4, 170-182.—The 
author has made a study of the postures which chil- 
dren assume during sleep and finds that these are con- 
sistent for the individual and are good indications of 
personality. He distinguishes between various 
types and illustrates them by drawings. A supple- 
mentary note by Batho reports observations on 56 
children, in 61% of whom he was able to establish a 
positive relationship between sleep position and 
characteristic behavior during the day; in some others 
the relationship was less obvious but also present. 
After treatment, sleep position changed in harmony 
with personality changes.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 
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5059. Schott, K. Der Einfluss jugendlichey 
Miitteralters auf die Nachkommenschaft. (7), 
effect of youthfulness of the mother upon her of. 
spring.) Z. Kinderheilk, 1938, 59, 520-531.—Youth 
of the mother appeared to have no deleterioys 
effect upon the mental or physical development of 
her children.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

5060. Sharpe, E. F. Feminine development: js 
coeducation a help or a hindrance? New Era, 1937, 
18, 109-111.—Since the maturing of woman's bio. 
logical functioning is dependent upon various natural 
forces, a fitting of her education to this natural order 
favors the best response to adult life. Because of the 
delay of psychical stability after sexual maturity, 
extremes of emotional distress should be avoided 
during adolescence, and hence it is questionable 
whether coeducation is desirable during puberty, 
since present-day masculine drive toward mechaniza- 
tion and speed may militate against the natural 
feminine rhythm of development. Forcing of de- 
velopment may be unfavorable to both the girl and 
her children. Also, overstimulation of sexual im- 
pulses by the mingling of the sexes during puberty 
may lead to sexual precocity or to excessive repres- 
sion and masculine competition. —M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

5061. Shuttleworth, F.K. The adolescent period; 
a graphic and pictorial atlas. Monogr. Soc. Res. 
Child Develpm., 1938, 3, No. 3. Pp. v + 246.—458 
charts and pictures are presented, covering selections 
from the most important bodies of data concerning 
adolescence which are susceptible to graphic repre- 
sentation. About two-fifths of these have been pre- 
pared from the original sources for this volume. The 
major divisions are as follows: introductory statistics; 
physical growth; physical development and dif- 
ferentiation; physiological functions; sexual matura- 
tion; health; intelligence; education; special abilities, 
plays and games, interests and attitudes; behavior 
maladjustments; occupational adjustments; sex ad- 
justments; differential urban influences; major ac- 
tivities, age ten to twenty-four. There are author 
and subject indexes.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

5062. Simpson, G. Diagnostic play interviews. 
Understanding the Child, 1938, 7, 6-10.—The diag- 
nostic procedure described is based on two assump- 
tions: (1) imagination is the characteristic mode of 
thinking of early childhood, (2) a child involved in an 
emotional problem more readily reveals himself 
‘through play than in any other way. Two inter- 
views are described, with impressions, tentative con- 
clusions, and case backgrounds.—F. G. Allen 
(Brown). 

5063. Stagner, R. The role of parents in the de- 
velopment of emotional instability. Amer. J. Oritho- 
psychiat., 1938, 8, 122-129.—Correlations among the 
results of the Bernreuter personality inventory, the 
Wisconsin scale of personality traits, scales for 
measuring the child's attitudes toward his parents, 
essay autobiographies written in answer to a detailed 
list of questions, and personal interviews obtained 
from 400 college freshmen indicate that the child's 
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attitude toward one parent alone does not determine 
his emotionality, but emotionality determines atti- 
tude toa considerable extent. Especial attention was 
given to the interdependence of the variables in- 
volved. Men who showed attitudes markedly nega- 
tive to their fathers and positive to their mothers 
(Oedipus complex) were more emotional than a 
contrasted group. ‘““The biographies showed items 
leading toward stability which conform to the folk- 
way interpretation of personality development or 
to the Freudian theory. The latter may serve to 
explain the former.” It is also suggested that the 
hypothesis that the subjects inherited their emo- 
tional constitution and as a result had an unpleasant 
childhood is not to be taken lightly —J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

5064. Stoddard, G. D. Contributions to educa- 
tion of scientific knowledge about mental growth and 
development. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1938, 
37, Part Il, 421-434.—Maturation, need, and op- 
portunity are important in all learning. Research 
shows that intelligence is not fixed. The key to 
maximal or minimal development lies in the utiliza- 
tion of organs as well as in their genetic potentiality. 
It is not emphasis upon verbalization in schools but 
an enrichment of experience that stimulates mental 
growth. The emotional development of a child as a 
personality is a matter of degree and balance between 
different emotions conditioned by social living. The 
test of emotional maturity is the presence of a wide 
range of responses which are neither severe nor fre- 
quent yet are capable of being evoked upon appro- 


priate occasions.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


5065. Stolz, H. R., & others. The first Berkeley 
growth study. Berkeley: Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California, 1938. Pp. 8.—This is a 
general survey of a study made of some problems 
pertaining to the mental development and physical 
growth of normal individuals, observed from birth 
to maturity. 61 children were originally included in 
the study, their families being above the average in 
socio-economic status. Tests were given monthly 
during the first 15 months, every three months in 
the period following up to 36 months, and every 6 
months thereafter until the present time. The 
children at present are nine years old. The tests 
used are listed, and the publications wherein the 
results have been reported as well as several studies 
still being done are also listed.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


5066. Stott, L. An analytical study of self- 
reliance. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 107-118.—‘‘Self- 
reliance” in city high school sophomores, as meas- 
ured by the author’s preliminary test form, showed 
at least four independent aspects: a child may grow 
to be self-reliant in regard to meeting his personal 
problems and making his own decisions; he may 
develop self-direction of effort and efficient use of 
time; he may be resourceful in group situations; and 
he may be depended upon to keep his agreements.— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


5067. Stiirup, G. Om bérnepsykiatri. (Con- 
cerning child psychiatry.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1938, 100, 
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101-106.—The article gives a survey of the work 
in child psychiatry in Denmark, with special em- 
phasis on the work of the psychiatric clinic of the 
State Hospital in Copenhagen. With more and more 
school psychologists employed in the larger cities and 
with the establishment of clinics for children with 
behavior difficulties, more children are constantly 
being referred for psychiatric examination and treat- 
ment. Of 233 children referred in 1936, 47 were 
found to have intelligence defects, 70 were psycho- 
paths, the difficulties of 59 were due to environmental 
influences, 22 were epileptic, 6 had tics, and 29 were 
unclassified. Several case histories are discussed.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 


5068. Tagawa, S. [The imitation of the detour 
problem solved with the stick. ] Trans. Inst. Child 
Stud., 1937, 17, 121-137.—This is an experimental 
report published as a part of the studies on the imita- 
tion of children. 13 boys and 21 girls from one to 
eight years were required, after the manner of 
KGhler’s chimpanzees, to take a piece of cake with a 
stick. Children under two years (3 in all) were 
found to be unable to imitate with success. The 
behavior of 30 children from two to five years was 
intellectually rather inferior to that of the apes, but 
imitation with understanding seems to appear in 
children from six years onward.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


5069. Tallman, F. F. The place of occupational 
therapy in dealing with problem children. Occup. 
Ther., 1937, 16, 301-306.—Emphasis is placed on 
individual treatment of problem children. Good 
rapport for an interview is possible at the work bench 
or on the playground. Premature efforts to ascertain 
interests may result in negativism. Plasticine is a 
good medium for outlet for destructive tendencies, as 
is also breaking up crates and constructing something 
from the debris.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


5070. Tamaoka, S. [The suggestibility of chil- 
dren. ], Trans. Inst. Child. Stud., 1937, 17, 65-105.— 
Sensory suggestion in children is something different 
from other ideational or inferential suggestion. 
Their suggestibility in general has a certain positive 
correlation with intelligence, especially in the case of 
inferential suggestion. Their attitude toward sug- 
gestion is not always unstable, but often definite to a 
remarkable extent.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


5071. Thorpe, L. P. Controlling the child’s en- 
vironment. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 574-576.—We 
recognize that patterns of behavior in a child are 
the inevitable effect of antecedent patterns of stimu- 
lation, yet in any given case we cannot predict the 
exact effect of the rapidly shifting and recombining 
patterns of stimulation in a particular situation. 
All we can do is to encourage those home and school 
influences which in general result in socially desirable 
dispositions. By providing some training and suc- 
cess in making friends we avoid the cause of escape 
mechanisms and delinquency. By supplying a 
desirable outlet for energy in play, recreation, 
athletics, music, art, work, travel, reading, and 
scout organizations we avoid undesirable activities. 
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By insuring some success in adequate and appro- 
priate tasks or spheres, and by recognizing a child’s 
place and personality in the home, we can give 
confidence and a sense of security. Such a controlled 
environment is envisaged by the Children’s Charter 
of the White House Conference of 1930.—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

5072. Torkler, E. Die Entwicklung friihge- 
borener Kinder im Kleinkindes- und friihen 
Schulalter. (The development of prematurely born 
children in infancy and the early school ages.) 
Berlin: Pfau, 1938. Pp. 35.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

5073. Waldeck, K. Die gerichtsirztliche Be- 
deutung der Kindermisshandlung. (The signifi- 
cance in forensic medicine of abuse of children.) 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. Pp. 25.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

5074. Weigl, E. Psihologia copilului enuretic. 
(Psychology of the enuretic child.) Amal. Psihol., 
1937, 4, 294-314.—200 enuretic children were com- 
pared with a control group of other neurotic children. 
The differences are small.— N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

5075. Weiss-Frankl, A.B. Diagnostic and reme- 
dial play. Understanding the Child, 1938, 7, 3-5.— 
Present-day child guidance utilizes play for diag- 
nostic and therapeutic purposes. Play is used as an 


approach for establishing rapport, its content is 
observed and analyzed, and play situations are used 
for observation and evaluation of problem behavior. 


—F. G. Allen (Brown). 

5076. Wintsch, J. Turburarile conduitei si car- 
acterului copilului datorite unor gresite inhibitiuni 
ale mediului familial. (Troubles in the conduct and 
character of children due to certain wrong inhibitions 
determined by the family environment.) Anal. 
Psthol., 1937, 4, 88—112.—After a brief review of the 
laws of conditioned reflexes, the author deals with 
various conduct disorders of children. Some children 
lack initiative, independence and productivity, and 
may show timidity, inferiority feeling, lack of 
confidence, remorse, etc. Others become unstable, 
changeable, contradictory in their conduct, etc. 
A third group show hostility, negativism, etc. 
A fourth group show tics, mutism, etc., due to 
unsuspected emotional shock. In a study of 5470 
children in Lausanne (Switzerland), children showing 
instability and lack of concentration and attention 
were the most frequent type. An attempt is made to 
synthesize Freud and Pavlov in order to give a 
physiological explanation to emotions and affectivity. 
— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

5077. Wojtas,F. Wplyw stanowiska spolecznego 
rodzic6w na rozw6j fizyczny dzieci. (The influence 
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of their parents’ social position on the physical de. 
velopment of children.) Prace psychol., 1938, 1, 248- 
271.—The better the social, economic, and cultural 
conditions, the better the physical development; and 
vice versa.—S. Blachowskt (Poznan). 

5078. Yamashita, T. [The intellectual develop. 
ment of school children. ] Trans. Inst. Child Stud. 
1937, 17, 39-64.—The article describes general 
tendencies of number consciousness in preschool 
children from five years and eleven months to six 
years and eleven months, and of their knowledge of 
letters, especially Japanese alphabets (kana) and 
their own names. It is to be noticed that wrong 
letters written by several children were almost 
entirely reversed (mirror) scripts—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

5079. Young-Masten, I. Behavior problems of 
elementary school children: a descriptive and com- 
parative study. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 20, 
123-181.—The first part of the study describes the 
extent and kinds of behavior problems of elementary 
school children. Elementary school teachers from 
94% of the elementary schools in New Haven, 
Connecticut, reported 1150 behavior-problem chil- 
dren, about 10% of the children enrolled in these 
schools. School principals likewise submitted names. 
Teachers and principals agreed as to the behavior 
difficulties showing the highest incidence. Talking 
without permission and disobedience ranked high. 
28 problem children and 28 non-problem children in 
the same rooms were observed during 15-minute 
intervals in the classrcom. 595 such observations 
were made. Differences between the problem and 
non-problem groups are discussed. 19 references.— 
F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


5080. Zawirska, J. Fantazja milodziezy zarob- 
kujacej w okresie dojrzewania. (Youthful fantasy 
in the adolescent period.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol. 
1936/37, 9, 143—169.—An investigation was made of 
gymnasium pupils and of gainfully employed boys, 
with the aid of a modified Masselon test (to connect 
4 pictured objects in one story). Here are the most 
important results: (1) all the gymnasium pupils 
wrote stories, whereas only 67% of the gainfully 
employed boys did so; (2) the gymnasium and the 
gainfully employed boys stand almost on the same 
level as to development of fantasy; (3) the gainfully 
employed youth do not know how to express in words 
the creations of their fantasy as well as the gymna- 
sium youth.—S. Blachowski (Poznaf). 


[See also abstracts 4544, 4630, 4631, 4655, 4697, 


4779, 4787, 4794, 4828, 4832, 4905, 5006, 5007, 
5021.) 








